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THE BALLADE OF A GIRTON RE- 
FORMER. “ 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 








A sovupror should have seen thy face last night, 
O warrior Maiden, who would'st fain engage 
The world of human woe in hopeless fight, 
And with our myriad tyrants battle wage ; 
Those large, dark eyes, on fire with sacred rage, 
The nostril wing’d, the cheek incarnadine ; 
For he might stamp for us that anger fine 
In marble frost, as keen, as pure, as cold, 
As are that kindling soul and brain of thine, 
Thou daughter of Diana, fair and bold! 


Methought that in some forest still and bright 
I lay, in blest Arcadia’s twilight age, 

When, suddenly, in flying raiment white 
A form sped through that bosky hermitage, 
With panting breast no pity could assuage, 

A virgin-huntress of the ancient line, 

Who raised her boxwood bow, and made incline 
Her pointed arrow to my heart. Behold! 
'Twas only thou—indignant, flushed, divine-- 

Thou daughter of Diana, fair and bold! 


Alas! thy hopes and holy angers light 
But tamely on my spirit, sadly sage; 
Ihave seen too many a red-cross maid and 
knight 
Start dauutless on this perilous pilgrimage, 
And fall, close-netted in the Foiler’s cage ; 
The powers of madness in this world combine 
With tricks undreamed of at thy woodland 
shrine ; 
Thy silver armor is too frail and old ; 
Yet none the less does thy pure courage shine, 
Thou daughter of Diana, fair and bold! 


ENVOI, 
Princess, I praise thy prowess feminine ! 

Such was the maiden’s in the Age of Gold! 
Still seize, like them, the spear, still drag the vine 
Away from sandals that its rings entwine, 

Thou daughter of Diana, fair and bold! 

CAMBRIDGE University, ENGLAND. 
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SOUTHERN PINES. 








BY CAROLINE HAZARD. 





O, for the hand to catch and bind 

The mystic wailings of the wind, 

Aud weave them into harmonies, 
Which, like Zolian melodies, 

Are made of light and sun and air, 

And breathe of all that’s pure and fair ! 


How still the wood! No faintest sound 
Breaks in upon the charmed ground ; 
The reverent pines, in silence all, 
Stretch to the sky ; and great and small 
Upon their summits tapers bear, 

As if to light some minster fair. 

And the calm sun from out the bine 
Pierces the pine tops through and through, 
Till every needle gleams with gold, 

And on the ground lie gems untold, 
Filled with delight, I breathe a sigh ; 
The answering pine trees make reply— 


A far-off sigh of sweet repose, 

rt A breath that softly comes and goes. 
Again, again that sigh I hear ; 
Far, far away, then drawing near ; 
With added strength it rolls along— 
The sigh becomes a mighty song. 
Londer and louder swells the strain ; 
Now rich and full the deep refrain, 
Until the tumult of the sea 
Is added to this minstrelsy. ’ 
Then, softer grown, a wailing moan 
Tells it is gone, and I'm alone. 
PRacr Datz, B. I. 








PALM SUNDAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 








Tue King is coming! All the road 

With branches of the palm is strewed ; 
The multitudes are thronging fast 

To see him as he rideth past. 

They look for pomp and sovereignty, 
Purple and gold and crown to see, 

They bring the sick, the halt, the dumb. 
The King is coming! Let him come. 


The Christis coming! Ooarsely dressed 
With sandaled feet and fisher’s rest, 

His steed the lowly ass’s foal, 

His crown the viewless aureole ; 

No sword, no seal, no royal cloak ; 
Twelve tired and dusty working folk 
Make of his court the tale and sum. 

The Christ is coming! Let him come. 


The King is coming! Every year 

He comes for hearts. that hold him dear, 
Borne in as on that by-gone day 

With palm-boughs strewed along his way, 
No longer clad in lowly guise, 

But King of Kings to faithful eyes. 

To every heart that gives him room 

The Lord of Love vouchsafes to come. 


The Christ is coming! Heart of mine, 
What fitting gift, of love the sign, 

Hast thou to lay as offering 

Upon the pathway of the King? 

No palm-branch hast thou? Nothing meet? 
Then lay thyself before his feet. 

His smile can make thy dryness bloom. 

The Christ is coming! Let him come! 


A DAY AT THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 








We gave Saturday, January 17th, to a 
visit to the Tower of Babel. Thursday and 
Friday we had ridden the circuit of all that 
remains of the wall of Babylon, on the east 
of the Euphrates, and had, as fully as the 
narrow time at our disposal would allow, 
examined the diggings made by the more 
scientific English and French explorers, 
and by the ignorant Arabs who quarry 
bricks for the Hillah market. Wehad been 
over the high, square hill, at the north cor- 
ner, called Bab-il, all gutted with excava- 
tions, and we had ridden forward and back- 
ward over the other great mounds: Kesr, 
otherwise called Mujelibeh, with its solid 
yellow brick masonry on the top, which de- 
fies the vandals; Amran, with its sharp- 
domed Mohammedan shrines; Jimjimeh, 
like Amran and Kesr, all riddled with bor- 
ings and diggings for bricks and old graves; 
and Homéra, a red brick hill off the line of 
the river, and barren of valuable antiqui- 
ties. We had taken the photographs pro- 
vided for by the Wolfe Expedition, and fast 
riding (which means, in this couatry, fast 
walking or slow trotting of the horses) 
should have brought us into Hillah, whither 
our pack animals had preceded us, in an 
hour from Jimjimeh; but the light rain, 
which had made our last photographs un- 
satisfactory, also rendered the road so slip- 
pery that it was nearer two hours before we 
had passed through the ever glorious palm 
trees aud found our way over the crazy 
bridge of boats which floats across the Eu- 
phrates, to our dilapidated khan. I with- 
draw the term of disparagement; for, if the 
walls are somewhat dilapidated, and if the 
big break in the dry mud which fills the 
east window, over the head of my bed, is 
filled up with a fagot of the weeds used here 
for fuel, and which does not keep out. the 
raw wind, yet the west window has stout 
wooden bars in the place of glass, the wails 


are of mortar, there is a deep recess for 





nails in the wall, a door which fastens 
from the outside—and who wants to lock 
himself in?—and the mud floor has had its 
top mud swept over, not swept off, with a 
wisp of palm leaves. The air is chill and 
damp in the fireless room; but what is that 
when one is in Babylon? Nebuchadnezzar 
had a furnace for Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, but no stove for himself. 

After Babylon, we must see next the 
Tower of Babel. Birs Nimrfd is on the 
other, the west, side of the Euphrates, and 
a good two hours’ distance from Hillah. 
The camera has to be carried on one’s back, 
and the slides in the saddle bags. We are 
four—a Williams graduate, who has had 
much experience in photography as well as 
in archwological journeyings in Turkey ; 
our sharp, honest, and faithful young serv- 
ant and interpreter, Daniel, whose facility 
with languages (he talks Arabic, Turkish, 
Kurdish, and Armenian and English, and 
has a smattering of as many more lan- 
guages) is our shame and despair; the in- 
evitable Turkish soldier, or eaptieh, and 
myself. We ride through the long, low- 
covered lanes of the bazaar, past the tiny 
shops, where the copperemlths, the gold- 
smiths, and the sieve-weavers are making 
and selling their goods, where the vegetable 
merchants, the print-sellers, and the drug- 
gists, each in his square shop, or stall, which 
is all door, are waiting for custom ; sudden- 
ly out of the town, and into the slippery 
track, which goes up and down, over and 
through the little ditches which water the 
palm gardens, past the last straggling 
palms, and out on the level waste of sun- 
burnt silt, of which the whole Mesopota- 
mian basin is composed. Immediately be- 
fore us rises—and nothing else breaks the 
horizon line—the hill of Birs Nimrfd, ap- 
pearing as a long, low elevation, with a little 
crater cone in the middle, on the top of 
which rises what is evidently a sharp per- 
pendicular fragment of masonry. There, 
six miles off, is the Tower of Babel of tra- 
dition and Genesis. 

I despair of being able to convey to 
one who has never seen them a just idea 
of the infmensity of labor implied in the 
construction of one of these vast mounds. 
It was a principle unquestionable among 
the early inhabitants, all the way, certain- 
ly, from Athens to Persepolis, that a city 
must be set on abill. It must have an 
acropolis for defense, for temples, and for 
the dwellings of king and court. Where 
an easily fortified natural elevation could 
be found it determined the place of the city, 
asa harbor ora waterfall determines its 
place with us. On these hills, through 
Greece and Asia Minor, one looks for lost 
sites of cities, But there are great and 
fertile plains and valleys where there is no 
natural acropolis, and there one must be 
made. The great cities once existing along 
the Tigris and Euphrates, are now marked 
only by these enormous mounds, or tele, 
raised entirely by human labor. Nor are 
they the slow and unavoidable accumula- 
tion of long years of occupation. Their erec- 
tion was designed and was accomplished 
by the order of rulers, who either began 
them or added to them as they needed 
more room for palaces or fortifications. 
The Assyrian and Babylonian kings, in their 
own records, are careful to tell not only of 
the temples they erected, but of the greater 
labor of the mounds of crude brick they 
built to put them on. These mounds we 
now find everywhere, large ones and small, 








for large or small cities. Often "a mud vil- 
lage now occupies the lower edge of one, 
just high enough for drainage; often they 
are selected for Mohammedan graveyards, 
The best example I have yet seen of an old 
mound still seeming to serve its purpose as 
an acropolis, is at Erbil, a day’s journey 
east of Nineveh. This town is the old 
Arbela, famous for Alexander’s battle, but 
famous long before, as one of the oldest in 
the whole basin of the rivers, long before 
Nineveh beeame a capital, perhaps before 
Babylon became the capital of the older 
Chaldean kingdom. Here was the great 
seat of the worship of the Venus, the 
Ishtar of Arbela. It was worth many days’ 
journey to see here, surmounting the lower 
city, this immense flat mound, all walled 
about, and with houses, still inhabited, built 
in the walls. On the level summit, perhaps 
five thousand people live, though the blue 
tiled minarets and domes have taken the 
place of the grander temple of Ishtar, and 
the houses along the narrow streets hardly 
recall the palaces of the viceroys of old 
Arbela. Most interesting are the “ ascents,” 
the inclined ways running along the side 
of the mound, with steps for men and a 
paved way for horses, by which one goes 
up from the lower to the upper city. They 
are not as grand as the wonderful stairway 
at Persepolis, still almost perfect; but they 


show us, as if dropped down from an early © 


chiliad, what was the aetual relation of the 
old artificial mound acropolis to the lower 
city, defended only by its walls. 

But we are forgetting this vast mound 
before us. The lower portion may be two 
milesjong and fifty feet high-Thave no meas- 
urement before me—and represents the 
lower city. The upper mound, with the 
tower, is a fifth of a mile long, half as wide, 
and two hundred feet high, measuring to 
the bottom of the standing masonry. This, 
which leaves out of view the neighboring 
hill of Ibrahim-el-Khalil, is one immense 
mass of solid bricks; bricks for the base- 
ment and bricks for the tower. We now 
see what use the hundreds of thousands of 
captives were put to. The first thought 
which comes to one on seeing a mound, is 
of the incredible labor it took to erect it. 

Who has ever heard of the Hindiye? And 
yet that water, running parallel with the 
Euphrates—now river, now lake, and now 
swamp—-is a worse barrier to travel than 
the Euphrates. They managed it better 
in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. Now it 
prevents my taking a seven hours’ ride to 
Kerbela, the famous Persian shrine of Has. 
san and Hassein, and to-day it compels us 
to make something of a detour tu the left. 
I have called the land a waste, and so it ap- 
pears; but it is the most fertile land in the 
world, if it only has a chance. Herodotus 
declares that it yielded two or even three 
hundred fold, and that the leaves of wheat 
and barley were four fingers wide. At 
present, with imperfect irrigation, the 
peasant tries to get six or eight fold; but 
the larger part of the surface looks as if it 
had lain fallow for centuries, and the soil 
is bare of grass or weeds; snd yet the thin 
mark of the furrow shows that it has, at 
some time, been scratched with what is 
here called the plow, and, doubtless, there 
will be not a little green in the month of 
April. Acouple of jackals appear in the 
distance crossing the road, and I start ina 
race after them, but am suddenly stopped 
by the ditches, which give me the evi- 
dence I need that the waste is not really 
barren. 
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At last, after plunging down several 
larger ditehes, and coming out of them with 
leaps which make us tremble for the 
camera and plales, we reach the foot of the 
hill, and ride slowly up, past old excaya- 
tions, to the top of the lower level of 
Ibrahim-el-Khalil—Abraham, the beloved 
of God. There we find another of those 
miserable little sharp-domed Moslem 
shrines, or tombs, which are tov holy and 
too dirty for a Christian to enter, but built 
on the very spot—so you are told—where 
the patriarch was cast into the furnace by 
Nimrod. Before it were squat three lazy 
Arabs, who could be persuaded for five 
cents to help the zaptieh keep our horses 
from fighting while we walked over the 
hill. Somehow, Jasm, the chief or Khahya 
of the village a mile away, to whom we 
had a letter of introduction from Dafd 
Toma, of Baghdad, Mr. Rassam’s distin- 
guished lieutenant in all his explorations, 
had discovered our approach, and a few 
minutes later made his appearance. 

Without stopping now to look at Ibra- 
him-el-Khalil, we hastened to ascend the 
peak of Birs-Nimrid. We went down 
twenty feet into the valley between the 
two, and passed through the excavations 
at the base of the higher hill. A maze of 
rooms had been opened, whose arrange- 
ment was not evident until we looked 
down on them from the hill beyond. We 
simply ran into one or two, and peeped 
into several dark tunnels, and then hurried 
to climb the steep ascent. Reaching the 
top of the enormous mound, two hundred 
feet above the river, we stood at the base 
of the fragment which remains of the great 
tower built here by Nebuchadnezzar. It is 
a yellow wall of compact and unalterable 
brick-work, thirty-seven feet high and 
twenty eight broad, and half as thick. It 
is cracked along the middle from top to 
bottom, as if burst asunder by lightning. 
At the side of its base is what most aston- 
ishes the writer, immense ragged blocks of 
brick work, each weighing many tons, 
molten and vitrified into compact black 
stone, showing only bere and there the 
traces of the original layers. Brick and 
cement have all been lost together in solid 
rock. There lie in confusion these huge 
masses, tumbled on one another, and 
thrown down the bill, and rolled into the 
plain, What possible conflagration could 
have ever melted such inasses of brick? Or, 
having melted and solidified them, what 
force could have broken them into these 
enormous jagged fragments? It seems as 
if some ‘sitanic power had been at work, 
some such agency as that which, in the line 
of mountain upheavals, bas metamor- 
phosed sand and clay into solid rock, 

This destruction is not that recorded in 
Genesis. Of the Tower of Genesis and tra- 
dition no remains have been discovered. 
That there was an old ruin on the hill be. 
fore Nebuchadnezzar’s time, he himself 
tells us, and the Genesis story bears the 
game testimony; for, however late a date 
criticism may attempt to assign to Genesis, 
it can hardly bring it down so low as when 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tower had been de- 
atroyed and forgotten. Nebuchadnezzar 
says, in his vainglorious account of his 
great buildings, that his predecessor, 
many centuries before, had begun the 
tower, and raised it to the hight of sev- 
enty feet, but that it had been left incom- 
plete and had fallen into ruin. He finished 
it, as an immense tower of seven stages, of 
different colors, and dedicated severally to 
the seven planetary bod!es, and at the top of 
all was the temple of Nebo. Of one of the 
upper stages, probably, the wall that re- 
mains was a part, and the vast substruc- 
tures of brick, which compose the rest of 
the hill, and which all bear Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s name, formed the lower stages. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, and after him Oppert, of 
the French Expedition, made careful studies 
of the hill, and worked out, after extensive 
digging, the dimensions of the original 
tower, and scholars can refer to their ac- 
counts; but the Rapport” of the “ Ex- 
pedition Scientifique” of the French ex- 
plorer, whose long labors Jasm remem- 
bered and descanted on, is too bulky a book 
to have been carried with our packs, and I 
cannot here refer to it. I am aware of the 
theory sustained by Rich that the vitrifica- 
tion of the bricks on the top of the hill was 
& part of the original design, and theta 





huge fire was built about the walls for the 
Purpose of solidifying them. This is im- 
probable enough; but it is almost equally 
difficult. to ¢oncelve how .® sufficient 
amount of wood work should ever have 
been constructed into and around the 
temple on the summit of the hill to melt so 
Yast a Mass of bricks. “We get from this a 
fresh of the grandeur of the wood 
work a8 well a8 of thé brick work of these 
temples and palaces. Nebuchadneggar has 
as much to say of the the vast amounts of 
timber he brought from Lebanon and 
Amanus for his buildings, as of the gold 
and precious stones. The wood doubtless 
rose story on story, and the great temple 
and the constructions about it were de- 
stroyed by fire, perhaps, after the taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus, the death of Belshazzar, 
and the capture of his father Nabonidus 
here at Birs; for Birs was the old Borsippa 
of classical writers. Or, perhaps, Xerxes, 
who in his indignation at a rebellion de- 
stroyed the great temple of Bel, on the 
other side of the river, which even Alexan- 
der could not rebuild, made a ruin of this 
tower also. 

We picked up fragments of the melted 
bricks a8 mementos, but refrained from 
scratching our names by the side of others 
which we recogaized on the tower itself. 
An owl yielded us a few feathers to add to 
our memorials of the ruin of a once popu. 
lous capital. We made notes of the French 
diggings, which seemed conducted far in 
the line of the architectural investigation, 
in contrast with those of Mr. Rassam, for 
the British Museum, who seems to have 
cared nothing for the buildings he dug in, 
but only for the tablets and historical in- 
scriptions he might find. Just under the 
peak of the bill we saw the large building 
dug open by him, the long series of rooms 
built about a central court, and Jasm 
pointed out to us this room and that, and 
this layer of ashes and that, where tablets 
and ** barrels” were found. He had charge 
of the seventy men who worked here for 
two years at thirteen cents a day, and he 
knew only tablets and ‘‘ barrels.” An intel- 
ligent Arab he was, and was pleased to get 
his backsheesh of twenty cents, as much as 
Mr. Rassam, or, rather, Dafid, had paid him 
for a day’s overseeing in the flysh years of 
the last explorations. Now a stray Arab 
may occasioually find and open an old 
grave, and perhaps dig out a tear-bottle, 
an earthen bowl, or even a gold ear-ring; 
but Birs is too far from Hillah to invite the 
wholesale depredations which ransack 
every rod of Babylon. 

The pictures taken, we mounted our 
horses to return to Hillah. We looked be- 
hind us to carry away the full impression 
of the mighty ruin which had remained un- 
affected by sun and storm for over two 
thousand years. The Hindiye water, like 
a great lake, in the near distance; made a 
useless defense of about two-thirds of the 
circuit, Along the bare land we took our 
way back up and down the neglected 
canals and ditches. As we approached the 
town we looked buck again tosee astftak of 
sky appearing beneath the dull clouds just 
atsunset. Brilliantly red shone the level 
clouds, with the Jong mound and the cone 
and the ruined tower projected against 
them. Above, the angry sky was rather 
lurid than brilliant. Before us, where the 
palm trees of the Euphrates began to show 
against the sky, a bright band of red rose 
and seemed to curve on the clouds, and 
within it a softer flush colored the heav- 
ens. I thought at first it must be that an 
imperfect arc of a rainbow was show- 
ing but a single color, but the 
angle made with the setting sun 
was not that of a rainbow. A more 
gorgeous sunset I have seldom seen, and 
one fit to end a memorable day. From 
Babylon, withits magnificence, its teeming 
population, its hundredfold alluvial gar- 
dens, its mighty empire, we return to Hil- 
lah, dirty Turkish Hillah, squalid, decay- 
ing Turkish Hillah. Ah! that adjective 
Turkish will repeat itselt as the acme 
and quintessence of all that is thriftless and 
ruinous, Why is it that the Turks, geritle- 
manly, kindly, lovable men, as we often 
find them, cannot govern, can only 
ruin what they hold? Does it runback, at 
last, to an utter lack of honesty, and toa 
universal distrust of each cther’s honesty? 


Or isita Tureoman characteristic, some-’ 





thing racial, which mene Ae Lenn. 
nicest eg@hrer and an intoleé ruler? 
The i theory does not satisfy mie. The 
Turkish Blood is elimixed, I believe that 
moral education will, in a few generations, 
correct every other lack, and that moral 
degeneracy will inas few generations de- 
stroy every intelléetual “and executive ca- 
pacity. 


BaByLon, January 19th, 1885, 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tue afternoon tea given, afew days ago, 
by Mr. John W. Foster, our Minister to 
Spain, was in honor of Mrs. Mariscal and 
the wife of the Mexican Minister of State. 
Mrs, Foster is an accomplished, handsome 
woman, who has had wide experience of 
different countries and of diverse ways of 
living. Mr. Foster has been Minister to 
Mexico and to Russia as well as Spain, and 
has taken his wife and family with him to 
these countries. Madam Mariscal, who 
with Mrs. Romero, the wife of the Mexican 
Minister, stood with them to receive the 
guests, is an American—blonde, handsome, 
and of course speaks English. That she 
has not Spanish eyes and the Spanish ac- 
cent is not, therefore, remarkable. Andi if 
one is disappointed at not seeing Andalu- 
sian eyelashes and olive cheeks, one must 
remember that it is a compliment which 
our sister republic paid us in sending her 
minister bere to find a wife. Mrs. Romero 
is also American, young and pretty and vi- 
vacious. The group, with Mr. Mariscal 
and Mr. Romero to give if the darker 
touches of black eyes and dark skin, was 
an interesting one; and especially so in the 
light of the recent spirited conduct of Mexi- 
co toward President Barrios of Guatemala. 
That little despot tried to ‘‘ bolt” two or 
three of the smaller South American re- 
publics—Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Hon- 
duras—and offered rewards and decorations 
to those who would join him in the at- 
tempt. President Diaz, of Mexico, prompt- 
ly telegraphed, ‘*My Government will be 
obliged to take immediate action to prevent 
the execution of your attempt”; and Mr. 
Barrios halted in mid career. 

If Mr. Bayard had intimated the views of 
this Government with the same statesman- 
like promptness, it would have been a pleas- 
ure to those of us who like to feel that we 
have still a little weight on this continent, 
outside of ourown limits. As it is, Mexi- 
cu stepped into the hreach, and we are left 
to wonder if that wicked person who once 
said that ‘‘this Government was afraid to 
be out nights,” may not have been correct 
in his statement. 

The house of Mr. Foster is full of in- 
teresting things, picked up in the countries 
where he has resided. Draped over the 
piano lay a priest’s robe of heavy red silk, 
embroidered in gold thread and trimmed 
with gold lace, and upon the wall hung two 
long strips of embroidery, also ecclesiasti- 
cal, being some part of priestly decora- 
tion. The work was exquisitely fine, gold 
and silver threads with floss, upon satin 
groundwork in a medallion pattern, and 
still, although very old, with the colors as 
brilliant as when first executed. In another 
part of the recom was a beautiful old Span- 
ish cabinet. The upper part, shaped like a 
crest, stood high upon carved legs of dark, 
heavy wood, and was ornamented with 
bright brass work, in devices that recalled 
Moorish ornamentation: of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The lock was a marvel in brass, very 
elaborate in its design, and very simple as to 
its being a lock. One could almost have 
picked it with a hair-pin, after all its grace- 
ful, curving protestations of security. The 
front, when unlocked, opened down upon 
carved ‘supports at the right hight to 
make a writing desk, and revealéd the in- 
side, carved and fretted, touched With red 
and gilt, in a way that made one think of 


Alhambra arches, though that is a compar-- 


ison of small things ‘with great. 

“The outside work has been retouched 
and gilded,” said Mrs. Foster, as she un- 
folded the treasure, with pléasant pride. 
“ But the inside is just as it was when the 
Moors evacuated Spain, and kindly left this 
for me.” 

I met at this party Sefior Perralta, the 
minister from Costa Rica, one of the repub- 
lics that Mr. Rofflano Barrios desired to 


melt down with his own. Naturally Mr. 
Perralta had not regardédthis high-handed 
method with favor. 

If the republics choose of their own ac- 
cord to Unite under one head, it is one 
thing, and very likely not a bad thing; 
they might have more power and strength, 
just as our own states have. But they 
must do it themselves, And when they do 
it Sefior Barrios will not be made the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Perralta is an educated, accom- 
plished man; a pleasant talker, with enough 
Spanish accent to give a little foreign flavor 
to his speech, and with the sound sense 
and judgment behind it which must be 
the foundation and strength of any charac- 
ter, under whatever sky or language. 


The court-martial summoned to try Gen- 
eral Hazen, has been a source of interest to 
the friends and enemies of the General, and 
also to the public. The lopg room at the 
Ebbitt House, which was also the scene of 
the Swaim court-martial, was much 
crowded, many visitors standing during an 
entice morning. There are many of the 
officers who were in the former trial, Gen- 
eral Holabird, Colunel Andrews, Surgeon- 
General Murray, General Newton, with sev- 
eral new ones, General Terry, General O. O. 
Howard, one-armed, and with white hair 
and dark whiskers, and Colonel Merritt, 
the Superintendent at West Point. General 
Hancock presides, and General Schofield 
sits at his right hand. The proceedings 
are less solemn than in the Swaim court- 
martial, as the accusations do not affect 
the character and standing, as did those 
brought against General Swaim. In the 
present case, it seems to have been a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Secretary of 
Warand General Hazen. The latter thought 
that they ought to have started after Lieu- 
tenant Greely a year sooner than they did, 
and felt that reflections would be made 
upon him if they did not. Mr. Lincoln 
thought it too late, when General Hazen 
presented the idea to him, to do anything 
that season. It would only be throwing 
away more lives in a vain risk. General 
Hazen could not take it so calmly, and men- 
tioned his opinion again and again—in fact, 
obtruded it upon the Secretary, who was 
undoubtedly right in his judgment that it 
was too lute then to make any attempt be- 
fore the next year. And from this came 
the array of faces and uniforms in the room 
at the Ebbitt ; and General Hazen sits at one 
side of the apartment, and is called ‘the 
accused,” which has 2% curiously heavy 
sound when one realizes that at the utmost 
General Hazen has only been guilty of a 
little perverseness and obstinacy in his 
opinions, and a strong expression of it to 
the Secretary. Somebody will probably be 
deputed to advise the General that ‘* tact” 
and an ability to make a correct estimate of 
the time when it is best to drop a thing are 
very good qualities to exercise in tne Army. 
This will be cailed a reprimand, and then 
the ripples will subside. 

Meantime, one looks with interest at 
General Hancock, as he sits at the center of 
the long table, as the man who might have 
been the predecessor of Mr. Cleveland, if 
the tide had turned that way. He would 
have made an elegant and dignified master 
of the White House and executive officer 
of the nation, no doubt, but henever would 
have been guilty of the Jeffersonian simplic- 
ity—that tying your horse to the fence 
and handing in your message yourself to 
the Senate—supposed to be so dear to 
Democrats. General Hancock lias a very 
genial, pleasant way, as one can see by his 
management of this trial; he has a keen, 
sword-edge way of cutting through the 
legal mystifications which the learned 
counsel endeavor occasionally to throw over 
the proceedings; but he is too much & 
‘soldier and an officer ever to dispense with 
‘guitable form and ceremony upon great 

“occasions. 

* The country has grown since the Demo- 
cratic Party was in power, twenty-four 
years ago, and it is amusing to see the 
ignorance of this fact among the members 
of the new government. One or two of 
the departments have been selling a few of 
the horses and wagons belonging to them, 
and the act is hailed with great joy as an 
evidence of a sincere intention to ‘‘cut 
down” and ‘‘retrench the splendors and 





corruptions” which have prevailed under 
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the wicked reign of the Republicans. ,The 
Treasury Department has dismissed some 
of its clerks, solely in the interest of 
economy, and it is said no new appoint- 
ments will be made to fill the vacancies 
created. In afew months there will bea 
cry of distress from the overworked clerks 
that remain, and to relieve them new ones 
will be appointed. In the Interior Depart- 
ment it will suddenly be found absolutely 
necessary to have more horses and wagons, 
the duties of the departments being greater 
than was at first imagined; new ones will 
be quietly bought, and nothing will be said 
about a return to Republican ways by any 
of the party papers. 

The Senate is courteously waiting on the 
movements of the President, who is very 
slow, probably with a view to being very 
sure when he does makeamove. It isa 
little trying to the patience of the members, 
although they all admit that, practically, it 
is well to be careful and cautious in mak- 
ing appointments. Still, it is a little dull 
for them. The three most important of 
the six or seven treaties which are pending 
have been withdrawn for the purpose of 
consideration by Mr. Cleveland; the three 
are those of Mexico, Nicaragua, and Spain. 
Mr. Foster is retained as our Minister to 
Spain. Very little is left for the Senate 
to do, as that body, unlike the House, has 
already passed many of the best bills that 
have come before it this Winter, and has 
no occasion to make up for time lost in the 
earlier part of the session. 

“If you don’t hurry up your President,” 
said a Republican senator, the other day, 
to one of the opposition, ‘* we shall all go 
off and leave him”; but it was said with a 
smile that took away any sharpness that 
the words alone might have had. 


A few errors resulting from the haste 
in which the House, during its last hours, 
passed the appropriation bills, have been 
discovered. The section appropriating 
#500,000 for the armament of the new 
cruisers, was omitted by the engrossing 
clerk, and, consequently, is not a part of 
the law. The section providing for the 
abolition of the Naval Advisory Board was 
also omitted, and the board is, therefore, 
still in existence, with a new Secretary of 
the Navy, who will not want it; and an 
item appropriating $5,500 for telegraph 
poles and materials for the Life Saving 
Service was also omitted. A bill, after it 
has been engrossed and signed, is a fixed 
fact, and cannot be changed until a new 
bill is brought in at another session, cor- 
recting the mistake. The maddening thing 
is that the mere carelessness of a clerk can 
entirely alter the meaning of a bill, at a 
critical moment. And there is no help; there 
is not even a guillotine in the yard of the 
State Department, where an example can 
be made of the one guilty of the mistake. 
Two or three years ago a mistake was made 
in the engrossing of a bill connected with 
postal arrangements, and all the seedsmen 
and florists and other business men who 
have much “secondary” matter to send by 
muil, came flying to Washington, to-know 
why they were suddenly required to pay 
twice the usual amount for secondary mat- 
ter. On examination, it was found that it 
was caused by an omission in the engrossed 
bill. But there it was. It was corrected at 
the next session. 

Mr. Cleveland gave his first official even- 
ing reception on Tuesday last. The Army, 
Navy, Diplomatic Corps, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court and the Senate were in- 
vited by newspaper, in the usual way, and it 
was a fine affair. The absence of three 
hundred congressmen with their wives 
and their ‘ sisters and cousins and aunts,” 
made it less crowded than usual; but it 
also had the effect of making the uniforms 
seem more numerous and brilliant. Black 
coats, in great numbers, tone down the gay 
appearance of a room, as any host will sadly 
admit, however glad he may be to see the 
wearers. - Miss Cleveland stood at the 
right hand of her brother, and next her 
Miss Bayard, the daughter of the new Sec- 
retary of State. Society felt a thrill when 
it first learned that Miss Cleveland wore 
her own haircut short (there is a preju- 
dice against short haired women and long 
haired men); but it has recovered from 
the shock. Evidently it is a lady who pre- 
sides at the White House, and a lady who 
mesns to do her duty in the matter of 





dress, and in the matter of polite and kind 
attentions to those who come near her. 
She wore a faultless dress of white satin, the 
other evening, the waist made with a 
square neck, and appropriately trimmed 
with lace, decked with flowers, and with 
all the smaller appointments—fan, gloves, 
etc., etc.—in equal perfection. Society 
considers these first, I fear, and, finding no 
occasion for criticism, smilingly allows that 
the possessor has brains and a heart as 
accessories. 

The receiving party stood in the usual 
place in the Blue Room; Mrs. Manning, 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, next 
Miss Bayard, Mrs. Endicott, Mrs. Whitney, 
and Mrs. Vilas completing the line. The 
Vice-President and Mrs. Hendricks were 
behind “ the line”; and as the evening drew 
on, the spaces filled, as usual, with members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, who were all in 
full uniform, and with senators and other 
distinguished people, Others passed on into 
the East Room, which was alse pleasantly 
full, though not crowded. About ten 
o’clock somebody said: ‘‘ There’s the Pres- 
ident; I mean Mr. Arthur. How polite of 
him to come.” 

Mr. and Miss Cleveland stepped forward 
to receive him, and they shook hands most 
cordially. To those who remembered Mr. 
Arthur as so lately standing in the very 
place as master, it was a pleasant reminder 
of old times. 

The rooms were all decorated with 
potted plants, massed in the corners, where 
their blossoms showed effectively, and the 
mantels banked with cut flowers and ferns, 


and the chandeliers twined with smilax; - 


and the Marine Band gave very good music 
in the outer hall. The weather was cold, 
and no milder term could be used for it. 
There was ice all day in the streets in the 
places which the sun could not reach. 
‘* Amazingly cold for Washington so late 
in the season,” everybody said whenever 
the weather came up for discussion, as it 
frequently did; because, as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner once wittily remarked: 
‘There is a great deal said about the 
weather, but nothing done.” 


WasuinerTon, D. C, 
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EVANGELICAL RELIGION AND 
MORALITY. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 








TuEopoRE ParKER, as his wont was, re- 
viling orthodoxy, and seeking to dash it 
it down, wrote thus, once: * It is this false 
theology, with its vicarious atonement, sal- 
vation, without morality or piety, only by 
belief in absurd doctrines, which has be- 
witched the leading nations of the earth 
with such practical mischief.” Do you see 
the particular point of Theodore Parker’s 
criticism? It is that in the evangelical no- 
tion there may be real religion without 
morality. It is a vital point if evangel- 
ical religion cannot answer it. And it must 
be confessed it is‘a point where evangel- 
ical religion has too often laid itself open to 
sad and searching criticism. Men have 
been told over and over that they must sim- 
ply believe in Christ as Saviour, trust 
themselves to him and his atonement, and 
then be sure that they are forgiven men, 
with their sins washed away, with the bad 
record of their past wiped out, and that 
for all future sin they must come to the 
Saviour with the same belief, and that there 
will always be the sume result, and that 
that is the whole of it. Men have been 
told this so constantly that belief in Jesus 
as Saviour on/y and religion have become 
too perfectly synonymous. The question, 
does he do right? has been sunk in the ques- 
tion, does he believe right? The question 
of morals has been lost in the question of 
‘* simply trusting.” Men have been taught 
to sing, 

“Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do,” 
and so taught to sing it that they have 
sometimes come to feel that in the practice 
of the Christian life they have really noth- 
ing to do whatever. — 

Now the mischief is not that men have 
not been taught rightly as tu trust in Jesus 
as Saviour; for they have been rightly 
taught. I dare affirm that the method of 
forgiveness of sins is that of the most 
prone trust en Jesus as Saviour. I dare 
affirm that that homely hymn, 





“ Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do; 
Jesus died ard paid it all 

Ages long ago,” 
is, as far as the forgiveness of sins is con- 
cerned, scripturally and theologically and 
philosophically true. It is only singing 
in another way what Milton sings in *‘ Para- 
dise Lost”: 

“ But to the cross he nails thy enemies, 

The Jaw that is against thee, and the sins 

Of all mankind; with him these are crucified 

Never to hurt them more who rightly trust 

In this his satisfaction.” 
It is not the mischief that men bave been 
taught to sing thus with the true meaning; 
but the mischief is that men have been 
taught this, and not vastly more. The mis- 
chief is that it has not been enough insisted 
on that, if men come to Christ in this way 
of faith in him as Saviour, by the very 
terms of that coming, in the awful and 
stringent meaning of that coming, they 
must come as those who do and will put a 
real chasm between their old life out of 
Christ and their new life in Christ; as those 
who, accepting Christ as the Saviour of 
their souls, do by that very act and trans- 
action of saving faith, come under him also 
as the authoritative, crowned, absolute 
Master of their lives. The mischief has been 
that men have not enough been taught that, 
if they take Christ at all, they must take 
him as standing to them, never in one re- 
lation only, but in two relations always. 

Men may not accept Christ simply us Sa- 
viour. Accepting him as Saviour, they 
must, at the same time, accept him as 
Sovereign and Lord. Get this other side of 
the great fact of Christ’s relation to men 
into men’s thoughts, and the criticism of 
Theodore Parker and all others like it, of 
evangelical religion, falls immediately 
and helplessly to the ground. For, in this 
acceptance of Jesus Christ, not as Saviour 
only, but as undisputed and indisputable 
Lord of the whole region of the life as well, 
there is provision for the most strict, shin- 
ing, searching, severe, accurate, upright, 
downright morality. If Christ be the Lord 
of the life, if the entire life be dedicated to 
him as his empire, then what things in the 
life are in clash with his most righteous 
rule, may rot be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. 

A man is passionate, hot in temper, sharp 
in speech. ‘*Well,” he may say, ‘‘it comes 
quick, and it goes quick, and I don’t mean 
much.” But that does not excuse him or 
satisfy him. With limitless consecration, 
he has taken Jesus as his Lord. Such tem- 
per is against his Lord’s most holy will; 
and with earnest watching, and noble self- 
restraint, and patient prayer, he smothers 
the natural temper down and crowds it out; 
and ig restless till, in tue strength of Christ, 
he does. 

A man, as he thinks, has been affronted; 
he has suffered injury in feeling or in repu- 
tation; some member of the church, per- 
haps, has done him a very grievous wrong; 
all the natural tendencies in him rise at 
once toward the breaking of the bond of 
brotherhood; he will withhold intercourse; 
he will go by on the other side; he will 
brood over the injury and bid it rankle; 
he will wait proudly till the injurer comes 
to him with explanation and reparation. 
Perhaps, down in his heart, he knows he 
has injured too; but, he will go into the 
nice arithmetic of it; he will balance ac- 
counts; yes, he can bring the credit side 
over toward himself and push the debtor 
side over toward the other; he has not so 
mych injured as that other; therefore, it is 
clearly his right to wait till that other come, 
break before him in petition for forgive- 
ness; then, possibly, he will forgive, but 
not forget. To all this his natural tendencies 
prompt him, Thus will he ‘minister to 
his self-respect,” ‘‘ maintain his due posi- 
tion,” and so on endlessly. But this man, 
with limitless consecration, has taken Jesus 
as his Lord, and all this he knows is against 


‘his Lord’s most holy will. The man listens 


while his Lord gives precise command con- 
cerning this very matter: ‘ If thou bringest 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar; first 
be reconciled to thy brother; then come and 
offer thy gift.” “And so the man goes, in 
humble obedience to the Master of his life, 
and does his utmost to mend the ugly 
break in brotherhood; is restless about it 


>» 





till it is done; does not wait about it; does 
not let the sun go down upon his wrath, 

A man sees a chance to make money in 
a way legally right enough, but where 
moral shadows gather, But, with limitless 
consecration, he has taken Jesus 4s his 
Lord, and such money-getting he is sure is 
against his Lord’s most holy will. It is 
enough. The question is settled, It is 
sufficient for him to know such sort of 
business is not that which the Master of his 
life would have him do. 

So this same empire bends over amuse. 
ments, personal habits, stewardship of 
property, everything. And is it not the 
plainest of plain things that such accep- 
tance of the Lord Jesus, not as Saviour only, 
but as Lord also, must work in men and 
women to-day what it did work in men and 
women in the early time.” What careful- 
ness it wrought in you; yea, what clearing 
of yourselves; yea, what indignation; yea, 
what fear; yea, what vehement desire; yea, 
what zeal; yea, what revenge.” Thus it 
must provide for the most radiant and 
regnant morality in the Christian life? 

Ah! yes. In this sense itis plain enough. 
In this sense of the recognition of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus over his life, the Christian 
man has enough to do; has immensities to 
do. In this sense it is an utmost lie for 
him to sit and sing 

“ Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do.” 
It were a good thing if we had more rever- 
berating preaching of the desolate Lord- 
ship of the Lord Jesus, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HOW THEY LIVE. 


BY D. M. HENDERSON. 








Armep with a copy of Tur InpEPENDENT 
for February 26th, I called on my friend, 
Mrs. Gillespie, a blithe little Scotch woman, 
who came here with her husband, a journey- 
man machinist, some ten years ago, and 
whom, hitherto, I have sought in vain to 
convince of the immense superiority of this 
favored land over all lands besides. She 
would allow America the possession of 
much that makes life enjoyable; but to her 
there was an aroma about things across the 
water, which made them richer than the 
same things here. Once I asked her what 
she and her husband came here for, if not 
to better themselves, and she answered, 
laughingly: ‘‘They sent us out as mission. 
aries.” Certainly, many of her neighbors 
might take lessons from her in cleanliness, 
industry, and thrift. Afterward she said 
more seriously: ‘‘ We did come seeking to 
better our condition; and we do not say 
that the experiment has failed; but some- 
times when we talk it over, and set our 
gains and losses side by side, it is hard to 
tell which is greater,” 

‘*What will Mrs. Gillespie say to this?” 
was my thought asI read your editorial re- 
marks on ‘‘Labor in Europe”; und that 
evening I made her a visit, paper in hand. 
Idid not desire to triumph over her so 
much as to answerto myself the puzzle, 
how such people, intelligent, cultured and 
quietly independent, should be the out- 
growth of such conditions as those de- 
scribed in your article, and how she and 
her family fared on half her present in- 
come, food being no cheaper, when now 
she professed to find it hard enough work 
to make ends meet. 

When I had read the article to her I 
asked: ‘‘What have you to say to that, 


backed by a volume of consular reports?” 


‘Don’t ask me,” she answered slowly, 
shaking her head. ‘I don’t know anything 
about Hurope. I am not» traveled lady. 
Glasgow and Baltimore are the only cities 
I ever lived in. I know how my people 
live at home, and I know how working 
people live here; and the article certainly 
does not describe things as I haye found 


“them.” , 


‘* Is it not true that your husband makes 
double the wages here that he did in Glas- 
gow?” I asked. a 

“Yes. He made 32 shillings a week 
there—that is $8.00; here he mades $15.00. 
It is not double; but nearly so.” 

‘‘And is it not true that food is as dear 
there as here?” 

‘“* Yes; generally speaking; itis. There 
are some notable exceptions. Sugar is 
an important article, and that is at least a 
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third cheaper; and so with oatmeal, which 
counts for something in a Scotchman’s 
grocery account. Then, although flour is 
equally dear, bread is cheaper, which may 
surprise you. But look atit! A loaf of 
bread here costs five cents, and weighs one 
pound or less; there a loaf weighs two 
pounds and costs seven cents. As arule, 
things which are quoted in the wholesale 
market reports at equal rates with the same 
things here, can be bought at retail cheaper 
there; for retailers are content with smaller 
profits. Last Summer! saw watermelons 
quoted in our morning papers at two dol- 
lars per hundred; but nowhere could I buy 
one for less than fifteen cents; there is 
never such a disparity in rates over there. 
Fish is cheaper; one of the most common 
street cries is ‘caller fresh herrin,’ bawbees 
and three a penny!’ But some things are 
dearer, and so many are just about equal, 
that I will not object if you put down food 
as costing about the same there as here.” 

‘Then, if these two points are admitted, 
what is there in the article on ‘ Labor in 
Europe,’ which does pot apply to life in 
Scotland as you have known it?” 


‘*Why,” said the little woman, “ there 
is the labor itself. Instead of doing less 
work here than in Glasgow, we do more. 
My husband works ten hours every day 
here—sixty hours per week; there he 
worked fifty-two hours. I always had him 
to myself on Saturday afternoons, and 
many a social visit and many an airing we 
enjoyed, which here we must either take 
Sunday for, or deny ourselves altogether. 
He had more holidays too—always a week 
at New Year, and another at the fair sea- 
son, with fast days and the like between. 
As for woman's work, I can just say that 
any woman who leaves Scotland, and comes 
here to have less to do, will find time to 
meditate on her mistake, but not much 
time for anything else.” 

‘* Why,” I said, *‘ mechanics’ wives here 
don’t have to work to eke out their hus- 
band’s earnings!” 

‘* No,” was her reply. ‘And mechan- 
ics’ wives there don’t have to, unless their 
husbands are drunken and shiftless, or un- 
less they have set out to gather riches by 
keeping shop, or some such thing. They 
mavage to make ends meet without doing 
work outside of their household duties; 
and those duties are less there than here. 
She has fewer stairs to climb, fewer gar- 
ments to wash and iron, less out-door 
sweeping and scrubbing to do, and more 
holidays. Perhaps you do not know that 
it is not exceptional, but quite customary 
for the families of industrious mechanics 
to spend a week, and sometimes two weeks, 
at the sea-side every Summer.” 

‘‘No,” I said. ‘* You astonish me! I 
could not have supposed it possible! How 
do they manage it?” 

‘Easily enough. The fare to a water- 
ing-place on the Clyde may be anywhere 
from twelve to fifty cents, and one or more 
furnished rooms in a snug little cottage 
can be rented for a very few dollars, and 
one can buy and cook one’s own provis- 
ions. It is different from the style in 
which people go to Long Branch or Cape 
May; but the benefits may be greater. 
Think of it! I have not had a two days’ 
holiday since I have been here! We can- 
not go without the children, and to stay 
anywhere over night costs more than we 
can afford. Why, our fares to and from 
the sea-shore cost more than our whole 
week’s vacation in Scotland.” 

‘*There,” I suid, ‘you make a decided 
point in favor of Glasgow as opposed to 
Baltimore, and you bave shown me one 
item of lessened expense, as well as of in- 
creased enjoyment; and that brings me 
just to the thing which most interests me— 
viz., to know what are the particular things 
which are so much cheaper than here, that 
it is possible to live fairly well on half the 
wages paid to mechanics here, with the 
principal items of food equally dear.” 

“Take house rents,” said Mrs. Gillespie. 
““My father writes me, within a month, 
that his landlord has given him notice that 
his rent will be raised from £14 to £16 per 
anfum. Call it £16, that is $80. I have 
seven rooms, and pay $138. More than 
double. 

** Yes,” I said, ‘* but you have more than 
double the accommodation!” 

She smiled and shook her head. 





‘¢ More room, but less accommodation,” 
she said. ‘‘A basement kitchen, which, 
being half underground, I never will use; 
a dining-room which I must use as a 
kitchen, and to and from which every drop 
of water must be carried; three flights of 
stairs to climb, and not a closet in a room. 
His rooms are furnished with closets, 
shelves, coal-bunker and a concealed bed. 
His fire grates, too, are supplied; so it costs 
less to furnish his house than it does mine. 
I have seven rooms, but use only four, 
which are all I need or can afford to fur- 
nish; so I pay rent fer three idle rooms, 
simply b°cause such a house as would suit 
me cannot be found in a respectable local- 
ity.” 

‘Rents half price. Next!” I said. 

‘Clothes half price, wear twice as long, 
and not so many needed,” was the quick 
response. 

**Let me see. You mean that good sound 
clothes cost no more than shoddy garments 
here, and that, of course, they outwear 
them. With that fact I have long been 
familiar; but [ do not see how fewer 
clothes are needed. Yours is a cold climate; 
is it not?” 

‘*Yes; and this is a hot and coldclimate; 
that makes the difference. It is not in 
Winter that people need many clothes, it 
is in Summer. My father never had to 
change his clothes with the seasons, except 
to put on a woolen undershirt and an over- 
coat in Winter. My husband has to under- 
goacomplete transformation, Winter and 
Summer, and must have more changes for 
the hot weather than for the cooler. It is 
so with myself and the children; indeed, 
the number of white pieces to be washed 
and ironed in the hot days is something 
which it never entered a Scotch woman’s 
head to imagine. In expense and labor 
there is a saving there of more than half.” 

‘*Rents and clothing cheaper; two im- 
portant items. What is next on the list?” 

‘Fuel and doctor’s bills can both be put 
down at less than half. Theo there isa 
long list of things, no one of which is great 
in itself, but the total of which is no small 
patt of the cost of living. All small ser- 
vices, for which a boy would take ten cents 
and never say ‘thank you,’ cost one penny 
there. Shaving is one penny, and hair. cut- 
ting two pence to three pence; literature, 
except copyrighted books, is much cheaper 
(vou know that American magazines costing 
thirty-five cents here are sold there for one 
shilling); all entertainments, lectures, con- 
certs, and excursions are less than half 
price. There is a saving of at least seven 
dollars a year inice, as itisnot used and not 
needed, In those articles of food which 
are cheaper, and in the articles which are 
not used there, there isaclear gain. They 
have no tomatoes, peaches, watermelons, 
nor sweet potatoes. They do not grow 
there.” 

‘*Ha!” Tsaid. ‘*So you admit that we 
live better here?” 

‘Tam neither claiming nor admitting, 
just now,” she replied. ‘‘I am simply ex- 
plaining. Though if these things grow 
here and not there,thank a kind Providence, 
and not a Protective Tariff. (The little 
woman is Scotch in her politics, and a Free 
Trader.) You have laughed at me often 
enough when I have told you that our meat 
was sweeter, our mutton more tender, our 
vegetables and fruits finer if less plentiful, 
that our gooseberries were equal to your 
grapes, and that even our salt is salter. 
But, though you think I look at all these 
things through a patriotic imagination, 
there is something in it. Where things 
grow not by spontaneous generation, but 
by careful culture, the best varieties are 
likely to be selected, and with the best re- 
sults. But I will tell you about what a 
Scotch mechanic’s table affords. 

‘*For breakfast—oatmeal porridge and 
milk (usually butter-milk), followed by 
coffee or tea, with eggs and ham or fish. 

‘Dinner—soup, meat, potatoes, turnips, 
parsnips, carrots, cabbage, pudding or cus- 
tard; no pie. 

‘*Supper—tea, bread and butter (includ- 
ing scones and oat-cakes), cheese and jelly; 
no meat. 

‘*Plain fare, you may call it, but it is suffi- 
cient. ‘‘ Fruits are a luxury in Scotland, and 
not an article of diet; yet remember that 
the intense Summer heat here makes these 
things, as well as the too-frequent ice 








creams and soda waters, almost a neces- 
nity. 

‘“‘Now, sir, don’t think I see nothing 
good in this country! I see its advantages. 
Wages, vn the whole, are better; one does 
not have to steer quite so close to the wind 
to make a safe harbor, the labor market is, 
not so overcrowded, new industries are al- 
ways being developed, and there is always 
the hope of achieving something, even if 
the hope is not realized.” 

‘‘ Well, Mrs. Gillespie,” I said, rising, 
‘| thank you for your talk. I do believe 
that the working men of this country have 
advantages greater than those of any other; 
yet you have helped me to see in some meas- 
ure, how in some parts, at least, wages 
may be smaller than they are with us, and 
yet life be not so stunted and pinched, after 
all.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
aaa intimin 


PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION IN 
MAINE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY 8. BURRAGE, D.D. 





Ar the last Baptist Autumnal Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, in a discussion of 
the temperance question, it was stated 
that the first and second prohibitory laws 
in Maine were enacted by the Democrats, 
and repealed by the Republicans. The 
Press, a temperance paper published in Bos- 
on, recently contained this statement: ‘‘In 
Maine, Prohibition was first enacted in 1849, 
by a Democratic legislature; was amended 
and became the ‘Maine Law’ in 1851, still 
by a Democratic legislature; was repealed 
in 1856, and again re-enacted in 1858, all be- 
fore the Republican Party came into 
power.” During the political campaign 
last Fall, these statements were repeated 
in a variety of forms. They contain some 
truth, which, in the way it is put, is very 
misleading, and errors so astounding that, 
for the sake of history, if for no other rea- 
son, they should be corrected at once. 

The Prohibition movement in Maine 
began as early as 1837, when Gen. Nathan 
Appleton, of Portland, laid before the 
legislature, of which he was a member, 
certain petitions asking for the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the sale of all alcoholic 
liquors, except such as were required for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. The 
petitions were referred to a joint committee, 
of which General Appleton was the chair- 
map, and he presented areport on the sub- 
ject, but no action was taken. The Pro- 
hibitory idca, however, had been implanted 
in the minds of the temperance people in 
the state, and in 1846 a law was enacted 
forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

The legislature, it is true, was a Demo- 
cratic legislature, but it is to be remem- 
bered that at that time the Republican 
Party had not been born. This law, how- 
ever, as it was without search and seizure 
clauses, contained no adequate provision 
for itsenforcement. Efforts were made by 
the temperance men in the state to amend 
the law in this particular, and in the closing 
hours of the legislature ot 1849 such an 
amendment was passed. The amendment, 
however, failed, as the Governor, who was 
a Democrat, declined to sign the bill, giv- 
ing his reasons in a message sent to the 
succeeding legislature. 

Agitation, however, was continued, and 
in the legislature of 1851, which was chosen 
on this issue, the law of 1846 was repealed, 
and a new law, containing search and seiz- 
ure clauses, and known as the ‘“ Maine 
Law,” was enacted. It was drafted by 


“Neal Dow, whose first appearance as an ad- 


vocate of Prohibition was in 1889, when he 
appeared before the Board of Aldermen in 
Portland in behalf of a cause to which he 
has now devoted almost half a century. 
The legislature, like that of 1846, was a 
Democratic one. Prohibition, however, as 
before, was not made a party measure. The 
Democrats were divided into Woolheads 
and Wildcats. The former, who subse- 
quently aided in forming the Republican 
Party, were opposed to slavery and rum; 
the latter favored both. In the Senate 
thirteen Woolheads, four Whigs, and one 
Free Soiler, eighteen in all, voted for the 
law; and ten—all Wildcats—voted against 
it. In the House, in which the law passed 
by a vote of eighty-one to forty, there was 
a like division. 

At the state election in 1852, those who 








were opposed to the Maine Law, organ- 
ized afid nominated Anson G. Chandler for 
governor, and he received 21,774 votes. In 
the following year, in consequence of a 
split in the Democratic and Whig parties, 
Anson P. Morrill was nominated as a Pro- 
hibition candidate for governor, and re- 
ceived 11,027 votes. The friends of Pro- 
hibition rallied again in 1854, and, though 
there was no choice on the part of the peo- 
ple, with the aid of the Know Nothings they 
carried the legislature, and their candidate, 
Mr. Morrill, was elected governor. 

In his address to the legislature, pre- 
sented January 6th, 1855, we find the first 
reference to Prohibition in any such state 
document. Mr. Morrill said: ‘‘ The law for 
the suppression of drinking houses aud 
tippling shops has been fully discussed by 
the people of this state, and become a 
question of prominence and deep interest 
in elections. The result proves conclusive- 
ly that the peeple are, by a very large ma- 
jority, in favor of sustaining that law; a 
happy verdict for the cause of humanity 
throughout the land. Had Maine declared 
against the law, her decision would have 
been felt most disastrously by other com- 
munities, where strong efforts are being 
made to obtain similar legislation.” In 
closing his remarks, he suggested the im- 
portance of so amending the law as to im- 
pose imprisonment for the first offense, 
and other such amendments as would make 
the law more efficient. Accordingly, the 
law of 1851, and an additional act approved 
March 31st, 1853, were repealed, and a new 
and more stringent law was enacted in its 
place, and approved by the governor, 
March 16th, 1855. 

At the Democratic State Convention, 
which met two or three months later, the 
party put itself on record in the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That the present intensified Liquor 
Law of this state, being antagonistic to their 
fundamental doctrines [which had been stated 
in previous resolutions], in consequence of its 
unnecessary stringency, the unlimited power it 
places in the hands of its administrators, the 
severity of its penalties, comparef with the 
magnitude of the offense committed,” etc., ‘has 
aroused the people of the state to demand essen- 
tial modifications of its provisions.” 

The Whig State Convention, that same 
year, declared in its resolutions that ‘‘the 
present intensified Liquor Law is in some 
of its provisions impracticable, unwise, and 
unconstitutional,” and ‘‘should be mod- 
ified.” 

The Republican Party, made up of the 
anti-slavery and anti-rum elements in the 
Democratic and Whig parties, that same 
year appeared upon the scene. At the con- 
vention held to nominate candidates for 
state offices the following resolution was 
adopted: 

** Resolved, That the existence and execution of 
the Maine Temperance Law is a vital element in 
the organization and life of a Republican Party 
in this state, and is one of the chief safeguards 
of the lives, reputation, property, and homes of 
our people.” 

This resolution is in marked contrast with 
the resolutions adopted by the Democratic 
and Whig Conventions, and shows of what 
material the party was composed. It had 
tu meet, however, the combined forces of 
the Democratic and Whig parties, aided by 
the liquor interests of Maine and other 
states, and was defeated. Gevernor Wells, 
the candidate ofthe anti-Maine Law voters, 
was elected, and in his address to the leg- 
isluture he declared his opposition to Pro- 
hibition, and advocated the enactment of a 
license law. He said: 

“The heads of the community will be satisfied 
with a restricted sale, by granting licenses in 
each city, town, and plantation, to no more sell- 
ers than will conveniently accommodate the pur- 
chasers. . . . Although many weil-meaning 
persons have approved of the existing law on 
this subject, believing it to be the best instru- 
mentality to advance a good cause, it seems to 
me that they have done so without a thorough 
examination and understanding of it, and that 
no rational and uuprejudiced man, who bas 
studied it attentively, can sanction its tyrannical 
details, and recommend it, as a rule of govern- 
ment, to a free people.” 

During the session of the legislature of 
1856, composed, as we have already indi- 
cated, the law of 1855 was repealed, and a 
license law enacted. 

The slavery qnestion was now becoming 
more and more prominent ; and this fact, to- 
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gether with the attitude of the anti-prohibi- 
tory party in power, with reference to the 
Maine Law, led to a Republican victory in 
1857, and Hannibal Hamlin was elected gov- 
ernor. In his address to the legislature he re- 
ferred to the repeal of the Maine Law the 
year before, and recommended that, after 
the subsidence of angry feelings, a Dill 
should be prepared and submitted directly 
to the people for their approval or rejection. 
This was done in the following year. Lot M. 
Morrill was then the governor of the state. 
In his address to the legislature he said: 

“The license system has proved wholly inad- 
equate everywhere, Under it, the sale and con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors have greatly 
increased. Our type of intemperance, both as 
to quantity and quality of liquor used, is severer 
than is known elsewhere, . .« Under the pres- 
ent law, the traffic in intoxicating drinks for a 
beverage is becoming quite general in all the 
cities and towns.” 

And he commended the subject, after a 
lengthy discussion, to the especial atten- 
tion of the legislature. During the session 
that followed the license law of 1856 was 
repealed, and a stringent prohibitory law 
re-enacted. In accordance with Governor 
Hamlin’s suggestion, the matter was re- 
ferred to the people, the question being 
whether they would have the ‘‘ License Law 
of 1856,” or the ‘“Prohibitory Law of 
1858.” 

The latter was ratified by a majority of 
22,952, and the law is still on the statute 
books of the state. Many amendments 
have been found necessary, and they 
have been added from time to time in the 
years that have followed. All the prohib- 
itory legislation which the state has, there- 
fore, it owes to the Republican Party, and 
one has only to review, even cursorily, the 
history of such legislation in Maine, to dis- 
cover the injustice of such remarks as those 
quoted at the opening of this article. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


“‘THE GREAT AWAKENING.” 
BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 


I wave read, with interest, the article 
with the above title, by Prof. C. A. Briggs, 
in Tae InpePENDENT of March 12th._ But, 
while assenting to most of its statements, 
and gratified with its spirit and aim, I can- 
not but take exception to one of his state- 
ments, in which he says: 

‘American Methodism produced two great 
theologians, Jonathan Dickinson and Jonathan 
Edwards, who remain as the best exponents of 
the theology of Methodism.” 

This statement is not warranted by facts, 
and is calculated to give the erroneous im- 
pression that the great revivals under 
Edwards were, directly or indirectly, the 
result of what Professor Briggs calls 
‘* Methodism.” 

Now ‘' Methodism,” in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that term, began with the 
Wesleys. But Charles Wesley was not 
ordained till 1735; and not till 1738 did he 
experience what he calls ‘‘the witness of 
adoption,” soon after which he began his 
great work as an evangelist. And John 
Wesley, who went to Georgia in 1736, says 
of himself: ‘‘I, who went to America to 
convert others, was never [7. ¢., not then} 

myself converted to God.” And it was not 
till 1738, when he went back to England, 
that he began his great evangelistic work. 

Now it was in 1734—5, three or four 
years before ‘‘Methodism ” can be said to 
have begun its career, that the first great 
and wonderful revival took place in North- 
ampton, under the preaching of Edwards, 
when the views he held as to regeneration 
and “ religious experience in godly living,” 
were, by him, so powerfully preached. 
And the second great revival in Northamp- 
ton, under his preaching, was in 1740, when 
the work was more general than before, ex- 
tending to more then a hundred and fifty 
towns in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. And Whitfield 
did not come to America till 1739; and did 
not even see Edwards till October, 1840, 
and then was with him only four days, 
when the revival was progressing in full 
power. And, at that time, he was decidedly, 
though most kindly, reproved for some of 
his sayings by Edwards, who was, by sev- 
eral years, the older and more experienced 
man and preacher. 

With these facts in view, it hardly seems 





fair or correct to speak of ‘‘ Methodism” 
as ‘‘ producing two theologians” like Ed- 
wards and Dickinson, or to say that Ed- 
wards and Dickinson are ‘‘ exponents of 
the theology of Methodism.” The word 
‘*Methodism” surely must be used in en- 
tirely a new and unusual sense, before 
either of these statements can be regarded 
as correct. 
GOUVERNEDR, N. Y. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH LECTURE, 





(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
MARCH 16TH, 1885.) 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES—LET - 
TERS FROM EX-PRESIDENT HILL, PRESIDENT 
WARREN, PROFESSOR PEABODY, PROFESSOR 
BOWEN, BISHOP HUNTINGTON, AND EX-PRESI- 
DENT HOPKINS—AN ADDRESS BY ANTHONY 
COMSTOCK—THE HOLY SPIRIT A PRESENT CHRIST 
HERMANN LOTZE ON THE DIVINE OMNIPRES- 
ENCE AS PERSONAL, 


ANOTHER magnificent audience was present in 
Tremont Temple, Monday noon, March 16th. 
People were standing at fourteen of the doors of 
the auditorium. A Boston newspaper says: 
** A}l, in fact, seemed to indicate that these lec- 
tures are growing even more popular each 
week.” Original letters on the Christian Evi- 
dences were read from several eminent special- 
ists on that subject. Mr. Anthony Comstock 
made a brief address, which was received with 
most marked favor. The lecture was on ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit, a Present Christ.” Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Armitage, of New York. 


THE PRELUDE. 
A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


It is my good fortune to be able to present to 
the public a symposium on the Christian Evi- 
dences, consisting of original letters from some 
of the most eminent American specialists on 
this great and grave theme. Of course, in a 
brief communication a treatise cannot be given ; 
and yet, when personal convictions are expressed, 
a whole treatise may be suggested ; for such con- 
victions are the holy of holies of character as 
well as of intellect, In order to put this series 
of letters before you in a way fair to the writers, 
I must ask you to remember that brevity was 
necessary, as the letters were intended for publi- 
cation. A short, incisive communidation goes 
far in the press; a long communication drops 
usually into obscurity, Two objects were in 
view—the wide circulation of these documents, 
both at home and abroad, and the statement of 
the most sacred personal convictions of the 
writers, 

A request, signed by the President of the Bos- 
ton Monday Lectureship Association, and by my- 
self, was sent out in the form of a circular. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 


Boston, March 7th, 1885. 

Dear Sir :—It is the habit of the Bostoa Monday 
Lectureship to seek information from distinguished 
authorities on aj] the topics it discusses, and some- 
times to publish letters from experts on the most 
vital themes before the public. 

A dozen leading professors and presidents of col- 
leges will be asked to answer biiefly the question: 
“ Why do you personally believe Christianity to be a 
revelation?” 

The letters received will be published, and it is 
hoped may form a Symposium on the Christian Evi- 
dences that will do much good at home and abroad. 

The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions lately solicited opinions of this kind 
for use in Japan, China, and India. 

Will you favor the Boston Monday Lectureship by 
a brief letter of from 500 to 1,000 words in reply to 
the above question? 


The expected replies have not all been received ; 
but I have in my hands several characteristic 
communications from distinguished men, whom 
it does not become me to praise in public, and 
who need 10 other commendation than the 
power and preciousness of their own words, I 
will read the letters in the order in which they 
came to me, 

Mr. Cook proceeded to read the following 
letters, introducing each by a few sentences as 
to the writer of it. Each letter was received by 
the audience with marked applause : 


FROM THE REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D., PORTLAND, ME., 
FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PORTLAND, ME., March 9th, 1885. 
TO THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

My Dear Sir ;—Many of the soundest and most as 
sured beliefs of the human mind rest upon evi~ 
dence which it is extremely difficult to state in 
words; many men, also, in attempting to make such 
statements, overlook the rea] grounds of their faith, 
and assign undue importance to trifies which merely 
confirm their belief. My faith in Christ may, there- 
fore, have ample reasons, even though I fail to 
assign such, or fail to arrange in a true order those 
which I assign. 

1, A personal experience of fifty years gives me 
an absolute knowledge of the saving, uplifting power 
of Jesus. His word has a power to rebuke, to 
cleanse, to comfort, to uphold, to enlighten me, in- 
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comparably greater than that of any other word 


which has ever reached. me, The nearer I keep to / 


him, and the more unreservedly I trust in him, so 
much the more tenderly do I feel the love of God 
redeeming, guiding, and sanctifying me. In con- 
tact with Jesus I feel that there is in him a fullness 
of divine redeeming energy, the effects of which on 
me are limited only by my own unfaithfulness, or 
by my want of capacity to receive it. 

2, In the intimacies and friendships of these same 
fifty years, I have found that the purest, sweetest, 
and noblest of my friends were also those who kept 
nearest to Jesus, I could name, I think, over 
twenty persons who at first made a deep impression 
On me through the peculiar blending of purity, 
sweetness, and strength in them; and whom I after- 
ward discovered to be in the habit of a frequent 
devout study of the mind and temper of Christ as 
revealed in the gospels. 

8. My reading of history leads me to believe that 
Jesus has exerted this redeeming power from the 
beginning; tuat it is he who has lifted the world 
out of the moral darkness and corruption of the 
Roman Empire; that his word has had a beneficent 
effect a myriad times greater than the teaching of 
all the moralists and sages of the countries of the 
East or of Greece and Rome, 

4, In reading the four gospels, I am ever more 
and more impressed with this fact: That the lan- 
guage ascribed to Jesus not only Occasionally as- 
serts his possessions of authority far above that of 


Hebrew prophets and Grecian philosophers, but that . 





it very frequently, unc ly, undesignedly be- 
trays his ever-present consciousness that God was 
dwelling in him, and giving him a dignity, authority, 
and power which had not, at that time, ever entered 
into any other heart to conceive. It is this which 
has, in those rare hours when my soul had fallen 
into deep darkness, made the entrance of his word 
give a light above that of the sun, 

6. And this leads to a fifth point; this peculiarity 
of the language ascribed to Jesus is a strong evi- 
dence that the gospels give us substantially the very 
words of those who had themselves seen and heard 
Jesus, I[ have read carefully, and tried to read im- 
partially, the criticism of those who differ in opinion 
from me; butI cannot bring my mind to doubt 
that the ninth, the eleventh and the twentieth chap- 
ters of John are substantially the very words of 
an eye and eur witness to the scenes,} telling what 
he saw and heard because it was true, 

6. The testimony of Paul in those epistles which 
are on al] hauds acknowledged to be his, has also 
weight with me. I cannot conceive that he would 
use the language which he continually does, con- 
cerning his knowledge of the Christian faith and 
doctrine, unless his communications with Jesus 
after the resurrection and ascension had been some- 
thing very different from a merely inward, spiritual 
communion, such as it is granted to other believers 
to enjoy. 

7. The paragraphs which I have numbered 5 and 
6,1 regard rather as confirmations than as inde- 
pendent arguments. The miracles, and especially 
the most amply attested, crowning miracle—the 
resurrection of Jesus trom the dead after cructfixfon 
anda coup de grace from the soldier's spear—con- 
firm my faith in Jesus’s special authority; a faith 
produced by his unexampled majesty and power, as 
portrayed in the evangelists, and as witnessed by the 
inmost experience and confession of milijons of 
those who have been redeemed by him. Yours very 
truly, THOMAS HILL, 

¥ROM PRESIDENT W. F. WARREN, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Bowron, March 10th, 1885, 
THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

My dear Str :—You ask me briefly to answer the 
question, ““ Why do you personally believe Chris- 
tianity to be a revelation?” 

By “Christianity” is meant, as I suppose, not the 
Christian Scriptures, nor the Christian Doctrines, 
nor the Christian Church, but that entire system of 
religious truths and forces which professing Chris- 
tians connect with the history and person of Jesus 
Christ. 

By “revelation” is meaot, as I suppose, a com- 
munication from God to man—not mainly of ideas, 
or of perceptive law, or of promises, or of warnings 
—but far above and beyond al] these communica- 
tions, a persona) spiritual manifestation of the Di- 
vine to men, culminating in a veritable incarnation 
of the Son of God, and in a world-historic effusion 
of the illuminating, regenerating, and sanctifying 
Spirit of God. 

With this understanding of the question, and ac- 
cepting the limits of statement suggested in the 
letter, I do not know that I can furnish a more 
truthful answer than this: I believe Christianity 
to be a revelation, because it has made me incapable 
of any contrary belief. 

Ican conceive of myself in a state mentally and 
spiritually so unJeveloped that, if I were really in it, 
l have no reason to think I should care for, or hold to 
any better religion, or philosophy, or life, than those 
of a groveling fetich-worshiper. Christianity has 
rendered me utterly and forever incapable of believ- 
ing or resting in the religious system of such a 
mind, 

In like mannerI can easily imagine a somewhat 
higher state or development, in which deism or 
pantheism would answer all the questions of really 
vital interest to my thought, and, if duly instilied 
into me in the way of hereditary teaching and cus- 
tom, the appropriate system would undoubtedly 
command my honest, intellectual beef, But Chris- 
tianity has lifted me entirely above the possibility 
of this also, Whenever I undertake to think my 
way into the one system or the other, or into any of 
the non-Christian religions of the past or present, i 
find that Christianity has so broadened my outjook 
that no philosophy of being, or of history, or of des- 
tiny can satisfy me but Christ’s. It has so iljumi- 
nated and quickened my conscience that no moral 
ideals can satisfy me but Christ’s, It has so reno- 
vated and intensified my emotional nature that I can 
rest in no love short of that which is evoked and 
nourish ed and strengthened by living communion 





‘with Christ, It has so wrought upon my will that I 
can accept no law, and work contentedly from no 
motive other than the law and the motive which 
have been given me by Jesus Christ. At the bottom, 
therefore, I suppose I believe in the divineness of 
Christianity because it has divinely lifted me above 
the possibility of every contrary belief. 

If this be true, the system is far more than “ gelf- 
evidencing.” It has the diviner power of vitally 
creating, not belief, but believers. Moreover the 
man who proclaims his doubts of its divineness tells 
me nothing about Christianity; he only tells me 
something about hiunself. He is simply a manifest 
pauper, passionately protesting that he is not a 
Croesus, He may moye my pity, but never my con- 
victions, 

In the fellowship of this holy faith, ever 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, 
FROM THE REY. PROF, A, P, PEABODY, D.D., 
FORMERLY PREACHER TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

I believe Christianity to be divine: 

1, Because [ am conscious of its adaptation to my 
nature, of its having made me whatever I am mor- 
ally and spiritually, and of capacities and needs 
infinitely beyond my present attainments, for which 
it has ample resources, 

2. Because in the history of the world it isthe only 
cause of al] that has been best and noblestin human- 
ity since the advent of Christ, 

8, Because I can trace uader its influence a con- 
stant and unintermitted progress, of which there is 
no other assignable cause, 

4. Because the phenomena connected with the 
earliest stages of the existence of Christianity are 
such as could not have been had there not appeared 
on the earth a being specially endowed, inspired, 
and empowered by God, and had not this being actu- 
ally risen from the dead, 

6. Because more than half a century’s conversance 
with what has been written for and against the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of the gospels, has left 
ine with a strong conviction that they were written 
by the men whuse names they bear, and especially 
that there are portions of the Fourth Gospel, such as 
the narrative of the conversation with the woman at 
Samaria, that of the man born blind, that of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, and the story of our Lord’s own rea- 
urrection, which could not have been written except 
by an eye and ear witness, A. P. PEanopy. 

FROM PROFESSOR FRANCIS BOWEN, 
PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY IN HARVARD 
OOLLEGE, 

HARVARD COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, March 12th, 1885, 
Rev, JOSEPH COOK, 

My Dear Sir;—I appreciate very highly the good 
work which you have done in your Monday lectures ; 
but... any adequate treatment of the subject which 
you suggest would occupy a volume, which, at my 
advanced age, and with feeble health, I am unable 
to prepare; and an inadequate consideration of it 
would only provoke the scornful question, **Is that aj} 
which you have to say on 80 momentous a theme?” 
The strong faith which is in me rests upon a very 
broad and solid basis of facts and arguments, of 
historical proofs and truths discovered by spiritual 
insight, which cannot be condensed into the narrow 
limits of a single letter. I cannot select some few 
fragments of this evidence, and affirm that the re- 
moval of these would endanger the security of the 
whole edifice, There isa consensus of testimony, 
ubserved facts, inferences and innate convictions of 
the human heart and soul, the joint effect of which 
is inflnitely stronger than that of any two or three 
single considerations, Most of our assured beliefs 
rest upon such @ consensus, gathered by what Car- 
dina] Newman happily calls “the illative seose,” 
and which 1s seldom, if ever, ana!yzed into ita con- 
stituent elements, with their relative power of per- 
suasion or proof assigned to each. There is evi- 
dence enough for me merely in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Parables of our Lord, considered 
simply as uttered there and then, and by Him whose 
whole life, character, and death, exemplified all 
that he taught, and showed that in him the fullness 
of the Godhead was incarnate; for he spake as 
never man spake. Butthe great majority of man- 
kind are 80 brutalized by ignorance, frivolity, and 
sin, that they cannot appreciate the force of this 
simple and decisive argument. Educate them into 
repentance, into purity, knowledge, and holiness, 
and you will thus enable them to believe. Preach 
to them as did John the Baptist, in the wiiderness 
of Jadea, saying, “* Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand,” 

Very traly yours, 
FRANCIS BOWEN, 
FROM BISHOP HUNTINGTON, 
SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


_ SYRACUSZ, March 14th, 1996, 

Dear Brother ;—You ask me why I “ personally 
believe Christianity to be a revelation.” I so believe 
chiefy for seven reasons. 

1, Seeing from abundant signs that [ myself and 
the universe I live in must have hada personal 
Maker, and instructed by my own soul that he must 
be a Father, I find it to be antecedently probable, if 
not a moral necessity, that he should speak to his 
children, disclosing to them his character and his 
will. 

2. Christianity declares of itself explicitly, re« 
peatedly, and in terms and a tone befitting the 
majesty and tenderness of the message, that it is 
such a revelation; and nothing has been said or 
done in the world since it appeared, to negative that 
august claim, or to weaken its force. 

8. Christianity is embodied and manifested to man- 
kind in the living Person of Jesus Christ, who 
stands, has stood for eighteen centuries, and prom- 
ises always to stand in the complete stature of men, 
the one perfect type, measure, and pattern of our 
manifold humanity, affirming without refutation 
that he is the only begotten Son of God, and estab« 
lishing that affirmation by a divine goodness, wis« 
dom, and power—an incarnate life of God on the 
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4 Through this incarnation, which must in reality 
be “from the beginning,” and in its issues ever- 
jasting, as well as by his teaching and suffering, 
Christ, who is Christiamty, demonstrates the 
supremacy of the moral law, which is the welfare of 
the human race and the glory of God. 

56. This demonstration of life, which shines sufll- 
ciently by its own light, {s published, extended, and 
continued from age tu age, by writings of which 
both the genuineness and the authenticity are 
attested against every kind and degree of hostile 
assault, and of whicn the historical authority may 
now be considered as beyond reasonable dispute. 

6. Christianity, as well by what it direct'y confers 
on all men who will receive it in spirit, mind, apd 
body, and in every private and social relation, as 
well as by its superhuman certificates of miracle, 
prophecy, and inspiration, by its openings of a 
world of life above us, and by its assurance of per- 
soual immortality, proves its precise fitness to all 
the wauts of our nature, from its strongest to its 
weakest point, giving this express evidence that it 
proceeds from the Creator of that nature, 

7. The undeniable effects of Christianity on 
national, domestic, and individual progress, wrought 
through the organization, ministries, and missions 
of the Christian Church, in knowledge, virtue, 
order, freedom and mercy, testify not only that the 
God of truth revealed it, but that the God of history 
is with it and within it, Christendom is accounted 
for only by Christianity, and Christianity broke too 
suddenly into the world to be of the world. 

Faithfully yours, 
F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
FROM EX-PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS, 
WILLIAMS COLLBUE. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, March Léth, 1885. 
TOs REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

Dear Sir :~—Thirty-nine years ago I published a vol- 
ume on the * Kvidences of Christianity,” in which | 
gave my reasous for believing it to be true. Obser- 
vation apd reflection have since confirmed me in 
that belief, and | now comply with your request by 
stating briefly some of its grounds, 

1. Il believe Christianity to be true because I be- 
lieve the narratives contained in the four gos- 
pels aad the Acts of the Aposties. ‘These mutually 
contrm each other, and are, to say the least, as 
worthy of credit as any other ancient narratives, 

2. So far from disbelleving these narratives be- 
cause of the miraculous element in them, I believe 
them «# revealed system being in itself miraculous, 
because the mitacies which ure Darrated as a part 
of the system, as well uw those which go to coutirm 
it, are such mirucles. 

8. L believe Christianity to be,true, because of the 
types and prophecies which preceded it, 

4. Because of its marvelous connection with what 
went before, both as wWentica) and diverse, It is 
identical in spirit as requiring rightegusness, and as 
providing for pardon through sacrifice, but so dl- 
verse in form that lo this day the Jews do not ses 
the identity. 

5, Beouuse there ist) such an extent an analogy 
between Christianity and Nature. 

6. Because, if Christianity had not been of God it 
would have perished in the tomb of Jesus, 

T. Because, not having perished, it has transformed 
individual character as vothing else has done, or 
can do, 

3. Because it has so greatly modified social jife 
and institutions, has founded vew civilizations. and 
hasin it the only principle and method of perma- 
nent pregress. 

9. Because it alone reveals God as a Father, and 
80 provides for the brotherhood of the race, 

iv, Because its morality is coincident with that 
drawn from a philosophical analysis of the constitu- 
tion of man, is perfect, and would perfect society, 

ll. Because the character of Christ could not have 
been originated by nan. 

12, Because, much less could the character of 
Christ combined with his ofices as Prophet, Priest, 
King, and fnal Judge, have been thus originated. 
But both his character and offices are indispensable 
to his belong such a Saviour as man needa, 

18. Because Christianity is fitted to be the univer- 
sal religion. 

14. Because, as gravitation is universal by reach- 
ing the masses through its action on each particle, 
so Christianity seeks to become universal by deal- 
ing with men as individuals. 

15. Because Christianity reveals a future state in 
accordance with the highest faculties and aspira- 
tions of man, and makes provision for fitting him 
for that state, both in his relation as a sinner to the 
perfect moral government of God, and as be needs 
an inward change. 

16. Because the future state thus revealed is the 
only basis for an optimistic view of the present 
life, and so for a justification of the ways of God to 
met. 

17. Because Christ, as he is revealed in the New 
Testament, is just sucha Saviouras I need, and is 
* precious ” to me, as he is to all who believe. 

Lest I should rival the Boston Lectureship itself, 
in the namber of my heads and divisiuns, J atop 
here. d 

With earnest sympathy in your work, 

Yours, MARK HopKtna, 
THE INTERLUDE. 

In the interlade, in compliance with several 
written requests which had been made by her 
friends, Mrs, Eddy, the President of the Massa- 
chusetta Metaphysical College, was given by the 
chairman time in which to make a brief reply 
to the Rev. Dr. Gordon's letter on so-called 
Christian Science. She denied that she was or 
ever had been a Spiritualist ; affirmed her faith 
in God as a Supreme Father, although she held 
peculiar views as to his personality, and also an 
to the personality of man; expressed her be- 
lief that the Atonement includes redemption 
from sickness and death; and asserted that the 
methods of healing in Christian Science do not 





depend on one wind acting on another, nor on 
animal magnetism, nor on faith alone, although 
they combine with the latter, but that they de- 
rive their efticacy from ‘the Power, God, so un- 
derstood as to enable us to rise above the evi- 
dence of the senses” and belicve in the unreality 
of sickness, which disappears when thoroughly 
believed to be unreal. Except in the applause 
which followed the assertion that she was not @ 
Spiritualist, the address was met by no response 
from the audience. 

Mr. Coox.—-I have now the honor and the de- 
light of introducing to you one of the heroes of 
modern reform. He is so admirably unpopular 
that one of those who have reason to dread the 
laws lately offered him money enough to make a 
tour around the world; but he told his tempter 
that sea water did not agree with him, [Laugh- 
ter.) The wanagers of a great lottery company 
agreed to pay $25,000 annually to the society 
which this reformer represents, if he would but 
allow them to have a branch office on Manhattan 
Island, and he refused. [Applause.] He has ofcen 
performed his public duties at the risk of his life. 
Let us give a warm reeeption to the yet young 
but rcarred and foremost veteran in the Ameri- 
can conflict with the corrupters of youth, An- 
thony Comstock, of New York City. (Prolonged 
applause. } 

Mr. Comstock.—Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have but five minutes, I have not time even to 
express my gratitude for this manifestation of 
your hearty and cordial interest in the cause 
which I represent; but for the kind words of 
Mr. Cook, and your indorsement of them, I 
must thank you, and proceed at once to give you 
just a few facts, 

In 1872, like a huge octopus, there was reach- 
ing out in every direction the foe of moral 
purity among the children of this country. It 
was hydra-headed, Like the plagues of Egypt, 
it came up into our homes, surrounded our 
hearthstores, hunted out the pupils in the public 
school, college and seminary, sought the young 
far and wide, thrusting upon them a literature 
which would have put Sodom and Gomorrah to 
the blush. There facts first came out through my 
seeing young men, my associates, ruined and 
cursed by this evil. Then my eyes were opened 
by finding the business systematized, and then 
came the appalling fact that there was no legis, 
lation, there was no remedy, there was vo way 
of suppressing the evil. 

In 1873 we besought Congress to shut the 
mails to this evil, and it was done. In 1873 the 
legislature of the State of New York was asked 
to pass 4 law, prohibiting the publication and 
sale of this matter, and it was done. (Applause, } 
The next thing was to enforce these laws. 
When we commenced we could not secure a con- 
viction against the most arrant villain. There 
was not public sentiment enough to sustain me 
in arresting men for dealing in the grossest 
matter. But what has been done? In 1873 there 
were published 165 different books, thousands 
and thousands of photographs were scattered 
broadcast. Men and women made a business of 
collecting the names .of boys and girls, taking 
the catalogues of schools and seminaries, and 
from those catalogues writing out lists of the 
names of the children, and sending to them, un- 
known to parents and teachers, the most infa- 
mous matters of corruption, What has been ac- 
complished since 1873? By the providence of 
God we bave been permitted to seize the plates 
for printing 163 of the 165 books. [Applause.] 
Since 1878, thirty-six other books have been 
published in’ this country, and we have been 
permitted by the same providence to seize the 
plates of all the thirty-six. [Applause.] Thirty- 
five thousand seven hundred and sixty-six 
pounds of books and letter press, 25,879 pounds 
of plates and engravings for printing these 
books, 350 steel and copper plates for illustrat- 
ing these books, over 500 electro and wood-cut 
plates have been seized and destroyed. [Ap- 
plause.] There have been gathered up 230,955 
pictures, 1,402,444 circulars and leaflets have been 
destroyed, and we have seized in the hands of 
the venders of these iniquities 982,010 names 
which they used as a matter of merchandise, 
selling the lists among themselves in order to 
forward secretly to these names the advertise- 
ments and circulars of this accursed matter. 

For five years we pursued this enemy alone, 
Then we found other and kindred enemies. We 
found six hundred open gambling saloons in the 
city of New York ; nine lotteries with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Through these six hun- 
dred saloons, allowing them but $15 a day each, 
and taking the records of the lotteries as pub- 
lished by themselves,there was $10,000,000 a year 
going into the pockets of these criminals—blood 
money at the expense of the morals of the pub- 
lic. What has been done in this department? 
We have not to-day—and I am proud to say it— 
an open saloon or an open lottery in the city of 
New York, where the general public can go in 
and gamble, or can go in and buy a lottery 
ticket. [Applause.) And in tbis connection let 
me say that we have seized 1,115,000 pool tickets, 
275,416 lottery tickets, 68,500 chips for gambling, 
and 147,348 lottery circulars. 

Then commenced, my friends, in 1879, the 
warfare against the criminal papers—the 
boys’ and girls’ story papers, and the 
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illustrated criminal papers. We appealed 
to the Canadians at a meeting at the Thou- 
sand Islands Park to intercede with their govern- 
meot to prohibit the transmission of this matter 
across the line into Canada. They weut home; 
they appealed to their government; their gov- 
ernment sent a protest to the Post-Office De- 
partment of the United States, and from that 
day the Police Gazette and like papers have had 
to stop this side of Canada. [Applanse.] Seven 
states have recently passed laws against the cir- 
culation of the boys’ and girls’ story papers, 
these papers of crime and bloodshed. And 
there are to-day, before the legislatures of Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and other 
states, proposals for laws upon the same ques- 
tion. A law was passed last year by the State of 
New York,; and I am proud to say that two of 
the four infamous papers that stared our chil- 
dren in the face from the news-stands, putting 
them to the blush, and corrupting them wher- 
ever they came in contact with them, have died 
a natural death—disease, too much respect- 
ability. (Laughbter.] The circulation of one of 
the other leading papers of this class has de- 
creased from 125,000 to 67,000. ‘That of another 
has fallen off fifty per cent. since, has had to be 
toned up, and a gentieman told me, a day or two 
ago, that respectability would soon kill it, 

Now, my friends, these are only dry figures 
and statistics. Let me in conclusion, in my last 
minute, if Ihave not already exceeded my time, 
answer one question: How has this been done? 
In 1872 a poor clerk in the city of New York, 
without friends or money, set out to do this 
work, There was no aveaue open except prayer 
to God. He prayed for money to work with, 
and itcame, He prayed for friends for this 
cause, and they caine. He prayed for laws, and 
they came. And throughout thirteen years of 
experiences such as few men are called upon to go 
through, in the face of attempted assassinations, 
in the face of obloquy and reproach, in the face 
of the foulest misrepresentations and insinua- 
tions of the basest character, in the face of con- 
spiracies black as night, to crush my reputation 
and to repeal these laws, I have gone forward, 
trusting alone to divine help, and I am spared, 
by the mercy of God, to certify to these facta, 
and to these results. And to his name be all the 
glory! ([Prclonged applause.) 

Mr. Coox.—Let us condense our enthusiasm 
into a thunderbolt. [Renewed applause.] I 
have the honor, Mr. Chairman, of moving that 
this audience pass, by a rising vote, the fullow- 
ing: 

Resolved; That the laws which seven states have 
enacted, and the bills which several states, including 
Massachusetts, are now considering for the suppres- 
sion of infamous literature and of criminal story 
papers, have our hearty approval, apd that we 
earnestly commend these reforms to the support of 
the Massachus tts Legislature. 

The r-ading of the resolution was received 
with loud applause. The motion was put by the 
Rev. Dr. Bates, and was adopted by a unani- 
mous rising vote of from 2,000 to 3,000 people, 


THE LECTURE. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT A PRESENT CHRIST. 


Religion, as Julius Muller taught, is nothing 
less than affectionate communion with God as 
personal, It is the central thought of theistic 
science and of Christianity that men, as they 
are, can be made holy only by loving a Holy Per- 
son. A Holy Spirit is a present God. The Holy 
Spirit is a present Christ. But, in substance, a 
Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit are one omni- 
present person, and love for that person is the 
means, and the only possible effective means, for 
the purification of the world. This, the most 
alluring and terrible, the most beautiful and 
awful of religious truths, has triumphed and 
will continue to triumph in Christianity, and is 
beginning to triumph in philosophy. 

Where God acts there he is. He is omni- 
present not only in the laws of matter, but also 
in those of mind. The Holy Spirit, therefore, is 
known to theistic science. Certainly a Holy 
Spirit is vividly known to ethical science. Is this 
Holy Spirit the Holy Spirit of the Scriptures? I 
live in the joy of the faith that a Holy Spirit 
known to science and the Holy Spirit known to 
Scripture is Christ's Holy Spirit, for God is one, 
Cau I make these propositions appear reasonable? 
Face to face with denials of the Divine Person- 
ality, can I show that we live and move and have 
our being enswathed by the divine omnipresence 
asa person? I wish to plant my feet only on 
ground that cannot be shaken, and so, as often 
heretofore, I make my own the philosophy of 
Hermann Lotze, and repudiate utterly the nar- 
row naturalism of the Spencers and the Bains, 
and the entire school of agnostics. 

Let me place the stepping-stones of my argu- 
ment, if possible, in distinct and logical order. 

1. As Hermann Lotze has taught, and this is 
one of the most incisive sentences that German 
philosophy has given to the world: ‘* Laws never 
exist oulside, Letween, beside or above the things 
that are to obey them,” They exist within these 
things; they are immanent. (Lotze, ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Religion,” translated by Professor Ladd, 
Boston, 1885, page 83.) It is, or ought to bea 
familiar truth to all thoughtful persons, that, as 





Dr. Carpenter assures us, we have no right to 
say that the universe is governed by natural 
laws but only that it is governed according to 
natural laws. ‘The prevalent method of speak- 
ing of the authority of general laws of Nature 
over things,” says Lotze (Jbid., p. 83), ** has 
nothing properly corresponding to it in the 
actual state of the case.” A natural law is a pro- 
cess, not a power. It is a method of operation, 
not an operator. (See Drummond’s “* Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.”) A natural law 
without God behind it is no more than a glove 
without a hand in it. 

2. Natural laws in the conscience, the intel- 
lect, the imagination, the will and the affections 
ae wellasin matter, are only the constant method 
of action of the Divine Omnipresence. 

8. The soul, therefore, in all its faculties is 
demonstrably touched by that Omnipresence. 

4. The Divine Omuipresence is personal. So 
far from personality being irreconcilable with 
the conception of an infinite being, we must say 
with Hermann Lotze that perfect personality is 
reconcilable only with the conception of such a 
being. 

In the name of clear thought, and of Heaven 
itself, let us have done with the provincialism of 
the English agnostics and of their American 
echoes! We often hear in our unphilusophical 
age the superficial and supercilious assertion 
that God cannot be a person. But here I open 
one of the freshest books of German philos- 
ophy—the dictated portions of the lectures of 
Hermann Lotze, as just translated and given to 
the American public by Professor Ladd, of Yale 
College, and I find a profound chapter on the 
‘* Personality of the Absolute.” Far from being 
disturbed by the shallow English and American 
schools of agnosticism, this greatest of modern 
teachers of philosophy maintains that, ‘It suf- 
fices for laying the foundation of personality if 
a spiritual being has the faculty of apprehend- 
ing itself ‘’s ‘L’ in opposition to its own states, 
which are only its * states’ and not ‘I.’ A rela” 
tion to an external reality is not necessary ; and, 
consequently, ‘ personality’ also is not bound to 
the condition of finiteness—to wit, to that of be- 
ing limited by another reality of the same kind.”’ 
(p. 65.) “Perfect personality is reconcilable 
only with the conception of an Infinite Being ; 
for finite beings only an approximation to this 
is attainable.” (p. 69.) Man is an imperfect 
person ; God is the perfect personality. 

6. Theré is, therefore, a Holy Spirit known to 
conscience and ethical science. 

As to the omnipresence of God's personal 
action in the universe and in man’s soul, 
hear the loftiest of recent German thinkers: 

“ Finite spirits who are not the Absolute itself, 
but only modification or fragments of the same, and 
yet likewise possess all their existence only through 
this Absolute, do constantly, in case they reflect 
upon themselves, suppose that they find an o..scure 
germ in their own being—to wit, just this power of 
the Absolute itself. Uhis power it is which works 
through and through them, and, without their as- 
sistance, prescribes for them the uniwersal forms of 
their spiritual activity, their sensation, imagination, 
judgment, etc. ; and which permits them only within 
narrow Jimits to dispose further of this dowry, and 
to pursue their special ends.” (p, 67.) 

6. That searching Omnipresent, Personal 
Power, working through and through all facul- 
ties of the soul, and in all portions of space and 
time, must be included in what the Scriptures 
designate as the Logos, the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and that 
in the beginning was with God and was God. 

7. The Logos is the pre-existent Christ, by 
whom, according to the Scriptures, all things 
were made, and in whom all things consist. 

8. There is but one God, and, therefore, a Holy 
Spirit known to science and the Logos known to 
the Scriptures as the pre-existent Christ are in 
substance one. 

Let it not be supposed that I deny or doubt 
that there are three subsistencies in the one 
substaace of the divine nature; but, while I 
affirm that we must not unify these three sub- 
sistencies, I affirm with equal emphasis that we 
must not divide the substance. Trinitarians are 
not Tritheists, 

9. The Holy Spirit known to the Scriptures 
is revealed as one with God. 

10. There is but one God and, therefore, a Holy 
Spirit known to science and the Holy Spirit 
known to the Scriptures are in substance one. 

11. The New Testament teaching is that a Holy 
Spirit and the Holy Spirit are Christ’s Holy Spirit, 
identical with him in substance, though not in 
the technical meaning of personality, or method 
of working. 

12. The great Ewald, once called a skeptic, 
affirms in his latest books, and face to face with 
the acutest modern rationalism, that “nothing 
can be more perverse than to deny the historical 
reality of the events described in Acts ii,” in 
which we have the history of the Pentecostal 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, 

18. These events were predicted most defi- 
nitely by Obrist himself, The most striking 
contrast of passages that can be made from all 
Scripture is that between the record of their pre- 
diction and that of its fulfillment. 

A little while and ye shal] not see me: and again, 
a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go te 
the Father. 
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“Then said some of his disciples among them 
selves, What is this that ie saith unto us, A little 
while, and ye shall not see me; and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see me; and because I go to the 
Father? 

«“ They said, therefore, What is this that he saith, 
A little while? We cannot tell what he saith. 

** Now, Jesus knew that they were desirous to ask 
him, and said unto them, Do ye inquire among your- 
selves of that I said, A little while, and ye shall not 
see me, and again, a little while, and ye shall see 
me? 

*“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, that ye shall weep 
and lament, but the world shai] rejoice, and ye shali 
ve sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy. I will see you again.” (St. John, xvi.) 

« And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place. 

«And suddenly there came a sound from Heaven, 
as of arushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. 

+ And there anpeared unto them cloven tongues 
like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 

“ And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. 

“Bat Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted 
up his voiceandsaid: . . . 

“Ye men of Israel hear these words. , . . 
Jesus . . . approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by 
himinthe midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know. . « « 

“This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all 
are witnesses, 

*: Therefore being, by the right hand of God, ex- 
alted, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye 
now see and hear. 

‘‘ Therefore,” and this is Peter’s colossal “ there- 
fore,” on which too much emphasis cannot be 
placed, “therefore, let the house of Israel] know 
assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus 
whom ye have crucified both Lord and Christ.” 

“Now when they heard this ‘therefore,’ they 
were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter 
and to the rest of the aposties: Men and brethren 
what shall we do? 

“Then Peter said unto them: Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

“For the promise 18 unto you and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.” (Acts ii.) 


Ages will pass yet before the full significance 
of the stupendous events here recorded can 
begin to be fathomed. For onel avow myself 
profoundly dissatisfied with the ordinary treat- 
ment of the Cnristian Evidences, in which they 
are mechanically divided into external and 
internal. Let us foliow Christ’s method in the 
Christian Eviderces. He appealed to axiom- 
atic truth: ‘‘A man cannot serve two masters” ; 
“ye cannot serve God and Mammon”; ‘‘a foun- 
tain cannot bring forth at the same time sweet 
water and bitter.” He appealed to the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. He appealed to his own sin- 
lessness. He appealed to miracle in the resur- 
rection. But, in his method of contact with the 
finite. mind, the Holy Spirit has the supreme 
place. ** He hath shed forth this, and, there- 
fore,” the apostle says, forgetting no other por- 
tion of the evidence, and arranging all the parts 
in natural relations, ‘‘let all the house of Israel— 
let Boston, let New York, let all the cities of the 
future—know assuredly that God hath made this 
same Jesus both Lord and Christ.” 

14. The earthly life is connected with the 
celestial Jife of Christ by the sacred forty days 
which the Church seems to have forgotten, In 
the ordinary treatment of the Christian Evidences, 
our discussion of the life of Christ usually 
begins with the nativity, runs on through the 
earthly period, and closes with the resurrection. 
But in the Holy Scriptures we open the Book of 
Acts, and find: the statement that all that is 
contained in the gospels, is a record of what 
Jesus “began both to do and to teach.” This 
was his own instruction. ‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you. Ye cannut bear them 
now.” During the forty days he appeared and 

disappeared. He breathed upon his disciples, 
and said: “Receive ye the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” He performed miracles in their pres- 
ence, and out of the invisible state shed forth 
such influences upon the disciples as to estab- 
lish the identity of the personality in the celes- 
tial world and that in the terrestial. 


The forty days are the links between the mir- 
acles of our Lord in his earthly state, and the 
miracles of oar Lord in his celestial state. He 
who follows Christ’s method in the Christian 
Evidences will never fail to make the connection 
between the earthly and the celestial state of 
Christ; nor to find in that connection and in 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, Christ’s con- 
tinued life. Every breath of a Holy Spirit or of 
the Holy Spirit which has touched or now 
touches or shall yet touch the nations, or com- 
munities, or individuals, is as truly Christ’s as 
that breath was which he cast forth upon his 
disciples when he said: “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost.” The dispensation of the Spirit is the 
Personal reign of Christ. (3ee Hare’s “Mission 
of the Cumforter,” passim, and Warren’s “* The 
Parousia of Cbrist.”) It is from this point of 
View that I would have you approach the meas- 
Ureless inspiration of the topic of a permanent 
Ventecost, and an immanent Immanuel in the 





universe. A Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit, Christ’s 
spirit now with us! 

It is certain that I am teaching nothing ex- 
travagant; for the great scholars have taught 
this before, and have emphasized it far more 
vigorously than I am doing. All scholarly com- 
mentators maintain that there is a sense in 
which we have a right to assert that the Son is 
the Holy Spirit. Itis significant that our Lord was 
often called the Spirit, and the Spirit of God, by 
the early Ohristian writers. Cyprian and Irenmus 
said: “He is the Holy Spirit.” Ignatius said: 
** Christ is the Spirit.” 

So teach our own Scriptures, in a passage 
to which the Revised Version restores its original 
overawing force: “The Lord is the Spirit. 
We all, with unveiled face, reflecting, as a mirror, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.” (IL (or., iii, 17, 18.) 

Alford, writing on these words, says: ‘‘ Christ 
is the Spirit ; is identical with the Holy Spirit, 
not personally nor essentially, but (as is shown 
by the Spirit of the Lord following) in this de- 
partment of his divine working. Christ bere is 
the spirit ef Christ.” 

Lange, writing on the same words, affirms 
that, ‘We find here such an identification of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit that the Lord, to whom 
the heart turns, isin no practical respect different 
from the Holy Spirit received in communion. 
Christ is virtually the Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is his Spirit.” , 

15. Whatever has been done by the Holy Spirit 
on earth is the exemplification of Christ’s meth- 
ods. The life of the Holy Spirit is the continu- 
ation of Chrisv’s activity. : 

In illustration of the proposition that Chris- 
tendom is the proof of Christianity, nothing in 
our time has been written equal in eloquence, 
learning, and both spiritual and logical power, 
to the lectures of Dr. Storrs on * The Divine 
Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Histor- 
ica) Effects.” As Bishop Huntington has said, 
in a sentence which, once heard, will not easily 
die out of the memory or the heart: ** Christen- 
dom is accounted for only by Christianity ; and 
Christianity burst too suddenly into the world 
to be of the world.” 

16. As fulfillments of prophecy and as dis- 
plays of divine power, the events of the second 
chapter of Acts were used by the apostles as 
proofs that Christ is both Lord and Messiah. 
similar events in the whole apostolic age were 
thus used, and, therefore, we have a right to use 
similar events as such proof in our time. 

17, The gift of the Holy Spirit imparted to 
the apostles the power of performing miracles 
themselves. 

18. The gift of the Holy Spirit yet lifts souls 
from moral death to spiritual life. I hold that 
the essential operation in every conversion 18 
really as supernatural as anything in Paul’s con- 
version, [Applause.] : 

19. The gift of the Holy Spirit is, therefore, 
now, a8 always, one of the supreme parts of 
Christ’s method in the Christian Evidences, 

20. Experiment, the supreme test of science, 
yet proves that the Holy Spirit is given in 
greater and greater measure to them that obey 
the measure already pos-essed, and that through 
it, as revealed in Christ, the soul reaches a 
sense of pardon and peace. 

A Holy Spirit, or the Holy Spirit, is the essen- 
tial Christ ; for it is the Logos, and Christ was 
the Logos. There is an essential Christ in the 
depths of the conscience of every man. The 
light that lighteth every man that comes into the 
world is He. Pre-existent glory, incarnate self- 
abasement and post-incarnate exaltation are, 
according to the Scriptures, the three stages m 
that life which embraces infinities and eterni- 
ties ; but in all these stages the Holy Spirit is, in 
substance, Christ’s spirit. (See ‘‘ The One Media- 
tor,” Bumpton Lectures for 1882, by Canon Medd, 
passim; and also the recent volume entitled, 
** How is the Divinity of Jesus Depicted in the 
Gospels and Epistles?” by Thomas Whitelaw. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The truth which should burn before thewoul 
of both Christian and philosopher as a pillar of 
fire is that, in the life of the universe and in 
that of the individual, the Holy Spirit is a 
Present Christ. [Applause.] 


Lymn Dotes, 
HARRIET AUBER, 1773—1862. 


BY PROF. FREOERIO M. BIRD. 





Tus good lady is one of several English au- 
thors, whose success and praise are chiefly in 
America. She came of French Protestant stock, 
and was born at Hackney, London, October 4th, 
1773. She lived in seclusion at Broxbourne, and 
Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, with her sisters, and 
afverward with a literary friend named Mise 
McKenzie. She died January 20th, 1862, The 
only event of her life, apparently, was the 
anonymous publication, in 1829, of her “Spirit 
of the Psalins, or a Compressed Version of Select 
Portions of the Psalms of David, adapted to 
Christian Worship.” This bad » Preface of 
eight pages, also unsigned, by @ relative, Mr. 


Harvey, a Canon of Bristol. The book contains 
106 versions of psalms, and seventeen bymns ; 
of these, eighty-eight were original, and thirty- 
five selected from Tate, Merrick, Watts, and 
other sources, and generally more or less altered. 
The versions were free or close, as she thought 
fit to make them ; they displayed eminent judg- 
ment, taste, and literary skill—so much so, in 
fact, that the volume stands next to Mont- 
gomery’s similar production of seven years 
earlier, quite abreast of Lyte’s larger work, 
five years later, and markedly ahead of all other 
attempts to versify the Psalms during the pres- 
ent century. Yet it seems not to have met with 
the encouragement the author reasonably ex- 
pected: she published no more, and the book is 
now rare. A copy, however, crossed the water, 
and fell into the hands of Lowell Mason and 


standard (as compared with that of most books 
of Alleged sacred poetry) that one must regret 
phat nothing else of hers has seen the light. 
“She wrote a great deal of poetry,” says Josiah 
Miller, ‘‘both before and after the publication 
of her work, but it has never been seen by any 
but her own friends and relatives, never having 
been published ; although it has been thought 
that amongst her MSS. there is much cf equal 
or eveh superior merit to the contents of ‘The 
Spirit of the Psalms.’” Even the neglect which 
that excellent book received at home can bardly 
justify such treatment of its atthor’s literary 
remains, in an age of religious papers and 
magazines. If her representatives can do noth- 
ing with them in England, extracts at least 
might be made and appreciated over here, 





David Greene, who included eighteen of its 
versions in their once famous ‘“‘ Church Psalmo- 
dy,” Boston, 1831. The title, “Spirit of the 
Psalms,” displayed so often in their index of 
First Lines, attracted the attention of other 
compilers, who also procured the volume, and 
made further extracts from it. Dr. Greenwood 
had previously inserted no less than twenty in 
his collection, New York, 1830; and many of 
these were copied into later Unitarian books. 
Thus Miss Auber's verses obtained a foothold in 
this country, which they have fairly kept to the 
present day. The Methodist Hymnal and Dr. 
Hitchcock admit ten, Dr. Hatfield nine, the 
Presbyterian Hymnal eight, Dr. Robinson’s 
**Laudes Domini” six, the Oberlin Manual and 
the leading Baptist books five each, and so on. 

Miss Auber’s identity was not disclosed till No- 
vember, 1862, when her great-nephew gave the 
facts to the late D, Sedgwick. Meantime, her 
pieces were often credited to H, F, Lyte, whose 
similar but more extensive work unfortunately 
bore the same main title: “The Spirit of the 
Psalms, or the Psalms of David adapted to 
Christian Worsbip,” 1834. What looks like dis- 
honesty here was probably a mere coincidence ; 
one can hardly believe that Lyte had seen or 
heard of the earlier book—which, as aforesaid, 
made no noise in England. The idea of “ adapt- 
jpg” the Psalms “to the Christian State and 
Worship,” was, of course, origina) with neither 
of them; but dated over a century back, to Dr. 
Watts. 

While none of Miss Auber’s lyrics is of the 
first order, some of them are far above mediuc- 
rity. I cite the most important. 

Ps, 15. “* Who, O Lord, when life is o'er, 

Shall to Heaven’s blest mansions soar?” 
Written, and vastly improved, from Merrick. 
Nearly half the lines are Miss Auber’s own. 

Pa. 24. ** Wide, ye heavenly gates, unfold.” 

Ps. 40, v, 5—7. **O Lord, how infinite Thy love !” 

Ps, 45. ** With hearts in love abounding.” 

Ps. 47, ** Arise, ye people, and adore,” 
The first and second stanzas are altered from 
Merrick. 
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Ps. 48. “ With stately towers and bulwarks strong.” 
Ps. 66. ** Join, all ye servants of the Lord.” 
Ps. 67. “*Onthy Church, O power divine,” 
Ps. 72. “ Hasten, Lord, the glorious time.” 
Abridged (as itusually is) by the omission of 
stanzas 4, 5, and 6, this makes one of our best 
mission hymns, 
Ps. 18; v, 25, 26. ** Whom have we, Lord, in Heaven 
but thee?” 
An excellent paraphrase, now nearly forgotten. 
Ps. 81, “*O God our strengt.1, to Thee the song, 
With grateful hearts we raise.” 
Ps. 90. “‘ Ere mountains reared their forms sublime,” 
Ps. 91. ** They who on the Lord rely.” 
Ps. 92. “ Sweet is the task, O Lord!” 
Widely used, with “ task” generally changed to 
“ work.” 
Ps. 112. ** Happy the children of the Lord.” 
Altered in the collections to ‘‘ How blest.” 
Ps, 118, ** This 1s the day the Lord hath made; 
O earth, rejoice and sing!” 
Ps. 122. ** With joy we hail the sacred day.” 
Ps. 127, ** Vainly through night’s weary hours,” 
Pa, 138. “Spirit of peace! who asa dove 
Appeared to human gaze.” 
Altered with admirable taste—apparently by 
Mason or Greene, 1831—to 
** Spirit of Peace, celestial Dove | 
How excellent thy praise |” 
Equally successful, and much better known in 
England, are one or two of her few ** Hymns for 
the Principal Festivals, etc.” ; especially that 
tor Whitsunday, which, though in an unfamiliar 
measure, and (except the last stanza) of purely 
didactic character, has somehow struck the 
popular taste, and is in nearly uviversal use on 
both sides the sea: 
“ Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 
His tender, last farewell.” 
The meter of this is sometimes altered to one 
less “ peculiar.” Almost as well known in this 
country is that for Epiphany: 
“ Bright was the guiding star that led.” 
Less used is thay for Christmas : 
** Hail, all hail the joyfal morn.” 2 
Not a few of Miss Auber’s less familiar pieces 





have distinct merit. So high, indeed, was her 
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BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





Tue admirable portrait of Fischer, the haut« 
bois-player, lent by the Queen from Hampton 
Court, was painted about the year 1767 or 1768. 
uainsborough was an ardent lover of music, and 
his house was ever open to its professors, Twelve 
years later Fischer married the artist's younger 
daughter, Mary, not wholly to her father’s eatis- 
faction. Giardini, the violinist, and Abel, the per- 
former on the viol di gamba, both of whose por- 
traits are in the present collection, were among 
Gainsborough’s intimate friends and associates, 
Another portrait of a musician, remarkabiy char- 
acteristic and lifelike, is that of Tenducci, one of 
the Italian male soprani, then so popular, to us 
happily unknown, Smollett refers to him in 
‘**Humphrey Clinker”: *“ At Ranelagh I heard 
the famous Tenducci, a thing. from Italy; it 
looks for all the world like a man, though they 
say itis not. The voice, to be sure, is neither 
man’s nor woman’s; but itis more melodious 
than either, and it warbled so divinely that, 
while I listened, I really thought myself in 
Paradise.” 

Not the least interesting among the pictures 
collected here are the portraits of the artist 
himself, and of various members of his family 
Of himseif, the finest is that which was pre- 
sented, after his death, in 1788, by his daughter 
Margaret, to the Royal Academy, of which 
Gainsborough had been one of the original 
members. It isa half length, the figure in pro 
file, and the face partly turned toward the spec- 
tator, and is admirable in coloring and iu execu- 
tion, Of Mrs. Gainsborough here are three 
portraits, two of them painted when she was 
somewhat advanced in years, The third is en- 
titled in the catalogue, **‘ Miss Margaret Burr, 
afterward Mrs. Gainsborough,” I am forced to 
suppose by some mistake ; for, surely, this elder- 
ly female, whose countenance is, to say the least, 
excessively plain, could never have been intended 
to represent a young lady of seventeen, noted 
in the neighborhood for her extraordinary 
beauty. Very fine is the painting of Gains- 
borough's two daughters, full-length figures, of 
the size of life, standing in a landscape. The 
elder, Margaret, has a pleacant, sensible face, 
not unlike ber mother’s; Mary, afterward Mrs, 
Fischer, is leas agreeable in appearance. I care 
less for the separate portraits of these young 
ladies, That of Mra, Fischer has an air of ex- 
treme languor, which is positively painful. The 
portrait of the artist’s brother, the Rev. Hum- 
phrey Gainsborough, might serve very well as 
an embodiment of the pastor in the ‘* Deserted 
Village.” Piety, benevolence, and seriousness 
shine in his face and in his upturned eyes. His 
eldest brother, John, has a decided look of in- 
genuity, which is partly, however, discounted 
by the unusual smallness of the upper portion of 
his head. He was, in fact, one of those inventive 
geniuses who, from want of knowledge, or steadi- 
ness, or ability, or ali combined, waste their lives 
without ever succeeding in turning their inge- 
puity to any practical purpose, One of the finest 
of these family likenesses is the spirited and 
most masterly sketch of Gainsborough’s nephew 
and pupil, Mr. Gainsborough Dupont, a well- 
looking youth, with abundance of dark, flowing 
ringlets. Two exquisite paintings of children 
Edward and Susan Gardiner, I take to be the 
portraits of Gainsborough’s nephew and niece, 
the children of hig sister Susanna, who married a 
Mr. Gardiner, of Bath. Susan is a prim, neat 
httle creature, but charmingly natural and un- 
affected. Her brother is a handsome, intelligent 
boy, and both paintings are terpieces of art 
and expression. While on the subject of chil- 
dren’s portraits, I may take occasion to mention 
one of a@ little girl of twelve years old, Miss 
Juliet Mott, perhaps the loveliest thing of the 
kind by Gainsborongh that I have ever seen. It 
is related that, while on a visit to Mr. Mott, 
Gainsborough was attacked by a serious illness, 
and; in gratitude for the care and attention 





|. whieh he experienced, he presented his host with 


this portrait of his little daughter. The remark- 





able beauty of the child's face, her modest sweet- 
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ness of expression, added to the delicate and 
sympathetic skill of the painter, constitute this, 
though not perhaps the very finest, yet certainly 
the most charming portrait in the entire collec- 
tion. 

One of the best of Gainsborough’s female por- 
traits here is the half-liength cf Mrs. Sarah Wal- 
ker. The countenance is amiable and sensible, 
rather than beautiful, and the execution is more 
solid than usual with Gainsborough, its style 
resembling that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Of 
the fine portrait of the Duchess of Montague, 
painted it 1768, the artist wrote to his friend 
Garrick: ‘I could wish you to call, upon any 
pretense, at the Duke of Montague’s, because you 
would see the Duke and Duchess in my /ast man- 
ner”; adding, modestly, ‘but not as if you 
thought anything of mine worth that trouble; 
only to see his Grace’s landscape of Rubens, 
and the four Vandykes, whule-lengths, in bis 
Grace’s dressing-room.” Among the other por- 
traits of ladies in the present collection, which 
eall for especial notice, are that of the beautiful, 
but too fascinating Grace Elliot, of unhappy 
notoriety ; that of the once celebrated historian, 
Mrs. Catherine Macaulay ; the fine whole-length 
of Lady Margaret Lindsay, sister of the author- 


_ ess of ** Auld Robin Gray” ; and the elegant por- 


trait of Lady Dunstanville. 

Perhaps none of Gainsborough’s pictures has 
acquired greater celebrity than the portrait of 
Master Jonathan Buttall, popularly known as 
“The Blue Boy.” The story goes that it was 
painted in order to controvert an assertion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his Academy Dis- 
courses, that ‘the masses of light in a picture 
ought to be always of a warm mellow color, 
yellow, red, or a yellowish white; and that the 
blue, the gray, or the green colors should be 
kept almost entirely out of these masses, and be 
used only to support and set off these warm 
colors.” Gainsborough, accordingly, has ar- 
rayed his subject in a Vandyke costume of blue 
satin, set off by the warm tints of the landscape 
background, and by the ruddy hues of the boy’s 
complexion. In spite, however, of the admira- 
ble skill with which he has harmonized this un- 
orthodox arrangement of colors, we cannot but 
agree with the opinion of an excellent critic, the 
late Charles Leslie, R. A., that “‘the difficulty is 
rather ably combated than vanquished. In- 
deed, it is not even fairly combated ; for Gains- 
borough has so mellowed and broken his blue 
with other tints, that it is no longer that pure, 
bleak color Sir Joshua meant; and, after all, 
though the picture is a very fine one, it cannot 
be doubted that a warmer tint for the dress would 
have made it still more agreeable to the eye,” 

In the portraits of Lord Chesterfield, William 
Pitt, and the youthful Canning, are represented 
three generations of statesmen. The head of 
the veteran Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield, the friend of Pope, courtier and 
man of the world, distinguished when Gains- 
borough was a child, is especially wonderful in 
character and breadth of treatment. It was 
painted in 1769, when the Ear! was in his seven- 
ty-sixth year, and was the last portrait for which 
he sat. He holds in his hand a volume of Cicero, 
De Senectute.” To us one of Chesterfield’s 
chief claims to remembrance is contained in the 
famous letter addressed to him by the great man 
who sat so long disregarded in his ante-room. 
Of him,also, here is the portrait by Gainsboroygh ; 
not unsuccessful, but not to be compared with 
the superb painting iu which Reynolds has 
transmitted to posterity the very living image of 
his honored and beloved friend, Samuel John- 
son. 

Of the remaining portraits,I will only men- 
tion as admirable beyond the generality that of 
James Christie, the founder of the well-known 
firm of auctioneers, that of Henderson the actor, 
and that of Colonel St, Leger, the handsome 
roué and associate of the Prince Regent. Others, 
perhaps equally fine, or little inferior, may be 
found injthe Gallery ; but were I to omit none that 
are worthy of particular consideration, it would 
be necessary to refer singly to almost every pic- 
ture in the collection, 

I have referred already to Gainsborough's 
eminence as a landscape painter. Many of his 
landscapes, however, are nearly as well entitled 
to rank as figure subjects, inasmuch as the rus- 
tic groups, which he so constantly introduces, 
frequently assume an importance to which that 
of the natural scene in which they are placed is 
but secondary, One of the finest of these figure 
landscapes i8 “The Harvest Wagon,” painted 
during the artist's residence in Bath, and pre- 
bented by him to Mr. Wiltshire, the carrier who 
conveyed his pictures from Bath to London. 
This picture isalso known as “ The Return from 
Harvest,” In the foreground, a wagon, contain- 
ing several young men and girls, and drawn by 

three white horses, is passing along a shady 
country road toward the close of a sunny day. 
A lad, standing before the leading horse, is stop- 
ping the team to take up a peasant girl, who is 
already placing her foot on a spoke of one of 
the hind wheels, while a youth bends over the 
side of the wagon to assist her in mounting, 
The left of the picture is occupied by thick 
foliage ; to the right is a distance of open coun- 
try. A ray of sunlight, piercing the trees, falls 
upon the horses and their driver; some of the 





nearer figures in the wagon are also illumined 
by the sunlight, and stand out with fine effect 
against the dark foliage behind. Another 
superb example of the same class is “Going to 
Market,” which is particularly remarkable for 
the exquisite effect of early morning sunlight, 
and for the admirable grouping of the figures 
and horses, In this class we must also place one 
of the undoubted gems of the exhibition, the 
well-known “‘ Cottage Girl,” although it is in no 
sense a landscape,but a single full-length figure, 
with a landscape background. This is one of 
Gainsborough’s most perfect performances, in 
its way unrivaled and unsurpassable. There is 
a pensive sweetness, not wholly untinged with 
melancholy, in the countenance of this charm- 
ing little maid. 

“ Her modest looks the cottage might adorn; 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.” 
She stands by the brookside, holding the pitcher 
which she has been sent to fill, while on her left 
arm she carries a little puppy, helpless and 
comical as young dogs are, but quietly happy in 
his mistress’s protection. ‘Tis a picture we 
must needs love even more than we admire it, 
were that possible; it possesses the ‘* native 
charm,” which cannot fail to touch even those 
who are unable to appreciate its artistic qualities. 
The ** Wood Gatherers” contains one of Gains- 
borough’s happiest groups of peasant children. 
A beautiful gypsy-like girl stands, holding in her 
arms a child, whose fair face and flaxen hair con- 
trast strikingly with her own ruddy cheeks and 
raven locks. By them sits a boy with a bundle 
of sticks. The small replica of this picture in 
the National Gallery is, I think, even finer as a 
whole, and more careful in execution. Anvuther 
delightful painting is ‘The Cottage Door,” in 
which we see gathered before the door of their 
humble homestead a smiling group of children, 
and in their midst the young mother, with her 
bady in her arms. ‘' Monumental oaks” cast 
their ‘‘ shadows brown” over the scene, and hard 
by a swift-flowing stream rushes, murmuring, 
toward the distant river. 

Similar in character to these are many more 
charming works by the artist in the present ex- 
hibition. Nearly all are pervaded by the same 
sentiment of happy, homely simplicity. The 
‘smoke and stir” of towns are far removed ; at 
most we discern in some dim, suggestive distance 
the scanty roofs of some rural hamlet, or the 
square gray tower of some ancient ivy-clad 
church. Here a picturesque company of gypsies 
pauses to rest beneath the shady boughs of a tall, 
overarching tree. There the slow oxen, glowing 
with rich reds and browns in the warm sunshine, 
wade lingeringly in the cool, refreshing water, 
while by the brookside young Corydon whispers 
soft words of love to his pretty milkmaid. The 
fascination of these pictures increases every 
moment as we gaze upon them. We return to 
them again and again, loath to quit them, finding 
in them 

“A perpetual! feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
CANCER AND TOBACCO. 


Ir is well that the American nation feels itself 
afflicted in the sufferings of its great command- 
er-in-chief, Poignant pain always commands 
human sympathy; but when the hero of so 
many battles is throttled by so voracious an 
enemy as cancer at the root of the tongue, there 
is almost a feeling that disease itself is doubly 
cruel in seizing upon the nation’s favorite in 
such a way. It is not for us, however, to com- 
plain. So much has been said as to the cause 
and nature of the malady, and its apparent in- 
crease, both in England und in this country, is 
so serious that a brief article upon it may be of 
value, 

Histology and pathology have paid great at- 
tention to cancer. It was formerly looked upon 
as one of those specific maladies that, like tuber- 
cle, began always as a malignant cell, and then, 
with little influence from circumstances or treat- 
ment, hastened on to its sad end. Now and then 
the idea was started that, although thus malig- 
nant, it had not always this flerce beginning. 
Some twenty years ago, Dr. Woodward read a 
paper in the Jones course of lectures, before the 
Smithsonian Institute, in which he insisted that 
benign tumors often took on this peculiar type. 
In an article in the Medical Record of Decem- 
ber, 1881, Dr. Robert W. Enmon shows howa 
sarcoma may take on @ cancerous development, 
and quotes in evidence Rendfleisch, Buechler, 
Billroth, etc. Most physicians can refer to cases 
of wmor of long standing which have only 
taken on a malignant type when, by some acci- 
dent, they have been roused into activity. Says 
Errichsen: ‘A blow on & woman’s breast may 
give rise to cancer; and the irritation of a 
broken tooth may occasion it in the tongue. It 
is disputed whether external causes of this kind 
can give rise to the production of cancer with- 
out the previous existence of constitational 


While cancer may be of constitutional 
Velpean, Virchow, Errichsen and 





others, fully sustain the view that it is 
strictly local in its origin. This is especially 
true of that form of cancer known as Epitheli- 
oma, This so far differs from the forms of true 
cancer, known as Enceptaloid and Schirrus, as 
that some even yet deny to Epithelioma an 
actual identity. It is at least so local in its 
character as that, where admitting of removal, 
the diagnosis is far more encouraging than that 
of the other varieties. It was in August last 
that Professor Da Costa, of Philadelphia, ina 
social call on General Grant at Long Branch, had 
his attention called to it, and advised him at 
once to put himself under the care of his family 
physician, Dr. Barker. It was thenso slight an 
indication that he did nut seek further advice 
until his return to New York early in October, 
when it was quite painful. Although treatment 
of the single ulcer which had appeared seemed 
for a time to have a favorable effect, there has 
from the first been little doubt as to the malig- 
nant type of the disease. While none can meas- 
ure with certainty its probable progress, yet the 
prognosis is so grave as very properly to awaken 
the concern of all to whom his name and his 
deeds are dear. 

The press has so freely discussed the occa- 
sion of the malady, as to have led to a gen- 
eral conviction that the exciting cause of the 
local trouble has been the use of tobacco, Al- 
though it appears that the physicians in attend- 
ance have interdicted or restrained its use, we 
have not seen this announced as the undoubted 
cause of the malady. The fact that several de- 
fective teeth have been drawn seems also to 
point to these as having been possible sources 
of irritation. The writer recently had to deal 
with an ulcer of several months standing, upon 
anindurated base, which had only oecurred from 
a tooth since removed. The ulcer slowly healed. 
But there can be no doubt that continued irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the lips or 
tongue has frequently caused this form of local 
cancer. If so, in this case there is no evidence 
that it arose from tbe general effect of tobacco 
upon the system, 

There have been so many instances of can- 
cer in smokers as to make us feel that this 
possibility of local irritation should be duly 
considered, It has so often resulted from 
a pipe frequently used, or from the habit of 
holding a cigar against one side of the tongue, 
as to leave no doubt of the direct effect of 
such constant soakage of the muscle in the oil 
and juice of the weed. It has even been bo 
marked that those have oftenest suffered who 
use the best quality of cigars, or who hold the 
same coated pipe in the same position in the 
mouth, As there is a difference in the suscepti- 
bility of different persons, there is also much 
difference in the modes of use of tobacco. We 
recall a case of cancerous ulcer of the stomach 
in a farmer who always smoked before breakfast, 
and whose son has just died at the age of sixty, 
from an epithelial cancer of the lip. While we 
are of those who believe that tobacco is working 
evil to the American people, and should be at 
least denied to all minors, we have sometimes been 
tempted to prepare a code of tobacco morals and 
duties, so as to guard those who indulge against 
those evils aud accidents which are now traced 
to its use at such times, in such ways, and in 
such quantities as make a difference of result. 
Just as some wines have one effect, and some an- 
other, so there is a difference in tobacco and its 
use, that is quite worthy of study and of claasi- 
fication. The producers of tobacco well under- 
stand this; and there is a great difference in it, 
as to its juice, its nicotine, and other qualities, 
We trust we are not to be misunderstood as ad- 
vocating ite use; but, if it must be used, we 
would at least draw the attention of all using it 
to the need of guarding against accidents and 
results which are now admitted as real and seri- 
ous. We do not know whether, if the grand 
self-control of the second Father of his Country 
had been earlier exercised, he might have been 
spared from present suffering, and we, as a na- 
tion, saved from this anxiety; but we do know 
that this form of cancer, as a result of local irri- 
fEtion of the mouth and tongue, is well worthy 
of the attention of all tobacco users who would 
escape this dreaded disease. 


Biblical Research, 


AssyRIOLOGy has in late years received no 
such substantial additions as it has through the 
thousands of inscriptions which Hormuzd Ras- 
sam unearthed out of the archives of the great 
temple of the sun in Sippara (Abu Hubba), and 
out of the library of the great Nebo temple at 
Borsippa (Birs Nimrud). The authorities of 
the British Museum, to whom the examination 
and cataloguing of this large collection was en- 
trusted, have done a most excellent work, as is 
especially seen by one of the publications that is 
the fruit of this study—namely, the ‘Selection of 
Assyrian and Babylonien Inscriptions,” edited by 
Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlin- 
son, assisted by Mr. T. Pinches, A German 
reviewer, in speaking of the value of this new 
collection of inscriptions, gives the following in- 
teresting data; ‘“‘The Babylonians, like the 
Chinese, were essentially a literary people, and 

















every event in their life was perpetuated in 
brick inscriptions. The recently discovered lit. 
erature is, therefore, not of a merely historicaj 
character, but shows as great a variety as doeg 
the present time. It embraces tablets on relig. 
ion, botany, zodlogy, astronomy, and even works 
of fiction, fables and stories, as also a most im. 
portant class of philological works, such as 
grammars, lexicons and bilingual handbooks, 
that refer not only to the language of Babylon, 
but also of the surrounding peoples.” In Raw- 
linson’s work, a number of these grammatical 
tablets have been published, and these belong 
to the most important in his selection, es. 
pecially as they not only throw new light on the 
character and history of the great Babylonian 
libraries, but also furnish excellent material for 
further linguistic research. For a number of 
years the researches did not bring to light any 
lexicographical and grammatical works, and the 
existence of such was doubted, as it was thought 
that Assurbanipal, when founding the great 
library at Nineveh, whose contents were copies of 
older Babylonian works, had destroyed the older 
libraries. The discoveries of Rassam show that 
such was not the case. Between the Assyrian 
and the Babyionian documents there is consid- 
erable difference, especially as the latter do not, 
as do the former, always represent the king as 
the writer, but mention the true writer, 28 also 
the date of composition. In the volume pub- 
lished there is a syllabary of the first year of 
Oyrus, the King of the lands,” (588 B.C.) and 
one of the ten years of Artaxerxes (455 B. C.) 
and others dating down to 24 B. C, 


...The second issue of Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek New Testament, which appeared in De- 
cember, 1881, is distinguished from the first by 
a transfer of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment to the text-volume, and by the printer's 
name at the end of the volume. It also differs 
from the first by having its verse-numbers con- 
formed to the original division ot Robert Stephen 
of 1551. The same division also appears in their 
school edition, which is nearly ready. In these 
matters the English edition differs from the 
American. 








Science. 


A. Waurern has made an exainination, ac- 
cording to the Journal of the Royal Microscopi- 
cal Society, of the maxillary palp in one hundred 
and one species of Lepidoptera, of which he 
gives careful accounts. This palp is found in a 
series of stages of reduction, from the lowest 
forms of the Microlepidoptera to the Rhopalo- 
cera; at oneend, in Micropteryx we find it with 
as many—six—joints as in any insects, and, in 
Lycaena, at the other end, there is no sign of it, 
It follows from these observations that there is 
no number of joints which is characteristic of 
the whole order, as has been supposed by Bur- 
meister; on the other hand, the maxillary palp 
has always a constant number of joifhts, the 
same position and the same appendage in a given 
species ; there does not appear to be any sexual 
dimorphism, On the whole, then, it is an organ 
of considerable value in the determination of the 





affinities of genera, All the lower orders of ' 


insects with which it is reasonable to connect 
the Lepidoptera have a well-developed maxillary 
palp, of from four to six joints. The author 
gives a table of the groups of Lepidoptera, start- 
ing with the Microlepidoptera, and showing that 
the three-jointed Nocturna have given off forms 
with two joints or one; the Geomatra, Sphingi- 
dae, and Hesperidae have one. 


...-The Lick telescope is still in statu quo, and 
likely to remain so for some time yet. The last 
trial to make the crown-glass disk (to go with 
the flint-glass disk, which has now been on hand 
for several years) turned out no better than the 
nineteen previous attempts. The prospect for 
the future is better, however, as the older Fell 
has resumed charge of the glass-making estab- 
lishment, with sufficient capital to carry on the 
business to advantage, and the Clarks now feel 
pretty confident that he wiil accomplish the 
thing in a reasonable time, But it must be 
several years yet before the three feet object 
glass can become a reality. The great Poulkows 
telescope, the object-glass of which, thirty 
inches in diameter, was made by the Clarks, and 
the mounting by the Repsolds, is now finished 
and ready for mounting ; but difficulties in the 
building which is to shelter it as yet delay its 
erection. The great telescope of the University 
of Virginia is now mounted and at work; it 
performs admirably ; and the great dome which 
covers it, by Warner and Swazey, of Cleveland, 
seems to be far superior to anything before 
built for a similar purpose. 


....Mr, A. L. Ewing has made a careful study 
of the amount of solid matter contained in the 
waters of Center Oo., Pa., with the intent of de- 
termining how rapidly the limestone is being 
removed by erosion. To lower the surface of 
the country one foot in this way would require 
about 9,000 years of time; or to excavate the 
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Srhool and College. 


Tux advocates for denominational colleges 
often speak of the state universities as irre- 
ligious. Buta writer in the Standard says of 
the University of Minnesota: “ The institu- 
tion is as thoroughly religious in its tone as any 
dcnominational college in the United States. 
Twelve, at Jeast, of its fifteen professors, are 
active members ef churches in this city. Chapel 
exercises are regularly held. A Christian asso- 
ciation of students has been formed. Pegular 
attendance at some of the churches on the Sab- 
bath is encouraged by the professors, who them- 
selves set the example. There is no more dan- 
ger that young men and women will become 
skeptical or irreligious in the atmosphere of our 
state university, than at any denominational 
school. Pres. Cyrus Northrop is himself a 
Christian man, and deeply interested in the re- 
ligious welfare of all who are under his care.” 


....In European Russia there are 22,770 
schools of all kinds for popular instruction, 
with 1,140,915 scholars, of whom 904,918 are 
boys and 235,997 are girls. In these schools are 
engaged 36,955 teachers—namely, 12,506 teach- 
ers of religion, 19,511 other male teachers, and 
4,878 female teachers. For every 1,000 children 
of a school age, there are 1.8 school; the high- 
est per cent, being foundin the German prov- 
ince of Dorpat—namely, 4.9. In the districts of 
Kiew and Odessa there is but one school for 
every 7 villages; in the Petersburg district one 
school for 29 villages; in the Wilna district one 
for 33 villages; in the Mosean district one for 
18 villages ; in the Orenburg district one for 14 
villages; and many other districts in propor- 
tion. For these schools the sum of 6,158,155 
rubel is yearly expended. 


....1¢ has been claimed by enthusiastic friends 
of the University of the City of New York, that 
more benefit to the advance of science has arisen 
from within its walls than from the combined 
institutions of tne world. They urge, that it 
was within the granite wa!'ls of this University 
that Professors Morse and Henry invented the 
electric telegraph, that the late distinguished 
John William Draper here invented photogra- 
phy, that his almost equally-famous son took the 
first photograph of the moon, and that experi- 
ments made in one of the departments paved 
the way to the discovery of electric-light. 


.... Salt Lake Academy (Congregational) isin 
the midst of a year of exceptional growth. Oc- 
cupying a fine brick structure, which, with th: 
grounds, cost some $30,000, it employs an ex- 
cellent corps of six teachers, and the rooms are 
thronged with 240 pupils, of whom a large pro- 
portion come from Mormon homes. The lots 
were purchased of a Mormon bishop, though 
to sell to ‘‘ Gentiles” is counted a grave offense, 
and John Taylor, head of the Mormon Church, 
made and paid a subscription of $50 for the 
building. 


....In North Carolina, the friends of David- 
son, Trinity, and Wake Forest Colleges, which 
are respectively supported by the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches, are fighting 
the proposal before the legislature to establish 
free tuition in the State University at Chapel 
Hill. There are similar movements in other 
states. 


....The University of California has suffered 
much from political partisanship. President 
Reid has been much annoyed by a minority of 
the Regents who were opposed to his election, 


% evsonalities, 


Duxe Cuanres, of Brunswick (‘the Diamond 
Duke,” as he was called, from his vast secret 
treasure of jewels), lived in a stronghold in Paris. 
When a caller came the caller was asked to sit 
in an iron arm-chair. A spring was touched, an 
arm-chair presented itself, and the caller was 
whirled round and up into the ducal ante- 
chamber. This and the bed-chamber were in 
solid iron. The very bed wasiron, A minute 
violet-shaped aperture in the wall was the key- 
hole of the recess, where the Duke’s stronghold, 
containing precious deeds and documents, hung 
over a well many yards deeper than the first 
foundations of the hotel. The cellars were 
strongholds, like those of the bank of France. 
There were iron cases, crammed with guineas, 
coffers untouched since Waterloo, containing 
gold pieces of eight generations of dukes, and 
there were thousands of ten-thaler pieces which 
had never been put into circulation. He kept 
no kitchen ; for a cook was necessarily a poisoner, 
in his eyes. He mixed his morning chucolate 
himself. His milk was brought from suburban 
farms in a sealed silvercan. He left his millions 
to Geneva. 





....President Lincoln’s easy way of dealing 
with social difficulties, regardless of etiquette is 
pictured in an anecdote just current, of the 
call Prince Napoleon (‘‘Plon-Plon”) made at 
the Executive Mansion: ‘* Let me see,” said the 
President, aloud: *‘ You are the son of Lucien?” 
The Prince shook his head, ‘Of Joseph, 
then?” Again the Prince expressed a negative. 
“Oh! { remember now,” said Lincoln, “of Je- 
rome, of course.’”’ He turned to Seward: “* This 
Bonaparte family history is so mized that it’s 
impossible to say with certainty who is the 
father of any one of them.” 


...-The Rev. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., now 
en roule for Palestine, was very much fatigued 
by a recent visit to the Great Pyramid. 
He is not in normal condition physically, and 
will linger in Cairo before proceeding on his 
journey. In common with others before him on 
stated occasions, he suffered from the severe 
cold, though clad in Winter garments. It is 
thought by some that a decided and permanent 
change is going on in the temperature of the 
Nile region. 

...-Much interest has been taken in literary 
and social circles in this city in the engagement 
of Miss Kate Sanborn, the well-known literary 
lady and lecturer, to Mr. Gordon W. Burnham, 
the latter having passed his eighty-second 
birthday. Last week, Mr. Burnham suddenly 
fell ill, and, greatly to the grief of his family and 
affianced bride, died. It is said that by a codici 
to his will, he bequeathed Miss Sanborn $150,- 
000. His estate was several millions. 


...-President Barrios was a romantic young 
man. Falling in love with his wife when she 
was only fifteen and in a convent, he married 
her clandestinely, and then, on her being taken 
away by the authorities, demanded her so reso- 
lutely that the sisterhood surrendered her. 


...-General Eber, the Austro-Hungarian cor- 
respondent of The London Times, whose death 
has been announced, was a close comrade of 
Kossuth, was Omar’s chief of staff in the 
Crimean War, and served prominently in Gari- 
baidi’s campaigns, 


...-Mr, and Mrs, Archer are the objects of as 
much attention in Boston as they could desire. 
In Philadelphia, Mr. Archer will supervise the 





and at last has resigned. His three predeces 
sors, Pres, John Le Conte, Pres. D. C. Gilman, 
and Pres. Henry Durant had similar difficulties, 


.--.In Washington University, St. Louis, the 
gift of $15,000, by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of 
Boston, laid the foundation of a fund for the 
encouragement of the study of American his- 
tory. On this endowment Prof. John Fiske, of 
Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of American History. 


....-The Richmond Institute (colored) has re- 
ceived from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, of New 
York, $25,000, to endow a professorship of Bibli- 
eal Theolgy, and from Mr. Jos. B. Hoyt, of Con- 
necticut, $25,000, to endow a professorship of 
Church History. 


--+-The trustees of the University of Chicago 
have decided to appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court from the recent decision declaring 
valid the mortgage of $390,000 on their prop- 
erty, held by the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


-»+-The Rev. H. O. Ladd, President of the 
University of New Mexico at Santa Fé, has 
Succeeded in securing about $50,000 for the In- 
dian industrial school of the University, to be 
Opened the first of April. 


.-».A second reproduction of the Greek drama 
at Harvard is proposed for next year, as an ac- 
companiment of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the university. 


--..Im the theological school of Clark Uni- 


Versity, Atlanta, Ga., 26 students are in attend- 
nee, 





arrangement of his pictures in the brief exhibi- 
tion to be given. 


.... President Seelye, of Amherst, continues to 
regain his health, and the physicians think him 
out of danger. Another temporary invalid, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, is also improving. 


...-Monsignor Capel has no intention of leay- 
ing the United States this season. He was re- 
cently described by a well-known Roman Uatho- 
lic ecclesiastic as the ‘‘ genius of proselytism.’’ 


....The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, will sail for Europe 
on April 3d, returning before the opening of the 
Fall term of the seminary. 


.... Victor Huge’s eighty-third birthday has 
elicited a supplement to the Gil Blas expressly in 
his honor, containing about 250 contributions 
in various languages. 


....The incomes of Barons Mayer Karl and 
Willy de Rothschild have been respectively rated, 
for taxation, at Frankfort, at $1,140,000 and 
$1,190,000. 


-.--Mr. Moncure D. Conway is again in Paris. 
On leaving that city, Mr. Conway comes to New 
York to take up his permanent residence, 


..-eGeneral Gordon's three sisters were of- 
fered a considerable annuity by Mr. Gladstone, 
which they declined to receive. 


--.-Batholdi, the sculptor, has given a promise 
to an American friend to visit America in the 
Autumn. 


----Miss Kate Field is ill with a severe Spring 


. 


2 ebbles, 


eee 
..--The first thing in a boot ia the last. 


....Offenbach’s * Dr. Ox” ought to draw—in 
opera boeuf. 


.-.-The dentist’s epitaph: ‘* He is filling his! 
last cavity.” 


....Can a large corral of cattle be called a 
pau-city of stock? 


...-A Broadway clothier has this striking 
placard on a Winter overcoat, displayed in front 
of his store: “ Friede $10.” 


...-A hungry tramp at a back door explained 
his position to the world of food by saying: 
** Nature abhors a vacuum.” 


....People who hate New Englanders may be 
interested in knowing that the whistle at the 
locomotive works in Manchester, N. H., can be 
heard ten miles. 


....A Missouri man tried to ride a mule across 
a creek thirty feet deep. The man was drowned ;, 
but the mule crossed in safety, walking on the 
bottom and breathing through his ears, 


....Probably the Rev. Dr, John Leadbetter, 
who left the Church of England to join the 
Buddhists, was under the impression that the 
followers of the Indian faith lead better lives. 


...-One of our sextons, in making his report 
of burials, is explicit to a commendable degree. 
For instance, such entries as this occur: ‘ Died, 
John Smith; male; aged three days; unmar- 
ried.” : 


....Trees have some characteristics in com- 
mon with people. In the Spring they begin to 
leave for the Summer, although some will be un- 
able to do so, because their trunks will be seized 
for board. 


....Smith: “What's your baby’s name, 
Jones?” Jones: ‘Aurora Macbeth.” Smith: 
‘**Queer name for a boy.” Jones: ‘“ Yes; but 
when he starts a roaring in the morning, he 
murders sleep.” 


....- Lorenzo Day having married Miss Martha 
Week, a local paper comments : 
** A Day is made, a Week is lost; 
But time should not complain ; 
There’ll soon be little Days enough 
To make the Week again.” 


....A few months ago a famous Prussian gen- 
eral was inspecting some military stables, 
** What do you see there?” he said, in tones of 
thunder, to a Sergeant. ‘“ Oobwebs?” ‘ Yee, 
sir,” was the respectful reply, ‘We keep them 
there to catch the flies and prevent their tea:- 
ing the horses. ‘ 


...-A few days ago, a jury trial occurred in 
one of our courts of justice, in Clyde; and after 
the jury had been discharged, the following 
ballots were picked up in the jury-room: “ No 
caws of acshun”; ‘‘no cause of action”; ‘no 
caus action”; ‘*No Couse of Action”; ‘no 
cause for action” ; ‘‘ No cows acton.” 


....-A young man in Hoboken recently con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of popping the question 
by postal card. Accordingly he dispatched one 
to his idol, bearing simply his name and this 
character: ‘‘?” By return mail he received a 
card matked energetically: “{ When last 
seen he had checked an astonishing quantity of 
baggage for the West. 


....An absent-minded professor, in going out 
of the gateway of his college, ran against a cow. 
In the confusion of the moment he raised his 
hat, and exclaimed: ‘I beg your pardon, 
Madam!” Soon after he stumbled against a 
lady in the street. In a sudden recollection of 
his former mishap, he cajled out, with a look of 
rage on his countenance: ‘‘Is that you again, 
you brute?” 


.-.-They were telling some pretty tough 
stories, and presently bisturncame. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
began, clearing his throat, ‘‘ people lose their 
lives sometimes in the foolishest sort o’ way. I 
recollect an Irishman, poor fellow, who, some 
years ago sat down on what he s’posed was a 
keg o’ black sand to smoke his dudeen. After 
finishin’ the fust pipe he got up an’ knocked the 
live ashes right into the keg.” ‘‘Many killed 
besides him?” asked a breathless listener. 
‘*Many what?” ‘Killed—blown up.” “Oh! 
there wasn’t no explosion; nuthin’ explosive 
*bout black sand.” 


....As three of the editors of Tax InpDEPEND- 
ENT wear glasses, we are always a little short of 
Brazilian pebbles; but here are a few choice 
Asiatic and African ones that we are willing to 
dispose of: As Russia approaches China she 
finds that she also must have her rat (Herat). 
... The Uzar’s Hastern policy is a Ameer ruse— 
sure to help the English ‘duffer-in India. 
....Lord Wolseley need have no fears about 
waiting until Autumn. He can raise his own 
supplies. 





.-.:Akrabat means tumbler; therefore the 
Ozar had to goblet up. ,... Who is to blame for 
the Afghan difficulty? Askabad governor. 


* ¢ e \ oA 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BOCKWELL, ©. B., 8t, Paul, accepts call to 
Alexandria and Sauk Center, Minn, 
FISH, B. H., begins work in Huslansburg, Penn. 
GENUNG, G. F., called to New London, Conn. 
HASTINGS, 8. G., Belchertown, Mass., accepts 
call to Jewett City, Conn. 
HATCH, W. J., inet. pastor in Marston, Ili. 
HUTCHINSON, Enocu, died recently, aged 
seventy-five, 
MoBRIDE, D. L., Taylorville, Tll., resigns, 
OSBORNE, F. E., West Hoboken, accepts call to 
Newark, N.J. 
PRESCOTT, B.L., ord., in Ripon, Wis, 
SPRING, E. E., Clinton, DLL, resigns. 
WASHINGTON, Samuzt, Essex, Conn., resigns. 
WERNIOK, H., Kekoskee, Wis., accepts call to 
Newport, Ky. 
WOLFENDEN, J., accepts call to Calvary ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARROWS, Joun O., accepts call to Newington, 
Conn, 

BOSS, Tuomas M., inst. in La Crosse, Wis, 

DUTTON, Epwarp I., E. Longmeadow, Mass,, 
resigns. 

EMERSON, C. F., ord. in Belknap, Ia. 

FAIRFIELD, Mrnor W., Muskegon, Mich., re- 
signs till Autumn. 

FISHER, Gerona E., Amherst, Mass., resigns. 

HARTSHORNE, Joszru W., Colebrook, Conn., 
resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, A. N., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Kewanee, Ill. 

HULBERT, Parmer 8., called to become settled 
pastor of Fourth ch., Newburyport, Maas, 

JONES, Newron L., accepts call to No. Leomin- 
ater, Mass. 

JONES, Wri11am, Nunica, accepts call to Web- 
ster, Mich. 

KELSEY, Wii11am 8., becomes settled pastor at 
Windham, Conn. 

PALMER, Epwin B., First ch., Ipswich, Mass., 
resigns, 

REED, Evoene B., inst. in Union Tabernacle 
ch., Chicago, Ill. 

SANBORN, F. P., ord. in South Pueblo, Col. 

STAATS, Henry T., Bristol, called to First ch., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

WESTLAKE, C. M., Harwich, accepts call to 
Wellfleet, Mass. 

WHITE, James W., inst in Wauwatosa, Wis. 

WRIGHT, A. C., Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
to Malta, TL 

WRIGHT, Maran H., Utica, accepts call to 
Rochester, Mich. 


LUTHERAN, 

BIDDLE, F., Moorepark, Mich., removes to Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

HALL, H. H., Tipton, Ia., removes to Millers- 
burg, O. 

HARTMAN, J. A,, Lamartine, removes to Cham- 
bersburg, Penn. 

KELLY, Wit11am, Woodberry, removes to Hamp- 
den, Md. 

MENGES, E., Manchester, Md., removes to 
Buckstown, Penn. 

MINTER, E., Millersburg, removes to Canal 
Dover, 

PLITT, J. K., address 3611 Warren Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 








PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALDWIN, F. M., Mt. Sterling, removes to 
Greensburg, Ky. 

BENZING, E., address 47 Willow Street, Chi- 
cago, Il 

CARROLL, Geo. R., removes to Wyoming, Ia. 

DONALDSON, Wr1s0n E., Pittsburgh, removes 
to Alleghany, Penn. 

ELLIOTT, H. B., D.D., Cincinnati, removes to 
‘Lroy, O. 

EWING, Cuas. H., Philadelphia, Penn., died 
recently. 

LAPSLEY, J. T., removes to Lebanon, Ky. 

LUDLOW, James M., D.D., Westminster ch., 
Brooklyn, resigns. 

REYNARD, J. H., Silver Cliff, Col., accepts call 
to Bowling Green, Ky. 

SMITH, J. A., removes to Alexandria, Dak. 

STERLING, J. W., D.D., Madison, Wis., died 
recently, aged 69, 

TRUAK, W. B., Perth Amboy, N. J., died 
recently, aged 55. 

WART, Raxsom, Beaulieu, removes to Elkwood, 
Dak. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BICKNELL, Jesse R., becomes ass’t St, John’s 
parish, Jacksonville, Fila. 

BLISS, J. L., accepts rectorship St. Paul's ch., 
Burlington, Vt. 


DILLER, A. P., enters upon rectorship of St. 
Mark’s parish, Johnstown, Penn. 
ALL, Samuet, Long Hills and Nichols, Conn., 
. resigns. Connects with St. Luke’s cb., Balti- 
more, Md, 
LANPHER, L, A., address Ridgewood, N.J. 
B. H., Philadelphia, resigns ; accepts 
LATROBE Dy Osivary ch. Wilmsingvon, Del 
METOALF, R, E., address Appleton, Miun. 





STURGRA, 6. M.. Chncgh of our Saviour, Man- 
darip, ,» resigns. 
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Music, 


T'ue fourth public rehearsal and fourth concert 
of the Symphony Society of New York, post- 
poned because of the death of Dr, Damrosch, 
will be given on to-morrow afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, respectively. As it was found im- 
practicable to secure the Academy of Music for 
the dates in question, these particular entertain- 
ments will take place in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. By this day of the week all the subscrib- 
ers have probably received the tickets due them, 
It is further announced by the Secretary, Mr. 
Morris Reno, that the fifth rehearsal and concert 
will be given in April, and the sixth in May, at 
such dates as will be announced shortly. For 
these concerts the Academy will be retained, as 
usual, and it is expected that everything will 
move on without further lets or hinderances 
to the end of the current series. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch will assume the conductorship of the 
orchestra, The adjustment of the Oratorio 
Society's tangles is also nearly complete, Sub- 
seribers and patrons of both organizations are 
informed that the concerts will take place next 
year, several most advantageous details having 
already been determined, Dr. Damrosch would 
have chosen no movement more joyfully than 
the continued prosperity and artistic success of 
these societies which were a part of his life- 
work—almost a part of his life. 
look back upon that earnest, enthusiastic career, 
80 untiringly run, and with aneye ever bent upon 
such lofty ideals, when we recollect with pain 
the startling abridgement of it, we cannot but be- 
lieve that Dr. Damrosch’s story is one not to be 
forgot in five years or ten or twenty-five, but that 
it is at once so salient an historical page in the 
musical history of the United States, and so 
touching a romance, that it will pass into the 
record of art for all time, He is the first musi- 
cian that this country throughout its length 
and breath came unitedly to honor, love and la- 
ment, and he has been taken from us with some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the prophet and the 
martyr to illuminate his memory. 


The more we 


..»»The Board of Directors of the Metropoli- 
tan have, after much conferring, fairly sketched 
out their plans for 1885--1886. German opera 
will be given in the best possible style, with the 
most efficient conductor and artists securable, 
Mr. E. ©, Stanton, the Secretary, will sail for 
Europe in May, to set numerous negotiations on 
foot. For the conductorship Dr, Hans Richter 
has a hearty vote. If Dr. Richter should come, 
it is safe to say that we shall quickly have the 
finest operatic performances in the world, Mr. 
Waiter Damrosch will take the assistant post, as 
earlier determined, If Dr. Richter cannot come, 
then the best man procurable will be got. It is 
now understood that no local leaders are eligible 
to appointment. The singers who have best 
pleased us this year will be, in most instances, 
retained, and the fine repertoire enlarged by 
** Rienzi,” ‘Die Meistersinger,” ** Die Gitter- 
dimmerung,” and Goldmark’s ‘ Kénigin von 
Saba"; and there is a strong call for Ruben- 
stein’s ** Nero,” A notable change in the Opera 
House will be the converting of the topmost 
box-tier into a seated gallery similar to that just 
above it. 


....There has for another ten days been no 
music of importance. A remarkable “ private con- 
cert” was given at the residence in Forty-third 
Street of a well-known lady of this city, in 
which Mra, C. M. Raymond (formerly Miss Annie 
Louise Cary), Miss Henrietta Beebe, Miss Agnes 
Huntington, Mis E, A. Earle, Mr. Adolf Hartde- 
xen, Mr. Theodore Toedt, Mr. Richard Hoffman, 
and the excellent Dudley Buck Quartet Club 
participated. Mrs, Raymond sang magnificently. 
Since her withdrawal from the stage and settling 
down to quiet, matronly life it is only in such en- 
tertainm ents (or occasionally in the choir of the 
Weat Presbyterian Church), that one can hear 
her. Misa Beebe is another delightful artist, too 
chary of her voice in local concerts; but then 
itis no small compliment in this town to be 
much missed, 


....The Brooklyn Philharmonie Concert oc- 
curred on Saturday night. On Monday, Mlle. 
Bernetta announced a concert, with the aid of 
Mr. Frank Van Der Stucken. The last concerts 
by that conductor occur Monday and Tuesday 
next, The program is more “ novel” than ever, 
being devoted to exclusively American writers. 
Tt is very poesible that some of the music will 
not be absorbiugly interesting, or masterly ; 
but, all the same, Mr. Van Der Stucken’s recog- 
nition of his brother-composers was a graceful 
and appropriate thought, and each will certainly 
have full justice done his work by such a leader 
and band. 


....At the Paris Grand Opera some of the an- 
nual salaries paid to the singers are subjoined : 
Mme. Krauss, 127,600 francs; Mile. Isaac, 80,- 
000; Mile. Richard, 65,000; Lassalle, 125,000; 
Salomon, 70,000 ; Melchisseédec, 48,000 ; Dereims, 
60,000 ; Boudouresque, 60,000; Faure, 180,000 ; 
Gailliard, 72,000 ; and Villaret, 72,000, 

..--During a performance of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
at Stuttgart, the new electric lighting apparatus 
got out of order, and for several minutes the 
stage and auditorium became as dark as Ere- 


bus. The audience kept their seats good-natur- 
edly and applauded sarcastically when the opera 
proceeded, ‘ 





Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE CROKER PAPERS.* 


Tux interest we feel in the two solid vol- 
umes into which the Messrs. Scribner have 
compressed the English Edition of these 
valuable papers, is not that which has ani- 
mated Mr. Jennings in publishing them. 
‘Aside from the anecdotal memorabilia they 
contain, and the bright glimpses of men 
the world will always count it a gain to 
know more ot, their chief interest to us is 
their accurate representation of the English 
Tory during the Reform agitation of the 
Emancipation Act, and the Corn Laws to- 
gether with their reflection of the Tory 
view of these measures which has lingered 
on into our own times. 

The Right Hon. John Wilson Croker was 
born in 1780, the son of another John 
Croker, Surveyor-General of the Irish 
Customs and Excise. After a schooling at 
Portarlington and Cork, he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in his sixteenth year, 
where he knew Moore, the poet. In 1800 he 
became a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
seven years later, entered Parliament. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, when he took command 
in Portugal, left him in charge of part of 
the business of his office at home. In 1809 
Mr. Perceval, on taking the head of the 
Ministry put him in the important and 
lucrative post he held for twenty-two years, 
as Secretary of the Admiralty. Once, at 
least, he was pressed to enter the Ministry, 
but declined on his Tory faith that a Minis- 
ter should be of the nobility, though, when 
the Duke of Wellington came in, in 1828, he 
cared more to have a seat in His Majesty’s 
Privy Council, to which he was sworn in 
and duly kissed the royal hand June 16th 
of that year. 

All this is chiefly important as a basis for 
the long continued personal intimacy in 
which he lived to the day of his death with 
the whole Tory aristocracy, from the King 
down, and for the very accurate represen- 
tative he grew to be of them, both in their 
strength and their weakness. 

His notes, taken down at the time, and 
his correspondence, preserved with the 
methodical regularity of a man of business, 
make an immense collection, to which the 
whole Tory party contribute. It has every 
appearance of accuracy, due allowance 
having been made for strong partisan pre- 
dispositions and the limitation of political 
prejudices; though it might also inspire 
the reader with caution to glance over the 
long list of palpable errors Macaulay dis. 
covered in Croker’s edition of Boswell, and 
whose justice he acknowledges by correct- 
ing them in the later editions. 

Of Mr. Croker’s official administration, 
everything that has reached the public ear 
justifies the high praises bestowed on it by 
the editor, though the only item likely to 
interest Americans is that he seems to have 
been the author of the famous order in the 
War of 1814, requiring English frigates 
not to engage American frigates of the 
game class on equal terms, their superiority 
in guns and metal having been discovered. 

As to his activity in other relations, we 
cannot take the same view as Mr. Jennings, 
but remain unconvinced. His representa- 
tions are notin the round. They stop short 
with certain views and certain lights which 

answer his purpose well enough, but donot 
satisfy one who wishes to understand the 
subject. He falls into many inaccuracies— 
some minor, some larger—as in the account 
of the award of the King of Holland on the 
Maine boundary, which was given in 1831, 
two years earlier than he represents it as 
having been asked for. Nor did it concern 
the delimitation of the state of Massachu- 
setts. It had no such one-sided character 
as to justify the statement that it ‘‘ went 
much against England.” The Earl of Aber- 
deen was not dissatisfied with it, but calls 
it, in these pages, ‘‘ an honest judgment.” 

Mr. Croker’s strictures on Mr. Webster 








“Tur CrOxKER Parenrs. The Correspondence and Di- 
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are equally groundless. Mr. Jared Sparks’s 
famous red line map(the Franklin map), 
with the boundary traced according to the 
English view of the case, has not been 
found, and is a doubtful mystery. The 
English search for it, prosecuted by succes- 
sive explorers, among them Sir Edward 
Bulwer, was only successful in discovering 
a red line map which corresponds with Mr. 
Sparks’s description in every particular but 
the important one that the boundary is 
placed on it just where the American claim 
located it. Aberdeen writes, Feb. 25th, 
1843: ‘‘Itis a strange thing that neither 
letter nor map are to be found at Paris. 

- » But we have found another map 
altogether in favor of the American claim.” 
The Jared Sparks map was never more 
than a doubtful second-hand affair; but this 
other map is, and was, a matter of official 
knowledge, in the possession of the British 
Government, which was not brought for- 
ward until the question of the boundary 
and the right of the parties had passed out 
of the region of diplomacy into the cooler 
one of historical scholarship. So much for 
this charge that Mr. Webster pressed for 
the whole, when he knew that he was en- 
titled to only a part, now brought against 
him by the partisan of a government who 
had under their hands official proof that 
they were entitled to nothing. 

He is equally wide of the mark as to 
the causes and meaning of events at 
home. In spite of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s assurance to the contrary, he insists 
that Sir Robert Peel’s conversion in 1842 
to Free Trade was not due to the failure of 
the potato crop and the Irish famine, but 
to ‘fright at the League.” In all this he 
shows himself the representative of the 
class of Tories who governed England and 
occupied themselves mightily with its 
affairs in what a reader of the modern tem- 
per and training might mistake for genuine 
public spirit until he learns to appreciate 
how it is mixed up with the old Tory iden- 
tification of England, with the Monarchy, 
primogeniture, bishops and their lordships, 
and how far rotten boroughs, corporate 
monopolies, dukes and duchesses went 
with him and his friends toward represent- 
ing the British constitution and British 
freedom. Mr. Croker’s type of this temper 
approaches self-abnegation when he refuses 
a cabinet position, on the ground, among 
other arguments, that he does not belong 
to anoble house. Titles are much to him. 
He loves to enumerate the rank of the men 
with whom he is dining out, and does not 
fail to note that he is the only untitled guest. 
Yet all this is genuine and unaffected. He 
can still note that Sir Robert Peel regards 
these distinctions with something like dis- 
favor, and quote his saying: ‘*The voraci- 
ty for these things quite surprises me. I 
wonder people do not begin to feel the 
distinction of an unadorned name.” 

It is vain to search these volumes for 
light as to the motives which led this man 
of simple heart, and with his love of ‘ the 
distinction of an unadorned name,” to 
change his ground and win animperishable 
fame by conferring on England, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Cobden, the boon of cheap 
food. Mr. Jennings’s capacity for assum- 
ing the part of his hero carries him over 
to Mr. Croker’s side in his rupture with 
Peel. The rupture is of small conse- 
quence, except as it illustrates the blind- 
ness and bitterness of the Tory politics of 
the times. Mr. Croker was himself, in a 
sense, a Catholic Emancipationist; he had 
more than half adopted the political econ- 
omy of Peel’s policy. But when he broke 
away from his lagging party, the only ex- 
planation possible to the Tory miad was 
treachery; a theory of the case which Mr. 
Croker did not fail to press in the Quarterly 
Review. 

The offensive character of his aggressive 
Toryism is kept out of sight by Mr. Jen- 
nings, who, to do him justice, does not see 
it. It was this which called out Lord Ma- 
c aulay to put him in the pillory, and which 
inspired Mr. Trevelyan to leave him there, 
and Miss Martineau to abuse him mali- 
ciously when he died, while Thackeray set 
him up for Mr. Wenham, ‘‘ Lord Steyne’s 
Vizier and chief confidential servant (with 
a seat in Parliament and at the dinner- 
table),” and Disraeli drew his portrait in 
* Vivian Grey” and ‘‘ Coningsby,” as Mr. 
Digby, the man of “‘desultory information” 








and “‘mendacious fancy, fruitful in small 
expedients, and never happier than when 
devising shifts for great men’s scrapes.” 

We have dwelt on these points because 
they needed to be pointed out in a work 
that is sure to be read, and whose fascina- 
tions are many. 

To some of them the reader may surren- 
der himself, and sip their honey without 
check. The lover of good stories will find 
many more of them worth remembering 
than we can quote. A Mr. Pepper—the 
same, we suppose, who, at his own soiree, 
was saluted by Douglas Jerrold, on coming 
in late, ‘* Ah! Mr. Pepper, I am glad to 
see your friends mustered!”—this Mr. Pep- 
per a’ked Lord Norbury to ‘‘suggest a name 
for a very fine hunter of his. Lord -Nor- 
bury, who knew that Mr. Pepper had had 
a fall or two, advised him to call the horse 
Peppercaster.” 

The same Lord Norbury gave Mr. O’Con- 
nell a palpable hit in this way: 

“Mr. O’Connell, whose arrest by the civil 
power, as he was proceeding to meet Mr. Peel (in 
a duel), was supposed not to be quite involun- 
tary on his own part, was soon after arguing a 
law point in the Common Pleas, and happened 
to use the phras», ‘I fear, my Lords, I do not 
make myself understood.’ *Go on, go on, Mr, 
O'Connell,’ replied Lord Norbury, ‘no one is 
more easily apprehended,’” 

The humor of this one is great. A cer- 
tain Captain Hall, on his way home from 
the China Seas, touched at St, Helena, 
where he saw Napoleon, and told him of the 
people he had found in Loo-Choo, in such 
a state of primitive innocence as to have 
no offensive weapons. -Diable!” ex- 
claimed Bonaparte, ‘‘et comment font-ils 
done la guerre?” Hall related this conver- 
sation afterward at Vansittart’s, to the 
amusement of everybody except Vansit- 
tart, who remained silent. Hall went on 
to say that Napoleon was incredulous, and 
that, to convince him, he had added for an- 
other evidence of the extreme simplicity of 
the islanders that they had no money. ‘‘No 
money!” cried Vansittart, with the great- 
est vivacity: ‘‘ Good Heavens! Captain 
Hall, how do they carry on the govern- 
ment?” These examples must serve to 
show our readers that they can find enter- 
tainment as well as instruction in these 
pages. 

The personal memorabilia are of still 
deeper interest. The disclosures as to Na- 
poleon, Fouché and Talleyrand, if made 
earlier, would have been a revelation, but 
even now, with the flood of evidence we 
possess to the same purport, add some- 
thing to the picture. Talleyrand is shown to 
have devoted himself all day with Na- 
pcleon to negotiating a treaty, and the same 
night intrigued with the Czar against it. 
Fouché goes one step lower in the infamy 
to which he has already been assigned, and 
the Napoleonic myth fades in many ways. 

A long dictation from William IV, evi- 
dently designed for publication, appears 
in the first volume. Mr. Jennings appar- 
ently did not know it was at the time made 
the basis of an article by Mr. Croker in the 
Quarterly Review. It adds another exam- 
ple to the proofs of the King’s very bad 
memory in denying his marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and has provoked one reviewer 
to recall the old story that the King once 
appealed to Wellington to say whether his 
assertion that he was present at Water- 
loo was not true, when the Duke replied: 
‘*T have often heard Your Majesty assert 
that you were.” 

Croker must have known the facts when 
he published the royal denial; for he says: 
‘The Prince certainly married Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert with the left hand; the ceremony 
was performed by Parson John, who is still 
about town.” Nor was he afterward igno- 
rant of Lord Grey’s written statement that 
the King confessed to him his secret mar- 
riage. 

After all, the most interesting part of these 
personal memorabilia relate to the Duke of 
Wellington, and give a higher impression 
of his genius. They begin when he went 
to Portugal, continue till his death, and 
are very full, very specific, and very va 
rious. We have space only for one. Mr. 
Croker relates that in 1808 after talking of 
business: 

“He seemed to lapse into a kind of reverie, 
and remained silent so long that I asked 
him what ‘he was thinking of. He replied: 

‘Why, to say the truth, I am thinking of 
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the French that I am going to fight. I have 
not seen them since the campaign in Flanders, 
when they were capital soldiers; and a dozen 
years of victory under Bonaparte must have 
made them better still. They have besides, it 
seems, a new system of strategy, which has out- 
maneuvered and overwhelmed all the armies of 
Europe. "Tis enough to make one thoughtful ; 
but no matter; my die is cast; they may over- 
whelm me, but I don’t think they will out- 
maneuver me. First, because I am not afraid 
of them, as’ everybody else seems to be; and, 
secondly, because if what I hear of their system 
of maneuvers be true, I think it a false one as 
against steady troops. I suspect all the conti- 
nental armies were more than half beaten before 
the battle was begun. I, at least, will not be 
frightened beforehand.’” 


This shows that the Duke was already on 
the path on which he was finally to beat 
Napoleon. In the next volume occurs a 
passage in which, after the war was over, he 
maintained b. fore the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Russia the weakness of the 
Napoleonic system of attack in column as 
against a line of steady troops. 

This is significant as bearing on the place 
he isto hold among the great soldiers of the 
world. The Napoleonic attack in column 
was a return in principle to the old forma- 
tion in heavy battalion, which was upset 
by Gustavus Adolphus. With the artillery 
now used, it would only result in placing 
the men before the guns to be blown away. 
Wellington seems to have been the first to 
perceive its defect, and how a steady line 
could defeat it altogether. 

ie ores 


SOME SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Or the dozen and more stories of the Sunday- 
school order, issued by Robert Carter & Brothers, 
which we have in hand, but two are of American 
origin. Bible Promises is a book of sermons for 
children, made up of illustrative stories, strung 
together with a little preaching and an occasion- 
al ‘firstly ” and in the ** second place,” after the 
fashion which the Rev. Richard Newton has so 
long made use of for the instruction of young 
people. Of course, the instruction is good, The 
Children’s Summer, by Mattie B. Banks, is the 
story of a little girl’s elub—The Vacation Club 
of Brotherly Lovers—and is full of good nature 
and fun and real happiness to children who are 
willing to be *‘improved,” Another American 
book, that might wisely be put in the Sunday- 
school library, though it is no story book, is the 
Shoes of Peace, by Anna B, Warner, author of 
a goodly number of helpful, religious books, 
This is a little volume containing a series of 
plain talks on * the preparation of the gospel of 
peace,” with which the Christian soldier should 
be shod. The preaching is practical; and in 
these days, when feet are too hurried to be 
peaceful, the lessons seem very timely. Of the 
imported stories three are by Emma Marshall, 
a voluminous writer of young people’s literature, 
My Grandmother's Pictures is a somewhat heavy 
story of forty years ago, not really stupid, but 
yet not bright, and the narrator takes the op- 
portunity to give a sly hit at the “artistic” 
colors of modern dress, especially at the blues 
which are not blue. Of course the moral is 
sound aud religious. Olive; or, Silver Chimes, is 
more likely to interest young people as a story, 
being fresher in feeling and fuller of young life. 
The plot is genuinely English, including an 
uncle and cousin from India, and a big family 
of girls. Its fun is somewhat ponderous—but 
that, too, is English—and the only suspicion of 
love-making in the book is confined to the elder- 
ly widower of the story. Heather Cliff; or, Is no 

Concern of Mine, also by Emma Marshall, is a 
smaller book, but written for older readers, 
thoroughly and conventionally good, as every- 
thing written by its author must be, but not 
specially interesting. 

Agnes Giberne’s two stories have more indi- 
viduality, but of only average merit. Beryl and 
Pearl is written not so much for children as for 
their elders, and shows how easily, through mis- 
understanding, a fine nature can be misjudged, 
embittered, and warped. The lesson taught is 
good. Old Umbrellas has more feeling in it, 

and is a pretty story of the city poor, Emily 
Sarah Holt gives us two more stories of the four- 
teenth century, The Lord of the Marches, the 
atory of Roger Mortimer, and The Lord Mayor 
of London, both with strong Lollard sympathies, 
and with historical appendices. The books con- 
tain a good deal of information in regard to the 
dress, food, and customs of the times, and are 
written in a sweet spirit, though the antique 
phraseology may prevent younger readers from 
thoroughly enjoying these stories of brave and 
knightly men, who ought not to be forgotten. 
In selecting books for the Sunday-school it is 
hard to find enough small books costing less 
than seventy-five cents, and suited to the wants 
of children from eight to twelve years of age. 
Of Emily Brodie’s two books, beth written for 
younger readers, The Seagull’s Nest answers this 


Elsie is religious, proper, and somewhat dry, be- | 
ing the story of the haps and mishaps of a 
family of children while their parents were 
absent in America, Left to Ourselves is another 
story with the same plot. It is the fashion for 
English people to visit America, and even the 
story books take cognizance of the fact. This 
story is by Catherine Shaw, and is good and 
pious and not particularly natural. Equally 
religious is Joyful Through Hope, a story by 
Blanche A. L. Garvock, of the struggle of a poor 
vicar’s family with poverty and ill health, in a 
forlorn country parish of England. It is of no 
special literary merit. Life in the Eagle's Nest 
is by A. L. O. E., whose missionary enthusiasm 
is shown by making her hero give up all possible 
worldly advantage, and risk his life in 
an independent missionary adventure in 
Afghanistan. The story is full of perils and es- 
capes, and is very unnatural. In The Harvest 
of the City, Pearl Fisher gives 250 pages of inci- 
dents of city missionary work in London. If 
the fashion of “ slumming” continues, there will 
probably be a dozen of such books next year 
where there is one to-day. These stories would 
be more effective if told in a simpler manner ; 
but the facts are pathetic enough, though the 
language is somewhat high-flown, The author 
has evidently a practical experience in missionary 
work that might well be imitated in New York. 
Shadows, by Mrs. O. F, Walton, gives the story 
of the scenes and incidents of the life of an old 
arm chair, as told by itself. Mrs. Walton’s books 
are always pleasant reading, and this is no ex- 
ception to her former works; 80 says the boy 
critic who has just reviewed the book, ‘The last 
of these volumes of transatlantic origin is Anock- 
ing, a book of religious verse by Dr. J. R. Macduff. 
It is arranged for a month’s reading, with an 
evening and morning appeal made up of a Scrip- 
ture selection and two stanzas of original verse, 
followed at the close by the soul’s response. The 
thought is consistently carried out ; but the poem 
lacks the poetic fire of Mrs. Stowe, and the 
homely zeal of Gregg, whose verses upon the 
same theme are so well known. All of these 
books have been brought out in good style by 
the Carters, but are better suited to the English 
than to the American reader. 
Two books of stirring adventure have come 
to hand. Jack Archer, by G. A. Hurty (Roberts 
Brothers), is a boy’s historical novel of the 
Crimean War times, as full of adventure asa nut 
is of meat, and equally suited to the boyish ap- 
petite. ‘The author in ‘The Boy Knight,” pub_ 
lished a year or two ago, showed that he knew 
how to write of warlike scenes with the true 
chivalrous spirit that appeals to manly youth, 
and in Jack Archer he has not gone back 
on his record. ‘The book is English through 
and through, and The Crusoes of Guiana; 
or, tle White Tiger, by Louis Boussenard 
(A. C, Armstrong), is as thoroughly French, tell- 
ing of the escape of a political convict in French 
Guiana and of his subsequent life in the wilds 
with his wife and children, who in some mysteri- 
ous way have been spirited across the ocean 
and left upon an island where the fugitive can 
find them handily. The book abounds in as- 
tounding adventures and high-flown descriptive 
passages, like the following story of a storm in 
the opening chapter. ‘‘ From time to time an 
enormous mahogany tree, the pride of the ver- 
dant forest, fell witha crash. A cedar, over one 
hundred years old, which four men could not 
encircle in their arms, crushed down like a 
splinter of pine. A grim ebony, whose trunk 
raised itself more than 130 feet, and was as hard 
as iron, bent like a straw, while other giants, 
whose heads rose nearly to the clouds, fell, 
shivered by the lightning. These, fastened to- 
gether by masses of lianas, and whose branches 
were hidden by orchids and other parasitic 
plants in full flower, swayed and fell in a heap. 
Millions of red petals strewed the grass; one 
might have taken them for drops of blood 
poured from the sides ofa stricken Colossus, 
The frightened animals were silent, the grand 
voice of the tempest alone bellowed.” Of course, 
like all Crusoe’s book#, the story abounds in 
information as to botany and natural history, 
but it ends abruptly with the year’s end, 
Pretty Lucy Mirwin, by Mary Lakeman, is no 
story, but merely describes a group of good, 
kind-hearted, lady-like girls, under various cir- 
cumstances, and shows so great sensitiveness 
on the author’s part to the fascinations of color 
in Nature and art, as to add pathos to the dedi- 
cation of the little volume to those who had 
helped and comforted her under the calamity of 
darkened sight, Its pubiishers are Lee & Shep- 
ard, who also issue another of Sophie May’# 
little folks’ books of the ‘ Flaxie Frizzle Series” — 
Flazie Growing Up, which will interest its little 
readers, as all of Sophie May’s books do, in spite 
of the foolishly fanciful names with which they 
are dubbed. Much more serious are two books 
of *‘ The Fatherland Series,” (Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society) The Red Manlle, from the German 
of Louisa Pichser, by K. E, Heyser, a short story 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and Where is Heaven? 
from the German by Hedwig Prohl, by Mr. P. 
Butcher, more fanciful, but not necessarily 
better for children’s reading. Both are fair 


rett, designed to show the hollowness of a life de- 
voted only to the struggle for business and society 
success. The spirit of Edward Garrett’s writing 
is always good, his diction unobjectionable, ex- 
cept in such a phrase as “like I feel,” and his 
stories thoughtful, if sad. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
From the same publishers comes Mildred at 
Home, as if the “ Elsie” books had a new lease 
of life, and were to come out afresh with their 
unnatural fathers and supernatural daughters. 
Wise parents and educators will see to it that 
such stuff as may be found in Chapter X of this 
volume is kept out of their children’s way. 
Christian fathers in these days are not con- 
sidered models who stamp their feet ‘‘in aston- 
ishment and wrath” at their tender-hearted 
little daughters, and put them “ forcibly aside,” 
and talk to them “in a freezing tone.” There 
is an exuberance of sentiment about these 
stories, owing, apparently, to their Southern 
birth, which appeals to the untrained taste of 
little girls, as Miss Evans’s ‘St. Elmo” does to 
the same undisciplined mind when a few years 
older ; but the books are unhealthy reading, all 
the same; as bad for girls as the furious, wild 
Indian and trapper stories are for boys, and do 
not belong on respectable Sunday-sehool library 
shelves, 
The Spinning Wheel of Tamworth, by the 
Rev. W. A. Smith, is one of the better class of 
temperance stories, written in a good spirit, with 
some very fair drawing from Natwe; as, for 
example, the character of the stern, old, pious 
New England store keeper, and only marred by 
an occasional printer's error—such as “ mantle- 
piece,” “ split-bottomed chair” and the surpris- 
ing statement that the hero, having sold his 
house “rented a small, two-story brick,” 
Miss Janet's Old House, by Annette Lucille 
Noble, is more sensational in style, but not ob- 
jectionably so, and both are suitable for Sunday_ 
school use, and are issued by the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
Three volumes of ‘*‘ The Young People’s Libra- 
ry,” a series of stories reprinted monthly in cheap 
form by D. Lothrop, are Lvening Rest, by J. L. 
Pratt, a “preachy,” pious story, of a Scotch 
family, in Pennsylvania who “fix” their bread 
and milk, and “ guess so” and say “I be” and eat 
whortleberry pie for breakfast, and in many 
other ways throw discredit upon the story_of 
their Old World origin, and convince the reader 
that they and the author are all Yankees to- 
gether; Mrs. Hurd’s Niece, one of Ella Far- 
man’s earlier and cruder efforts; and Kitly 
Kent, by Julia A. Eastman, the best of the three 
but not equal by any means to its author's best. 
The Two Sisters and Scarlet Anemones are 
simple, unpretending stories, by L. T. Meade, 
neatly brought out by Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, who also publish There's a Friend for 
Liltle Children, a quiet and serious religigus 
story for young readers, by Jessie F. Armstrong. 
From Thomas Whittaker we receive Castle 
Comfort, a story for children, by Mra, W. J. Hays, 
in which the conversations are unpretending 
and childlike— much more true to Nature than 
the incidents recorded, which are romantic and 
quite cut of the common, and Loveday’s History, 
another of Lucy Ellen Guernsey’s pleasant and 
instructive historical stories, relating further 
chronicles of the Corbet family. 
What Fide Remembers is a series of reminis- 
cences pleasantly and frankly told, strung along 
on aweak connecting link of a story by Faye 
Huntington. The incidents selected for record- 
ing, and the manner in which they are told, 
show a very fair appreciation, on the author's 
part, of boy and girl nature, (T. Y. Crowell.) 
Little Bessie, by the Rev. Geo, H. Smyth, is a 
father’s loving and touching tribute to his eldest 
daughter, one of Wordsworth’s 
“Glad hearts without reproach or blot,” 
a sweet and winsome girl, who died at the early 
age of eleven years, Funk & Wagnalls are its 
publishers, 
Elaborating Bunyan’s idea of Mr. Great- 
heart’s struggles with giant sins, the Rev. P. W. 
Raidabaugh has written Fighting Giants, (Pub- 
lishing House of the Evangelical Association: 
Lauer & Yost.) The story of Goliath and the 
youthful David serves as a text, and the various 
wrong-doings which children are liable to fall 
into, disobedience, untruthfulness, dishonesty, 
etc., appear, one after the other, as giants to be 
overcome, with illustrative anecdotes under 
each section. The book has a good moral pur- 
pose, but wants literary finish. 
How To Do It is one of the ‘* What To Do 
Series,” by Mra, A. K. Dunning, a practical story 
of a young Christian girl’s good work in her 
home, (American Sunday-school Union.) 
Mrs, 8. M. Kimball, in the story of My Aunt 
Jeanette (Phillips & Hunt), seems to be giving 
the life history of a true, real woman; and by 
introducing the names of places and persons we 
have seen and known, the story gains still more 
verisimilitude. For example, there is an 
account of Gen. Neal Dow’s reception by his 
fellow-townsmen on his return from a long 
Southern imprisonment ; there are allusions to 
many other war heroes and incidents of a score 
of years back, to the Portland fire, and to the 
Centennial Exhibition ; and through it all there 








Want; itis a young boy’s book, not too large, 
hough slightly goody-goody. Norman and 


Sunday-school books, 
At Any Cost is pitiful story by Edward Gar- 


exercise them, which makes the book, though 
plain, wholesome and refreshing. 

A Boy Hero is @ short illustrated poem, of no 
special merit, by W. W. B., bound in dainty 
oream colored covers, the text alternating with 


/ full page illustrations by H. I. A. Miles. (E. and 


J. B. Young.) 

We cannot fully agree with Miss Frances E. 
Willard’s introductory commendation of Fanny 
L. Armstrong’s little” book (Fowler & Wells 
Co.), The Children of the Bible, Its pages 
abound in fine thought and fine phrases; but, 
dedicated as the beok is to little children, its 
diction is too florid, and fails in the requisite 
simplicity. Such a sentence as ‘‘God still sits 
on his sapphire throne in calm serenity, hold- 
ing the ribbons of the universe, and out of the 
chaos of every life, however humble, will bring 
order and beauty if we trust him,” is too much 
mixed in metaphor, and smacks too much of the 
turf for either young or old to read with profit 
There are many good lessons taught in the little 
volume, but the writer’s style needs persistent 
pruning. 

The less said about the Rev, Edward Payson 
Hammond's Gathered Lambs the better, The lit- 
tle book is largely made up of children’s letters, 
which, if genuine, ought never to have been 
made public, It is published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 


———— 


RECENT FICTION. 


THERE is promise in White Feathers, by G. I. 

Cervus. The material in it is neither particu- 

larly new nor inclusive of sufficient contrasts, 

and it is another one of that class of novels to 

which authors just now seem unpleasantly apt 
to turn their hands, wherein the central interest 
becomes the gradual decadence of a man’s char- 

acter; his irrerolution becoming his sin, ) and 
contempt meted out to him as part of his 
punishment. The first part of the book, in 
which William Gaston’s conventional financial 
trickery takes place, and the preliminary com- 
plications originate, is told somewhat too much 
at length, and neither the cashier, his flancee 
nor the doings and sayings of the little village 
where the Gaston National Bank is flourishing, 
seem to promise us much entertainment, After 
the first half (which could well have been con- 
densed) there is a sudden strengthening of the 
story in incident, characterization and style, 
while with the chapter ‘Ostensibly A Green- 
Grocery,” which leads directly into the attack 
of the mob on the Gaston jail, interest is kept 
excellently on the alert, In fact this narrative 
of the defense of the jail deserves great praise 
for its dramatic handling. The allegorical dis- 
missat of the cowardly Gaston by Flora is a 
specially spirited little touch, which gives the 
name to the story, and deserves quoting. The 
gir) unexpectedly discovers her betrothed in the 
moonlight just outside of the vortex of excite- 
ment in which his own cousin Cathcart Foster 
has been unluckily involved. 


“On! Will, dear, dear Will!” she cried, “ Where 
are you hurt? Are you hurt badly?” . .. He 
looked up into her face with the same look of non- 
chalant dejection that he had worn during the days 
of the trial, “‘There is nothing the matter with 
me,” he said coldly, Flora drew back instantly, 
“ Are you not hurt?” she asked, in a different tone. 
“No; 1 told you I wasn’t,” he replied petulantly, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘** And what are you doing 
here, Flora? You ought not to be here with all this 
going on.” She did not heed his words. Mechan- 
ically she put out her hand to where her Leghorn hat 
lay upon the grass. She rose uptoherfeet. * Did I 
understand you right?” she said in a strange and 
u nnatural voice, ‘ Did yousay that you were not 
hurtat all?” 

* Yes; I said so, You don’t expect me to be 
mixed up in this affair Co you, with all the troubles 
I have got?” 

Then over Flora’s face shot ohe rapid flush of the 
most intense indignation, ‘“ What do you mean by 
talking of your own ‘troubles’ at such atime? ... 
Your troubles! And a fellow-being—your own cousin 
—there, in danger of his life. Your placeisthere |” 
She threw her hand out, and pointed to the gallows- 
tree. y 

William Gaston leaned his face forward upon his 
hands, “ Oh! yes!” he said, “ It is always Cathcart, 
I might have known”—— 

She sprang back a step. ‘How dare you!” she 
cried, ** How dare you!” 

“TT think it would be more womanly,” he 
said, with some little trace of a sneer in his 
voice, “if you had kept away.” “Womanly!” 
she exclaimed, “It is you who are the woman! 
. « « Idling here with life in peril and 
you unhurt!” She shot one quick glance be- 
hind her, and there stood her cousin Cathcart, un- 
aided, defending not only the Negro’s life, but his 
own, in the midst of the mob. “Will you go with 
me there? Speak, quick!” But William Gaston re- 
mained mu‘e, nerveles#, and sullen, She dallied 
no longer. “Coward! You coward!” she said, 
“ You deserve your fate, you poltroon!” Her hat, 
th e beautiful Leghorn hat, with the snowy plumes, 
was inher hand, As she spoke.... she clinched 
the curling feathers in one hand, tore them out and 
threw them at his feet. “Take them . . . take 
the ‘white feathers!’ You well deserve them!” 
And with these words . . . she turned, and 
quickly ran down the slope of the green, till, burst- 
ing between the savage men, she stood by the side 
of Cathcart.” 





is a feeling Of appreciation for the homely, ster- 
ling virtues, and a sympathy with those who 





This little bit of melodrama is one of the best 
hings in the story, whieh, in spite of amateur 
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ish omissions and commissions, has no smal) 
vigor, and also evinces some quiet observation of 
New England rural life. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 

Deldee, Miss Florence Warden’s latest novel, is 
a total failure. It is insufferably long, and the 
plot, woven of most of the same threads which 
complicate and render exciting the ‘‘ House on 
the Marsh,” or her best book, ‘At the World’s 
Mercy” is so spun ont, over-elaborated, con- 
fused and generally made to drag, that the book 
falls from our hands with a groan of despair. 
The characters are singularly inconsistent—a 
fault Mise Warden's other books have exhibited 
im a less degree—a considerable proportion of 
them unnecessary, and all of them disagreeable 
to the extreme. This novel is told in the third 
person, differing in this respect from ite prede- 
cessors, It would be hard to find a more worth- 
less and extravagant blood-and-thunder book 
more dully worked up. (N. Y.: D. Appleton & 
Oo.) 

The Orime of Christmas Day, from the same 
firm, is another of those detective novelettes 
which seem never to fail in appearing, and never 
to slacken in selling. This one contains our old 
friend, the innocent young man who is accused 
of a mysterious murder in Paris, and saved by 
the acutencss of his devoted friends at the utter- 
most hour. The handling of this venerable plot, 
however, is accomplished with some originality 
in the introduction of a Japanese prince and 
gamester and his revengeful brother, and the 
action of the story is brisk. The French style 
and Parisian local coloring are well adhered to, 
#o that the story might pass for a translation. 
It is announced as by the author of “ My Ducats 
and My Daughter.” 

Mr. George Parsous Lathrop’s An Echo of 
Passion, which ran as a serial in the Atlantic 
Monthly and has appeared in book-form (unless 
we are in error) before this, comes to us in a 
neat paper-covered volume from the Messrs, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, We have never liked 
the tendenz, as our German friends say, of this 
particular novel of Mr. Lathrop’s, which, in 
spite of its analytic keenness, grace of style, and 
general harmony of movement, has a most un- 
wholesome flavor. The most delicately wrought 
and picturesque episodes in it are infused with 
a subtle miasm that no man nor woman is the 
better for breathing. But simply asa piece of 
literary work it is one of Mr. Lathrop’s most 
successful and, here and there, brilliant studies 
of human nature. 

Marjorie Huntingdon, by Harriet Pennewell 
Belt, belongs to the class of quiet novels of 
American domestic and social life in which the 
characters are likeable, the author's knowledge 
of human nature sufficient, and her grammar, 
spelling and general mastery of the technical 
element in letters not to be at all found fault 
with ; and yet in it she has written a dull and 
commonplace novel which it is a severe trial to 
read through. Miss Belt’s book wants life, 
movement, stir of incident. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister’s secret in translating the 
German {stories which we have learned to ex- 
pect with pleasure from her pen during these 
many successive seasons is said to lie not 
nearly so much in translating as adapting ; grace- 
fully putting in a light here or shadow there 
while the original tale has no liberty taken with 
it by which the author could feel aggrieved. A 
Penniless Girl is Mra. Wister’s latest choice, 
and a happy one, from the German of 
W. Heimburg. It isa thoroughly enjoyable 
picture of domestic life, with most of 
the familiar dramatis persone who have 
varied and enlivened the pleasant stories by 
Streckfuss, Von Reichenbach and Marlitt. The 
characters Elsie, Moritz, the sly Annie Cramm, 
and Bernardi are all neatly etched, but all in- 
ferior in execution to the stately Frau von 
Ratenow-—-a capital study of a high-spirited old 
lady. (Philadelphia: The same.) 

The Wane of an Ideal is translated by the 
expert hand of Clara Bell, from the Italian of 
the Marchesa Colombi. It isan admirable, un- 
pretending study of Italian rural life in the 
ower middle-class ranks. A vulgar, shrewd and 
ntemperate old Doctor, his bright son (who is 
the story's hero), and the neighbors and friends 
who watch the young man’s career as he rises 
above their heads on the wings of his legal 
talent, constitute the prominent actors, A 
pathetic addition to the group—in fact one that 
we all are more likely to recollect than most of 
it—is the ungainly, whimsical servant maid, 
La Matta, who is so devoted to Giovanni from 
an affection which he can neither appreciate 
nor reward. The novel is superior in style to a 
good portion of contemporary Italian fiction. 
(N. Y.: Wm. 8. Gottsberger & Co.) 

The heroine of Within the Shadow, a nicely 
written, if decidedly inconsequent novel, by Dor- 
othy Holroyd, is Cecil Chester, a young girl 
whose independence of character, in spite of her 
having been reared in the lap of luxury, is suffi- 
cient for her to make a brave effort to support 
herself when she is suddenly left penniless, As 
companion to a wealthy but hard-natured widow 
lady, Cecil reaches the climax of her troubles in 
being accused of a criminal offense, from which 
cloud she gradually escapes as the story con- 





cludes. There is more force to the tale as it ad- 
vances than its opening led us to expect, the hie- 
tory of the girl's experiences being narrated in a 
striking and not unbeneficial manner, and, while 
the style is commonplace, it ia free from affecta- 
tion and slipshod English. Much of it is so re- 
ligious in sentiment that it would not be at all 
out of place in a Sunday-school library. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. The V. I. F. Series.) 

A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia: A Tale 
of the Old Dominion in the Transition State, by 
Lydia Wood Baldwin, is, for the most part, a 
spirited and faithful picture of plantation life 
about ten years ago, in which there is a large 
proportion of amusing Negro characters, all old 
servants on the estates, with their dialect very 
amusingly hit off. There are graceful and 
pathetic as well as droll pages in the story ; but 
it is the humble tenants of the cabin and their 
speech which makes the story pleasing. (N. Y.: 
Funk & Wagnalle. ) 

Another bundle of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
short stories, which we are not sorry to see from 
time to time kept thus together, lies at hand in 
Christmas in Narragansett, the general name for 
the neat volume. Some of the story-tellers are 
old aequaintances, including Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Decker, whom we shook hands with on their 
wedding day, in “‘ Christmas in a Palace.” The 
tales are all diverting reading, with that under- 
tone of Christian helpfulness in their essence 
which characterizes Dr. Hale’s fiction. (N. Y.: 
The same. ) 





_> -_——— 


.-The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph publish 
a series of small, beautiful booklets, bearing on 
Easter and the resurrection, all printed on the 
best of paper, with superior type and the best 
of press-work, and bound in the lily white which 
suits the symbolism of the day. They begin 
with The Story of Easter as told in The Book, a 
superb octavo of twenty-six sheets, printed on 
one side only, and containing all the passages 
which bear on the story of the resurrection in 
the four Gospels. The passages from the Epis- 
tles might have been added with propriety, and 
possibly some extracts from the Psalms.——— 
The second is a beautifully gotten up bro- 
chure in square 24mo form, KHehoes from 
Easter. Selections from the Hymns of the 
Kastern Church, taken from Neale’s ‘*‘ Hymns 
of the Eastern Church,” and compiled by Miss 
Rose Porter, who has introduced, as the last 
and strongest note of all, ** The Credo of Ascen- 
sion,” which dwells on the great and fruitful im- 
plications ot the doctrine of the ascension.——— 
We mention also in the list Daybreak; an Kas- 
ter Poem, by Julia C. R. Dorr, with a devout 
and tender retelling of the story, and ending in 
a burst of triumphant faith celebrating the 
great hope of the Church._———The Old, Old 
Story reappears in this series in the two parts 
of “‘ The Story Wanted” and * The Story Told,” 
and enriched with outline illustrations by H. I. 
A. Miles, the novel and attractive feature of the 
brochure.————-The remaining numbers dwell 
on the trouble which the faith in the Risen One 
will support the human heart through—Jn the 
Children’s Hospital, Lord Tennyson's rather 
sentimental but affecting hexameter, and a 
Tiny Footfall within the Golden Gate, by the 
author of “The Fountain of Living Waters,” 
a booklet rich with Christian comfort for those 
who, like Rachel, are bereaved of their children. 


..The key-note of the Messrs. Prang’s 
Easter cards this year is Mr. Longfellow’s 
couplet : 

“'Twas Easter-Sunday. The full-blossomed trees 
Filied all the air with fragrance and with joy.” 
The religious notes of the day are not avoided, 
but the natural symbolism which has grown up 
around it secures the first place. We should 
like to see a more serious and impressive render- 
ing of the simple and affecting ideas and feasts 
that make the day what it is. The artists, how- 
ever, have contributed many new and excellent 
designs. Miss Emery and Miss Hinds have a 
pleasing series of natural allegories, in which 
flowers, lilies, cherubs, and the mythical white 
rabbit represent the spirit of the day. Walter 
Satterlee has several happy designs, which show 
his dainty taste and treatment. W. Hamilton 
Gibson has at least one exquisite composition, 
and Fidelia Bridges another, Flower designs 
are contributed by Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Mrs. O. FE. 
Whitney, and F. 8. Matthews. On the whole, 
figure designs seem to us the most appropriate 
for Easter memorials, and, while nothing phe- 
nomenal of this character appears in the Messrs. 
Prang’s cards for this year, several have the 
great merit of simplicity and appropriate sym- 
bolism, One is that by Mrs. L. B. Comins, of 
children wondering at the mystery of the res- 
urrection in its butterfly symbol. Miss V. Ger- 
son has in the same class a series of charming 
children taking their part in the Easter joy. 
Our preference is always for the plain cards and 
the simple ones. Elaboration in such matters 
is to us a vice; but for those who think differ- 
ently, and want odors of Araby and silks from 
the Ind, the Messrs, Prang have provided fancy 
mounts enough, in all variety of satin fringe, 
sachet powder cushion, and illuminated border- 

ing. 





.. The Magazine of Art for April (Cassell & 








Co.) comes out with the one richness of illus- 
tration and the opening number of a series on 
“Fashions in Waists,” which we commend to 
the ladies. Under ‘American Industries’ we 
note some noticeable stove designs, among them 
one of great merit and beauty from the tile 
manufactory of the Messrs. Low, of Chelsea, 
Mass. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. J. B. Aupen, the publisher, who has 
issued such a variety of cheap reprints of stand- 
ard works, has replied to the sharp comment of 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton on his availing himself of 
the present no-condition of the copyright laws 
in an amusingly frank and argumentative 
letter. 


..Emile Zola’s most recent novel has fallen 
as flat as possible under the present antipathy of 
his Parisian readers. We wish that it argued a 
more healthful taste in the French capital; but 
we believe that it merely means that M. Zola has 
found nothing especially novel in vice to write 
about. 


. No plan employed for arousing an inter- 
est in arboriculture has been so warmly received 
as that of ‘‘ Arbor Day.” The Hon. B. G. North- 
rup, LL.D., of Connecticut, one of the strongest 
supporters of this movement, has an article on 
the subjectin The Chautauquan for April, which 
is particularly timely. 


...A second and revised edition of ex-Comp- 
troller Knox’s book upon * United States Notes,” 
which is a history of the various issues of paper 
money by the Government and of the distribu- 
tion of the surplus in 1837, has just been issued 
by the Scribners. An edition has also just been 
brought out in London. 


...A London correspondent directs our 
notice to the rapid increase of Burns’s popularity 
in all the English and Scotch speaking world. 
In the respect of statues only, there are such in 
almost balf of the European capitals, besides the 
great provincial British towns and the leading 
commercial centers of Australia. The London 
Burns Club Dinner, recently given, was a re- 
markably large and enthusiastic gathering in 
the poet’s honor. 


...-A Saturday Heview writer, who recently 
enjoyed a breakfast with Mr. James Whistler, 
stated that the artist carried out to the letter his 
theories of harmony of color on a meal ; for “‘ the 
potted shrimp was an inspiration in coral pink 
and white ; the curry, a concoction in sepia and 
white; the omelette was an olla podrida in 
chrome and yellow, and the hot cakes and bread 
‘arrangements’ in rich brown. The wine was’ 
of a high amber color, and gurgled from globes 
of Venetian glass of a darker tint.” 


..The protracted session of the Congo Con- 
ference in Berlin gave Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley a chance, not only to deliver a number of 
lectures, but also to finish a new book on Africa, 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Congo; or, The Founding of 
a State. A Story of Work and Exploration.” 
This title indicates the contents. The work will 
appear in two large volumes, and will have many 
illustrations. It will be published at the same 
time in Leipzig and in London, the German 
publisher being F. A. Brockhaus ; the English, 
Sampson, Low & Co. 


..As an illustration of the masculine grasp 
of a subject which Miss Cleveland, the sister of 
the President, is notable for, may be cited the 
following extract from a recent lecture delivered 
by her before one of the classes in the Elmira 
Female College. Alluding to Kadeeghah (or 
Chedidja), the wife of Mohammed, who so firmly 
clung to him in his days of obloquy, Miss Cleve- 
land says: 


“Your ewn faith will at times need the support 
of another. This will be when all men despise you, 
and you despise yourself. You will have much 
hunger and thirst, and will crave wealth and health 
and affection; but your keenest craving will be for 
recognition te do something, to be somebody, to 
accomplish something, to do a good piece of work, 
to do your best. It may by at housekeeping, or 
dressmaking, or in literature, or in art, It is in you, 
and it ought tocome out. You all have human tes- 
timony to this. Some one will say to you: ‘Goon 
and you will conquer.” You may listen to, and 
obey that voice. She despised self-suMcingness. 
You can get along alone, but you have no right to 
get along; you were born to show not how iittle, 
but how much you can do, We want more life and 


fuller, and need all the help wecanget. Men would 
fail but for Chedidjas. She would make a new 
classification of mankind, and divide them into 

andb e ters are the import- 
ant, and do the most good, It may be well to boost 
a man, but better to boosta woman. Be Chedidjas 
and do the next thing to you, ard by your faith as- 
sist others.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently intro- 
ducea wnte the size ana form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give s0 little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe presefit, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie list in tnenes and quarters. The number first 
atven is the length.) 


8 of ter as Toldin the Book. 9x 
™ ~ 4 New eens: Ei Anson D. F a. Gane i” $ 


id. ola Btor "To. wo 4. With “Out. 
The eae no > Be 6x5, pp. . 





, 





Echoes from Easter: Selections from the Bympe 

of the Eastern Churc rapsla' the 

Rev. J. M. Neale, D. 4 ‘athe pp. 42, The same 040 
Daybreak: An Easter Foom. By Julia OC, R. Dorr. 


FS Sb, OE bccn connstuepecdmee 0 40 
In the Children’s Aeapital. Alfred, Tord 

Ten —o “t Laureate. 3 x5, pp. 14. Th 

GBEING, 0000 ceccccccsesccccesce cccccccctoccessoececece 0 40 
A Tiny ‘Fooifal Within the Golden Gate. By 

the author of “The Fountain of Living 

Waters: " 436x344,pp.39. The same........... 025 


oe — 7 oauey. British Authors: Hood, Ma- 
ay 
Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray. Editea by Ed. 
ward T, Mason. With Portraite 14x4%, Dp. 
vill, - —. ews ave a ners 
Sons.. 1 6 
aa by ‘America J Authors. ‘No. ‘to: “6x4%, 
p. 1%. The 


In the Boe ¥™ George Parsons Lathrop. 
fy ee. eee 0 5&0 
Pilot Fortune. By Marion C. L. Reeves and 
Emily Read, authors of “Old Martin Bos- 
cawen’s Jest, ” etc. 7x44, 340. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mittin & ( & Co.. 12 
Marjorie Daw and Other Stories. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 63¢x4, - 287, Th meé.. low 
My gommer in a Garden. Cherie 8 on 
arner. 63¢x4, pp. 194. ? WERNGS. 0.5 ccccees 100 
pm... Fish, Star-Fish and Sea-Urchins. Being 
a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. 


by Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 

Tard pp. x, 323. New York: D. "Appleton 1% 
Discriminate. A om anion to - “Don't.” By 

Critic. 5%x4}4,pp.81. The same............. 0 30 


The Witch's Head, by x. Rider centr 74x 
GG, PR> ME. TRO GEMNG.......cccccccccccccecessse 0% 

Trajan. A Novel. By Henry F. Keenan. TaxA% 
pp. 642. New Yo Cassell & Co., limited... 1 60 

Kindly Light. Shed from Man Sources Upon 

Ev Every > Dey! in the Year. Selected by F. T. 

C. With an paecetneien by How- 

ard LAY D.D., LL.D 4x34, pp. 133. 


Wording People and Their pachorees. By 
in, gion Giadden. 73¢xb, pp. 241. New 
York: k & Wagnalls. 


Chinese | Gordon, the Uncrowned King, His 
Cha rasit is Portrayed ic His Private 
Letters. Conipiled by Laura C. Holloway. 
Fe BO ONID, ce cccctccssccccceccocsces 

Religion in England From 1800 to 1550. A His- 
tory, with a Postscript on_ Subsequent 
Events. By John Stoughton, D.D. In two 
yorupes. x4%, PR. xxiv, 391; vili, 447. 
lone on: der & toughion ; New York: 

- C. yp ohn. nd & Son. 2 v 
wen “ Quincy Methods,”’ Benn od. 
E. Patridge, axe, PP. xv, 660. 

E. L. Kellogg & C 

Melodies of nad Heart, Ds of Freedom, and 
Other Poe Venable, author of 
“June on "the iami,” ete, inthe, PP. 1x2, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & C pit 1 50 

Rob Claxton's Story, By eet B. Chamber- 
lain, author of “ Mistress of the House,” ete. 
7x44, pp. 274. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
IE wncnt bey cnmisgaracaabesnuescnivbetstieeinsess 125 

The Monroe Doctrine. A Concise History of its 
Origin and Growth. By George F,. Tucker, 
author of “ Manual of Wills.” SwxbM, PP. 

138. Boston: George B. Reed.. 1 25 


The Fact Divine; An Siatonienl Study, of ‘the 
Christian Revelation and of % e Ongpette 


By Lelia 
New York: 


Young. 74x4%4 Sb. vii, 804. 
McGowan & YOUNG..........c.:sssccsseeeneeeee, 
Roadside Songs of ae Teapeinted, and 
Illustrated by Drencescs A Alexander, and ed- 
ited by 4 uskin, L. Part V, 94x6%. 
pp. 38. New York: tidimn Wiley & Son 
Before the Foot-Lights. By the Rey. F. M. on 
author of “ Behind the nes.” 64x4)4, pp. 
256. Cincinnati: G Be carsnesacies 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 

With a on a’ Notice, Biographical gas 
Critical. a Andrew James Symington. 
54x3%4, pp. 2 London: Walter Scott...... 

Wyllard’s Weird. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon. 
(Franklin Square Adpeary.) 11x8, pp. 83. 
New York: Harper & Bros.,............-.+++++++ 0 20 

The Working-Man’s Loaf. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, agg ee phe Brewery a Taylor- 
ville,” etc. 74%x4%, sc Bhs 83 ork: 
National Temper pante ciety and "Publica- 
tion House,. emaecenccesocsess OF 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TIMELY WORDS 


(Reprinted from THE INDEPENDENT), 

By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., 
Pastor Tompkine Ave. Cong'l Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
A Series of Six-page Leaflets on Certain Phases of 
THE PRACTICAL RELATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TO THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD, 


Suitable for Parish Distribution and for enclosing 
in letters, 
SUBJECTS: 





I, FAITHFULNESS. VI. THE OFFENSE OF THE 
Il, CosseT CHRISTIANS. Cross. 
i A Cry OF DISTRESS. VII. Is He a Worker? 


V. THe CrURCH AND| VIII. “I Have No i'1meE.” 
THE DRONES. IX. To Every Man His 
V. “STRANGE Fire.” Work. 
X. WHat Can I Do? 
Price, e or expressage paid, 50 cents per 100. 
Set of Bam om es sent on receipt of lu cents in stamps. 


Published by HOLT BROTHERS, 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
*.* “Timely Words” will be followed shortly by 
“ Precious Words” and “Comforting Words" —shnilar 
in style and price, 


EASTER GIFT BOOKS. 


HOUWUHTS FOR SUNRISE. Daily Morning 
Hoe and Morning Hymns, Beautiful y jamin: 
ated, each page containing an illuminated 
appropriate hymn, covers in gold nay ie 

style, 35 cents. 

ROCK OF AGES. With beautiful designs by 
Clark Stanton, A,R.S.A., and other eminent artists. 
18mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, gilt edges, with 
16 illustrations, 75 cents. 

THE LOR D’S PRAYER. 18mo, cloth, extra bev 

eled boards, gilt edges, with 13 ill ustrations, 75 cents. 
Uniform wit Rock of A Ages,” 





*," For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paia, upon receipt of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co,, Hartford, Conn, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 


APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & OO.. Educational! Publishers, N. ¥ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


407 al One Year........- wt 
ae Lie 


WARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE A. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


HAVE JUST READY: 


TEACHINGS OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Edited with a Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes by RoswELL D. Hircncock, D.D., and 
Prof. Francis Brown. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 


The attempt is made in this book to give suitable 
recognition to the extensive literature of the subject 
which has come up since the first translation was 
published. The editors, deeming it one of the rich- 
est discoveries of modern times, defend the MSS, 
= attempts to discredit it as a forgery, and a 

pecially valuable feature will be found in the dis- 
paren concerning the relations between the “‘ Teach 
ings” and other early Christian documents, with 
translations of these in extenso, so far as seemed de- 
sirable for purposes of comparison. 


OBITER DICTA. 


“The book is remarkable for a lightness of touch 
and vivacity worthy of the best French writers, as 
well as for afundamental tone of good sense that is 
all English. It is the work of a practiced man of let- 
ters, and the secret of its authorship will add zest to 

the reader’s enjoyment,”—The Examiner. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AU- 


Acollection of the testimony of con, 
THOR « temporaries as to the characteristics, 
habits, da‘ly life, and surrouadings of the lead- 
ersin English literature in this century. Edited 
by Epwarp T. Mason. With portraits. Four 
volumes, 12mo, $1.50 each, The set in a box, 86.00, 


With anew American Preface, 
1 vol., 16mo, #1.00. 


I. II. III. IV. 
Byron, Coleridie, Scott, 
Shelley, oleridge oe. 
Moore, Campbell, Be = inith, 
Rogers, Harti 't, Chalmers, Jerrolc 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, ‘Thacker 
Southey, Proctor, JeQuincey, shurlotte Y bronté . 
Landor, Jefirey, Dicker 


“« A work which will charm all those me aac books.” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 
By Commander 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. w’ s'scanvey, v: 


8. N., and Professor J. Russety Souiey, U.S. N. 


With maps and numerous illustrations. 1 Vol,, 
8VO0, $3.00, 
The authoritative story of the unsuccessful search 


for the lost * Laay Franklin Bay Expedition,” is now 
tola for the first time, by the Commander of the re- 
Nef party, and Professor Soley, the custodian of the 
official records, The introductory portion reviews 
the sending out of the original expedition and the 
two unsuccessful search expeditions. The main nar- 
rative tells the absorbing stery of the relief and the 
finding of the starving men. The volume is illus- 
trated from the admirable photographs made by the 
expedition, and the maps are from official sources, 
and published here for the first time. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. 


By James ANTHONY Froupe. [New and cheap 
edition.] 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


This new edition of Mr. Froude’s masterly sketch 
will be welcomed at this time, when so much atten- 
tion bas been attracted to the subject by Lord Tenny- 
son’s drama, “ Becket,” which, it is understood, fol- 
lows the histerical narrative of Mr. Froude. 


MEDLAVAL CHRISTIANITY, scusry. icine 


Vol. 1V., “ History of the Christian Church.” 8vo, 
4. 


The book covers the history of the Church in the 
Middle Ages from Gregory I, (590) to Gregory VIT 
(10738). 


*.’For sale by all eenestione, or sent, postpaid, by 
the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS, 
748—745 Broadway, New York. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


GLOBES. s'catalowue” iB: NIMS & CO. T eng ter 














BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD” 


The Red Wallflower, | =: 


A Story, 12mo, $1.75. 


UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1, My Desire, A Story............+-.. 12mo, $1 75 
2. The End of a Coil. A Story........... - Th 
8. The Letter of Credit. AStory......... * 19 
SS we Se ee “ 28 
5. Stephen, M. D. A Story......0....+0+ “« 17% 


** Wiss Warner's stories are characterized by sincer- 


ity_of purpose, felicity of style, and great tenderness, 
and, above ali, thorough healthfulness,”—Fost 
press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


ee SN I inarnneanns scccesesarsensceason 2 25 
SY SD ccscéccccsswonscsssscecenes 2 00 
Ss. dckenetbdkedbhanesisaxawoqenas 1% 
The Say and Do Series, 6 VO\S..........+++++ 7 50 
Small Beginnings, 4 VOIS........ecceeceeeeee 5 00 


The King's People, 5 VOM... .....c0eseeeesses 7 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*." Any of theabove sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 





The April CENTURY. 


**The most important event of the War of the 
Rebellion, with the exception of the fall of 
Richmond, was the capture of New Orleans and 
of the forts guarding the city.” 


THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


TWO WAR PAPERS 
BY 
Admiral Porter and George W. Cable. 


With more than thirty illustrations, including 

rtraits of Admirals Farragut and Porter, Gen. 
Butler and others, and battle scenes from 
sketches by Admiral Porter, who commanded 
the mortar-fleet in the action. Mr. Cable, the 
novelist, who was a resident of New Orleans at 
the time, picturesquely describes the city on the 
eve of its capture, 


THE OTHER FEATURES 


Include: ‘In Plain Black and White,” a reply 
by one of the editors of the Atlanta Constitution 
to Mr. Cable’s recently published paper on the 
Freedman ; ‘‘ Phases of State Legislation,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt ; “The Colonists at Home,” 
by Edward Eggleston, Yoga! illustrated ; “A 
Fiorentine Mosaic,” _o - Dy Howells, with 
numerous pictures ; ‘‘ From : Puget Sound to the 
Upper Columbia” ; an illustrated short story, 
ete., ete. Price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. All 
dealers sell it. Back numbers, containing the 
War Papers by Generals Grant, Beauregard, 
anc others are now in print. 


THe Century Co., New York, DZ 





THE ART JOURNAL. | 
New Series. 


A Monthly Ma e of the highest De 
gxclumve vey Ae Thos = apbeplees ps 


todieal i has hit thertob been sold by subscrip- 
thls on only, her and Rewnden tbe ee pad Wz ine ot single cORy, py of 


~—~ -X, S6.00ay 
THE INTERNATIONAL REWS COMPARY, 
29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


French. —German.—- Spanish, 


‘OU can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
la flici 
Aa * monty for. every-day gaa vote 
Meigterscha SS fact ‘erms, 85,00 for ke of 
tions, and correction. of gg TT, ample oan apart 
U 
I, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. vee 
BLISH +f co., 


MET Teraid Building. Westone 
MUSIC. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 











WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINGC BOOK 


By Geo. /F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of * Purr 


Deticur.’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are seen, Be helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ‘** Wondrous ve’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing t e sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has n @s- 
pecially prepared to meet tlre increasing demand ie 
ight and permonione music that > be réadily 
taken up and learned by the whole school, 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish ~ ~él one 
handsomely peone in boards. F 35 cents by 


mail, N. pootpalds d 60 a dozen by express, not pc dd 
blishers will mail a single sample copy 
oy any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
De aes New ery 










Da So al with suitable ‘*Gos- 
foe s’’ new and old, de- 

to comfort those 
mourn. 
EDITED BY 


JAMES R. 


MURRAY. 














ful, but hopeful 
cheering, and full 0 


“ Consolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience A) ays ng in 
the pocket. » sbets. 
by mail, F ” $3.60 
by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN N CHURCH 


OINNATI, o 
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“JOHNSON’S CYCLOPADIA.” 





EDITORS-IN-CHIEF : 


F. A. P. Barnard, 8, T. D., LL.D., L. H.'D., M.N. A. S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., M. N. A. . A. S., College of New Jersey. 


“ THE 
It has thirt ~one iovartmen ts, with an 
ste, Hy, . T. D. muy te -D. ; Civil oq = 
A BERLSY. | . 

tt, D., Medicine, etc., 
original American Cj 
Senecd than the Bri 
8, and costs 
subdivided 8O that any point may be turned 
in every count 


Other € sienna negara.” 


ae sestne mst 


E BEST.” (Planned t od by He Horace Gree) 


y, LL.D. 
bie est ee ‘standin wa for epob—vis.; lic ycte. 


Ie Stee Jones Street, New York, 
Street, Boston 


Heep e's, etc.) cuobanaed for JOHN- 





even 


“It contains the 
studies of alearned 
lifetime, and the 
faithful student will 
rise from its perusal 


prices, 


Great 


with a mind enriched by a more vivid 
knowledge of that ancient world whose 


$18. reduced to $3. 


mysteries the race of scholars has been 
endeavoring to elucidate.” —Mail, Toronto. 
“It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty 
and strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest 
Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book move- 
ment at present.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The high character of these volumes is not in dispute. 
They cover the ground as that ground is perhaps covered by 
no other publication.” —Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 
“A magnificent book, comprehensive and exhaustive of the 
subjec tof which it treats.” —Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga. 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES oF tha Rawlans Gadiorn 


World. By George Rawlinson. 
thia, and New Persian Empire. 


Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Par- 
In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with 
notes, index, and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. 


Price reduced from $18, 00, to $3.00 ; postage 42 cents extra. 


and the cyclopedia. 


Sassania. 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, 
type, press-work, illustrations, and binding are all good, and 
the price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“These books are a marvel of cheapness and excellence.” 

—The Examiner, New York City. 


onarchies 


“Put forth by Mr. Alden at a price the most penurious 
could not grumble at. 
the essentials of a library, like the dictionary and the atlas 


As a work of reference it is one of 


It is a monument of learning, and 


throws astrong light upon the manners and customs, as well 
as upon the arts, history, the geography, and antiquities of 
Persia, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 


Media, Parthia, and 


The maps and illustrations are clear and copi- 
ous,”—Times, Brooklyn, New York. 


Guizot’s France. 


f A History of France from the. Kartiest T Times to 1848. 
Prescott’s Mistory. BM, user Od bis Ganghter, Mus, Qouor Da Werr, Trandated by 
octavo, of about 500 each. Price $8.00, postage $1.20. Cheap- 
History : of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,the| ° m, 8 volumes, 12mo. Price, $5.00; postage *2 cents. 
Catholic. By Wittiam H. Corresponding Member of the _ f00-F AGE E CATALOG UE sent free. The best lit- 
French Institute, Member of Royal Academy of History Books 
New Illustrated ‘Library Edition, i in two volumes, ge ts octa- 7 yt « evidence of ‘of 


yes ee 
Popular ar Edition, 


raits and 


volumes bound in one, neat cloth. 


ee Tao 

cloth, gilt tops. Price $2. co. 

from the same plates ant pe 
* i postage cen! 


Prisper ty) fine 
a “the two 





P, O, Box 1227, 





EXAM ENATION N Buvon® PAY MEDTon 
JOHN B,. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York, 
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J. WORTH, 8ST. LOU 


GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 





As Fully Narrated by Lieutenant Greely, U. 8. ‘A. 
Contains Likenesses of the Little Band of Heroes, 
Official Reports, and Thrilling A ts of T 
Sufferings, Awful Experiences, Wonderful Discover- 
ies in the Great Arctic Regions, and Tales of Canniba!l- 
ism Fully Explained. Many Engravings of # Histori- 
cal Value and of a Striking Nature. Large Book. Re 
tail, 26c. Agente Wanted, 560 Copies by Mail, @6; by 
Express, 50 Copies, $5; 100, 89. 

BARCLAY & CO.. 
21 N. (1) Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
a ORATIONS, from Pataicx 
Henry Edited, with 


Historical aT a Resa ags Berd the ae 
tions at issue, Pro Johnston 
Princeton, Three yen beautifully printed 
and bound, $3.75. anp 


an RITISH ORATIONS 
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tative orations: which illustrate the 
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Religions Jutelligence. 
BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


Tue American Baptist Year Book for 
1885 is at hand, a pamphlet of 184 pages. 
About fifty pages ar® occupied by a digest 
of the proceedings of the last annual meet- 
ings of the general and the state organiza- 
tions, about forty pages are devoted to sta- 
tistics, while the list of ministers fills nearly 
eighty pages. 

The denominational statistics are given 
by states and associations, and are more 
nearly complete than have ever before been 
published. As the Baptiste have no cen- 
tral, ecclesiastical authority, and as clerks 
of associations are often negligent and un- 
business-like, the collection of the denom- 
inational statistics is a matter of great diffi- 
culty. The newly published tables are said 
to be the work of Dr. Lansing Burrows, of 
Augusta, Ga., and if he will, consent to re- 
tain charge of the statistical department for 
a few successive years, he may be able to 
come somewhere near his ideal of com- 
pleteness and accuracy. The number of 
baptisms reported for last year is 185,740. 
The total number of members of the Bap- 
tist churches of the United States is placed 
at 2,507,753. These large figures furnish 
ground for denominational gratulation. 
But there are certain facts which should 
be considered in connection with them. 
Three-fourths of. this numerical strength 
or an aggregate of over eighteen hundred 
thousand, is found in the rural districts 
of the Southern States, and their ecclesias- 
tical methods are very different from those 
pursued at the North. There are preach- 
ing services but once a month. Of the 
more than twenty thousand Baptist 
churches in the Southern States, there are 
perhaps not four huvudred which have a 
meeting every Sunday. And in this cight- 
een hundred thousand is included the large 
army of colored Baptists, the vast majority 
of whom are ignorant and poor. Great 
numbers of the white churches, also, in the 
rural districts of the South are made up of 
the illiterate and poor. This explains the 
fact that the eighteen hundred thousand 
Baptists of the Southern, States raised, last 
year, only a little over eighty thousand dol- 
lars for Foreign Missions, when the six hun- 
dred thousand of the Northern States raised 
nearly three hundred and fifty thousand. 

It appears that the Baptists in the United 
States have 16,678 ministers and 28,599 
churches. These figures do not furnish a 
sound basis forthe statement so often made 
that there is a need of more ministers; for 
many of these churches, being in sparsely 
settled regions, have but a score or two of 
members, not a sufficient number to sup- 
port a pastor, while in the Southern States, 
under the once-a-month system, one minis- 
ter is pastor of four churches. 

The Baptists of the United States have 
six theological seminaries: at Newton, 
near Boston; Hamilton, N. Y.; Rochester, 
Morgan Park, near Chicago; Upland, near 
Philadelphia; and Louisville. These are all 
well manned, and have 431 students. They 
have 29 colleges, 23 seminaries for young 
women, 37 seminaries and academies for 
young men and young women both, and 15 
other schools for the instruction of Negroes 
and Indians. With the schools of the 
denomination might be classed the forty- 
three weekly newspapers with a propor- 
tionate number of other periodicals, 

In British America and the West Indies, 
there are about one hundred thousand Bap- 
tists; in Europe, upwards of three hundred 
and sixty thousand; in Asia, Africa and 
Australasia, some eighty-five thousand. 
Thus the grand total is upwards of three 
millions. 

In the United States there are several re- 
ligious bodies besides the regular Baptists, 
whieh practice only immersion. The aggre- 
gate membership claimed by these is near- 
ly a million, while the Mennonites, num- 
bering about eighty thousand, though they 
practice pouring, stand with the Baptists in 
rejecting the baptism of infants. It will 
therefore be seen that of the Protestants of 
the United States, numbering something 
upwards of ten millions, about one-third 
adhere to the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Baptists. 


tin 





Tue Russian authorities have exiled the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Wilna, for having 





excommunicated two of his clergy who were 
partisans of the Imperial Government. His ap- 
pointment as bishop in 1883, was requested by 
the Court, as he had been tutor to the children 
of the Czar, and might be expected to take a 
course pleasing to the government. The Roman 
Catholic press declares it another case of a 
Thomas 4 Becket. The Bishop on his deporta- 
tion defied the civil power by appointing a vicar 
to take charge during his absence, and this vicar 
bas also been exiled. 


...-The Lutherans of this country seem to be 
much more successful in creating separations 
than informing unions. A free Norwegian con- 
ference was lately held in Chicago, and was at- 
tended by representatives of the four Norwegian 
Lutheran bodies in this country, for the purpose 
of seeing if a modus vivendi could be found. 
No definite result was reached. Skaffaren, a 
leading Scandinavian paper, thinks that the 
chasm is now wider than ever before. 


...-The Free Church Presbytery (Scotch) of 
Calcutta, has voted to request the General As- 
sembly to permit them to authorize the occa- 
sional administration of the sacraments by lay- 
men, Itis urged that this will provide for large 
districts in which regularly ordained ministers 
are not found, and that elasticity in this matter 
will be a safeguard on the one hand against 
sacerdotalism, and, on the other, against the ir- 
regularities of the Plymouth Brethren. 


..--The Waldensians at present number 17 
congregations, with 12,800 members; 195 day 
schools, with 5,500 scholars and 200 teachers ; 70 
Sunday-schools, with 3,600 pupils. The pria- 
cipal stations of these people are Turin, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. The Waldensians are increasing 
but slowly, and the schools are becoming smaller, 
because the Roman Catholics are everywhere 
planting schools near theirs, and thus drawing 
off many of the children. 


.... Steps have been taken to organize, at 
Springfield, Mass., a School of Christian Work- 
ers to educate secretaries of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, pastors’ lay-helpers, etc. Mr. 
Moody and other leading men are warmly in 
favor of the undertaking, while others have 
doubts as to the need and value of the proposed 
institution. 


....Bishop McQuaid, Roman Catholic, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has ordered that bereafter, in 
his diocese, none but Roman Catholics and 
actual communicants shall sing in the choirs. 
He says: ** How revolting it is for the congrega- 
tion to hear the voice of one who does not believe 
in what he or she is singing. It is mockery, in- 
stead of worship.” 


....Mrs, Spurgeon has, for some years, ener- 
getically and successfully conducted a Book 
Fund for the distribution of literature to minis- 
ters of restricted means, The Ninth Annual 
Report says that, during the past year, there have 
been sent out 9,149 volumes, besides 21,221 single 
sermons, the contributions during the year 
being £1,461. 


....The death is announced of Dr. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, formerly 
Head Master of Harrow and the author of many 
well-known works. He resigned ths active 
duties of his position a few weeks ago. He was 
a nephew of the poet, and his brother is Bishop 
of St. Andrews, in Scotland. 


....T'he Young People’s Society for Christian 
Endeavor, an organization which has sprung 
up in the last few years, now reports 156 local 
societies connected with churches in different 
states, to which societics belong 8,905 members. 


....The Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, who is 
a decided Low Churchman, has taken steps 
toward the prosecution of some of the Ritual- 
istic clergy in his diocese. There are signs that 
a very bitter contest will result from his action. 


...-The English Baptist Missionary Society 
is to give a public breakfast in London to Henry 
M. Stanley, the explorer. Mr. Stanley has been 
in intimate relations with the missionaries on 
the Congo. 


....The English Literature Class (Professor 
Nichol) in Glasgow University holds an annual 
dinner. This year, after a hot debate, it has 
been decided to dine without intoxicating 
liquors, 


....-The Rev. B. A. Carlson, missionary, in 
Finland, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
ports advance in his work. His mission is com- 
manding an increased interest among the 
people, 


...»The International Sunday-School Lesson 
Committee is to meet in Cincinnati, April 15th. 
Earnest discussions are in progress as to what 
lesson plans they should adopt. 


... The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet 
has resolved, by a vote of 214 to 48, that Jews 
shall be allowed seats in the new Upper House, 


-.»-It is theught that the Marquis of Lorne 
will be appointed Lord-High Commissioner, to 
represent the Queen at the next General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, 





Missions, 


Sin James MarsHauy has written a series of 
articles for the London Tablet on Catholic Mis- 
sions in Africa. In the last one he quotes the 
remark that Portugal, while “ effecting little 
for the interests of civilization in Africa,” has 
done even legs for religion, and the * presence of 
a priest or a church throughout her colonies is 
rather the exception than the rule,” and calls it 
‘plain truth.” He also quotes the further 
assertion, that the Catholic Church is ‘ not slow 
to take advantage of every opening won by the 
purely secular forces of society,” and adds : 


**T only wish [knew where this had been done. I 
say with the bitter confidence of experience that 
the Church has grievously neglected to do so, and 
knowing, a8 I do, how wonderfully the handful of 
French priests in West Africa have prospered in 
their missionary work, notwithstanding the want 
of means and encouragement which has been their 
lot, 1 am very certain that, had any really great ef- 
fort been made to take advantage of every opening, 
the Catholic faith would now be spreading far and 
wide in those parts.” 

He continues : 


“Tt reads well to say that ‘The Algerian mission- 
aries advancing from Zanzibar have planted the 
cross by the shores of the great lakes, and are still 
pressing forward across the heart of the continent 
to join hands with their brethren from the Atlantic’; 
but what does it mean? I know the brethren on 
the Atlantic side—a noble, but very small band, who 
have very little idea of ever joining hands with 
brethren from Zanzibar.” 


He takes up atill another statement of a review 
article, that there is a great industrial and edu- 
cational establishment at Abeokuta, and says: 


“ It was not until the year 1880 that any Catholic 
missionaries went there at all, Two Fathers then 
went to that place from Lagos, and have since done 
what they could in a native town reckoned to con- 
tain a population of 150,000 Negroes, and composed 
of seven different tribes, who have united together 
in this town surrounded with a wall, to form a muta- 
al defense against the annua! raids of the Dahomey 
army. They were well received, as our mission- 
aries generally are wherever they go, and they have 
opened small schools, and some day hope to build a 
church, But to write of this as a great industrial, 
as well as educational establishment is, to say the 
least, very misleading. It was not until the year 
1858 that any Catholic missionaries went to West 
Africa at all. In that year Mgr. de Marion Brésillac, 
founder of the Society of African Missions at Lyons, 
sent two priests to Sierra Leone, and soon followed 
them himself. There was a terrible epidemic raging 
there at tae time, and they all died. They could not, 
in my opinion, have gone to a more unfortunate 
place, Sierra Leone is the only town on the whole 
coast where pure heathen natives could not be found, 
It wae full of the freed slaves of America, and their 
descendants, who were Protestants of al) kinds of 
sects and descriptions, and utterly spoilt by the 
philanthropy of Exeter Hall. In a reportgiven last 
year by L’Abbe Pianque, the present Superior of 
the Society, he says that the Propaganda would not, 
out of prudence, allow the missionaries to go far- 
ther on to the slave coast, as they would be massa- 
cred by the savage inhabitants. With European 
settlements all along the coast, in which Protestant 
missions had been at work among the natives for 
some thirty years, surely Catholic missionaries 
might have ventured to follow.” 

Sir James goes on to show how active and suc- 
cessful Protestant missionary societies have been 
all along the West Coast, and says they are not 
‘starved,’ as the Catholic missions have been. 
They are “‘ pushing their way into the interior, 
and joining heartily in the scramble for Africa ; 
80 that at present there is every prospect that 
these vast countries, which are now being 
brought under European influence and domina- 
tion, will, so far as Christianity is concerned, be 
Protestant.” As to Catholic enterprise, he says; 

‘* It may be said that the Holy See, in addition to 
the Vicariate of Benin, has now erected those of the 
Gold Coast, Dahomey, andthe Niger. This istrue; 
but it is also true that all these Vicariates, com- 
prising enormous tracts of country and immense 
populations, have not got as many as twenty priests 
among them all, and the establishment of each 
vicariate means a reduction of power at Lagos. I, 
therefore, think it is doubtful whether there is 
much 4o rejoice over in these vicariates on paper. 
Missionary work is a warfare, and an able general, 
if his force is weak, prefers to concentrate it at one 
point, rather than court defeat and increase his 
weakness hy dividing it.” 

..-The agents of the Methodist Mission in 
Bulgaria have been very active in the circula- 
tion of Bibles and religious books during the 
year. They have sold, on the average, one book 
or tract to every 100 inhabitants, The colport- 
eurs state that a great change has been going 
on in the minds of the people in the past two 
years, They used to be in fear of the colport- 
eurs and did not understand their object; now 
they understand and partly approve. These 
‘*reading people” do not constitute more than 
ten per cent, of the whole population in Bul- 
garia, but are incceaging every year. Two years 
ago the colporteurs were not allowed to sell 
books to the students in the Theological School 
at Tirnova. This year the head priest in the 
school bought their books, and one of the 
students said: ‘‘ The Protestants are doing more 
for the enlightenment and spiritual advance- 
ment of our le than our own Church is 
doing.” In the school at Sistof there are thirty- 
five ep oo nineteen of whom are in the theo- 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 5TH. 
PAUL’S VOYAGE.—Acts xxvu, 1, 2, 14—26. 


Iris no forcing of the words, “Jt was de- 
termined that we should sail into Italy,” to see 
in them a divine predestination, as well as a hu- 
man arrangement. Every man’s life isa plan 
of God, The crooked fragments of the devices 
of enemies and contrivances of friends are all 
joined together by the Divine Worker into one 
harmonious, beautiful whole, which is often very 
different from avything the human factors had 
in mind, And Paul’s ministry, turned this way 
and that by strange hinderances, is seen in a re- 
view of the whole to have been a skillfully 
planned work of the great Designer. It was not 
merely the Roman authority, but the Divine or- 
dination also, that was sending him to Italy. 
The scholars might be asked to indicate evi- 
dences of providential design in the events which 
shaped Paul’s lite and ministry. 

Paul was put in charge of Julius, a centurion. 
He was of Augustus’s cohort, asCornelius is said 
tu have been of the Italian band. These were 
doubtless well-known regiments, as an English- 
man knows who the Coldstream Guards are. Of 
Julius personally, we know nothing, except that 
he formed a respect for Paul (v. 3,43). How 
many centurions are mentioned in the New 
Testament? And what glimpses have we of their 
character? Paul and other Christians were 
often brought into intimate relations to Roman 
soldiers. Doubtless many of these were con- 
verted, and formed an exceedingly efficient mis- 
sionary force. It would not be a strained im- 
agination that Cornelius, the week after his bap- 
tism, was ordered to Spain or the Rhine or 
Britain, and there, in anew place, kindled the 
Christian fire. 

The corn ship of Alexandria was a vessel 
large enough to carry 276 persons (v. 37) besides 
a load of grain. The ancient navigators were 
skillful and daring. Without compass, with 
few light-houses, and only the rudest charts, 
they sailed not only back and forth throvgh the 
Mediterranean, but also through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, across the dangerous waters of the 
Bay of Biscay and the British Channel to the 
coast of Cornwall. They were not afraid to take 
risks, ; 

Paul’s counsel about putting forth from Fair 
Havens was disregarded. It is not the only time 
in which ‘‘ practical” men have thought they 
knew more than mere theorists or bookish men, 
and have been sadly mistaken therein. From the 
fact that the haven was not commodious to win- 
ter in may be drawn a lesson about leaving wel\ 
enough alone. Their being tempted to set out 
by the fact that the South-wind blew softly sug- 
gests the admonition that temporary appear- 
ances may be deceitful. The throwing over- 
board of the freight suggests the great doctrine 
that a man’s possessions are of less worth than 
himself, his own character, his moral excellence, 
his soul. After throwing out the freight, they 
went on and threw out the tackling of the ship. 
A man should give up anything to save his 
moral character, his true being. His right eye, 
his right hand are of less worth than his moral 
excellence. Everything, even the best of 
earthly possessions, which interferes with one’s 
moral welfare should be cast away. . 

It was not simply to gratify himself in saying 
“TI told you so,” but to gain from them the 
deference on which their own rescue depended 
that Paulreminded them that it would have been 
better if, long ago, they had listened to him. If 
men would study their past errors they might 
see the benefit of wise leadership, and goon in 
greater safety. 

In the midst of tempest and storm Paul speaks 
forth the word of hope. He is in communion 
with Heaven, and from Heaven he has gained 
the knowledge that there shall be an escape. His 
good news of deliverance from the tempest was 
an image of the glad tidings which it was the 
work of his life to preach. To say to men that 
though they have erred and are in the tempest, 
and ruin is yawning for them, God is willing to 
save them—this is the work of every Christian. 

It is worth while to notice the variety of perils 
through which Paul passed. He had been in 
peril of every form from human foes, and now 
he faces danger from the elements. But amidst 
all threatenings of ruin he is calm. What is the 
source of peace in the midst of peril? That is a 
question for each one to study, whether his life 
be a quiet life, or, like that of the soldier or 
sailor or railroad engineer, exposed to manifest 
danger. We know not at what hour peril may 
come. Are we prepared for it? 

God gave to Paul those that sailed with him. 
A man’s piety blesses not himself alone, but 
others, as his sin is a curse to others than him- 
self. We are fastened together in life, so that a 
man’s character, as good or bad, affects the in- 
terests of others. Ten good men may save & 
wicked city, while of Achan, the evil-doer, itis 
recorded that he perished not alone in his in- 
iquity. The performance of duty is made ten 

Spor an ey ik the intekents of many 
i e 
Dihers are affected, perhaps their final destiny 
decided, 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THe President, on the 23d, sent to the 
Senate the following nominations : To be Envoys 
Extraordinary, and Ministers Plenipotentiary 
of the United States: Edward J. Phelps, of 
V-rmont (Professor in Yale Law School), to Great 
Britain; Robert M. McLane, of Maryland, to 
France; Geo. H. Pendleton, of Ohio, to Germa- 
ny; Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia, to Mexico ; 
also M. E. Benton, of Missouri, to be Attorney for 
the United States for the Western District of 
Missouri. The Senate confirmed Mr. Pendle- 
tov’s appointment at once, 


..The following nominffions of the Presi- 
dent have also been confirmed : James D. Porter 
of Tennessee, to be Assistant Secretary of State ; 
John D. C. Atkins, of Tennessee, to be Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs ; Martin V. Montgomery, 
of Michigan, to be Commissioner of Patents ; 
Milton J, Durham, of Kentucky, to be First 
Comptroller of the Treasury ; Malcolm Hay, of 
Pennsylvania, to be First Assistart Postmaster- 
General; Joseph R. Ryan, of Nevada, to be 
Coiner of the Mint at Carson City, Nevada; Wil- 
liam Garrard, of Nevada, to be Superintendent 
of the Mint at Carson City, Nevada. The ap- 
pointments of the President, so far, have given 
satisfaction, excepting that of Eugene Higgins 
to be Appointment Clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


..Among the treaties still pending before 
the Senate and only recently made public, are 
one with Belgium for the regulation of the 
rights of succession to, and acquisition of, prop- 
erty by Belgian subjects in the United States 
and citizens of this country in Belgium; one 
with the Hawaiian Islands, renewing the reci- 
procity treaty of January 30th, 1875 ; one with the 
Kheéedive, giving citizens of the United States the 
same benefits accorded to Hellenic subjects 
under a treaty concluded by the Khédive with 
that country on March 3d, 1884; and, finally, 
one with Mexico, settling the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, where it 
follows the bed of the Rio Grande and the Rio 
Gila. 

..The Secretary of the Treasury has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Collector of 
Customs, at New York: 

“The representations and complaints growing out 
of the treatment of passengers and their baggage 
arriving by water at the port of New York, requires 
the immediate attention of this department. In 
order that it may be fully and officially informed of 
all the facts and circumstances, you are directed, in 
association with the naval officer and surveyor of 
the port, to make immediate inquiry into the alleged 
evils of the existing system, in the management of 
the barge office, and into the remedies of those evils, 
if they sha}] be found to exist, and make report to 
me in writing.” 


. The Secretary of the Navy has declined to 
receive the ** Dulphin” until he is satisfied that 
she is built according to the specifications to 
which Mr. Roach bound himself in regard to 
her, The * Dolphin” will not be turned over by 
Mr. Roach to the Navy until she is subjected to 
another trial, and until her accounts are thor- 
oughly examined. 


.. The commission recently appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to examine into and 
report upon the methods followed by the clerical 
force in his department will enter upon their 
duties this week. Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Coon, 
Assistant Secretaries, and Mr. E. O. Graves, As- 
sistant Treasurer, compose the commission, 


.-The Postmaster-General has notified ap- 
Plicants for position in the railway mail service, 
that removals in this branch will only be made 
for good cause, 


. It is said that the President favors the ex- 
tension of the Civil Service rules so as to in- 
clude chiefs of divisions in the executive depart- 
ments, and that Secretary Lamar desires so to 
classify the clerical force of the Interior Depart- 
ment as to bring within the application of the 
rules all the clerks of that department. 


- Secretary Lamar has given his approval to 
a plan of investigation of labor problems out- 
lined by the Commissioner of Labor. The ques- 
tion of industrial depressions, involving a study 
of their character, their causes, and whether 
they are contemporaneous in the great produc- 
ing countries of the world, and whether as to 
duration, severity and periodicity, they are alike 
ia such countries, will be investigated. The 
plan will involve the employment of three 
Special agents from three to five months in 
Europe, including the great industrial centers, 
and eight or ten such agents from four to six 
months each in the United States. 


. Secretary Lamar has ordered that notice 
be published that the Texas Pacific Railroad 
lands have been restored to the Government, 
and are for sale at $2.50 an acre, as provided by 
o Homestead, Pre-emption, and other land 
jaws, 


--+-The President has appointed Joseph 8. 





Miller, of West Virginia, to be Internal Revenue 
Commissioner. 


.++»The Secretary of State is informed by the 
United States Minister at Brussels, that a re- 
union of the International League Against Vac- 
cination will take place at Charleroi, July 23d, 
24th and 25th next. 


DOMESTIC. 

.. The Canadian Government is considering ° 
a scheme to fit out a number of armed schooners 
to watch the fishing grounds of the maritime 
provinces, and prevent American fishermen from 
taking fish in Canadian waters. It is thought 
that steamers would be of little use, as their 
movements could be watched, and United States 
schooners which were trespassing would be able 
to get outside of the three mile limit before the 
steamers could overhaul them. The proposal, 
therefore, is to arm and equip a number of 
schooners which the Americans would be unable 
to distinguish from ordinary fishing crafts. 


.-The Supreme Court of Iowa, through 
Judge Rothrock, all the Bench concurring, bas 
rendered an opinion affirming the constitution- 
ality of the Prohibition law. The opinion sus 
tains the validity of injunctions to abate the 
nuisances which exist as saloons, and in every 
particular maintains the provisions of the act as 
it stands to-day on the statute books of the 
state. The Iowa State Auditor, Brown, having 
refused to surrender his office, after suspension 
by the Governor, the militia were called out and 
ordered to take possession of the office, which 
they at once proceeded to do. Admission being 
refused, the doors were broken in, and the entire 
auditor’s department ejected, 


.-General Hatch has received word, by 
courier, from the Sac and Fox Agency, 150 
miles southeast of Arkansas City, that a large 
body of colonists passed that point on the 16th 
inst., en route to Oklahoma, and that the main 
body, consisting of about 150 persons, was from 
Coffeyville, Kan. Four companies of the Ninth 
Cavalry are scouting in that portion of the terri- 
tory, and a courier has been dispatched to inter- 
cept this colony, if possible, before it reaches 
Oklahoma, and to turn it back. These men left 
the Kansas line before President Cleveland 
issued his proclamation, and they know nothing 
about it. 


.-The great strike of coal miners ia the 
Hocking Valley is at an end, and the half- 
famished miners, who have remained idle for 
nearly nine months, are secking work in the 
mines that they abandoned because of a reduc- 
tion in the price of mining from seventy cents 
to sixty cents per ton. Fully 200 new men are 
now in the Valley, which will make it impossible 
for half of the strikers to obtain work. None of 
the ringleaders in the strike will be given 
employment at any price, and it is manifest 
that the dynamiters and lawless clement will be 
driven from the Valley. 


..An extensive exodus is taking place from 
Southwest Virginia and the adjoining counties 
of North Carolina. Three hundred persons, not 
including small children, have left that section 
for the West since March Ist, and as many as 
one thousand more have made arrangements to 
leave on the 1st of April. Most of them are 
landowners and comparatively prosperous, 


..At a meeting of the Lee Camp of Confed- 
erate Veterans, in Richmond, Va., on the 2st, 
resolutions of sympathy were adopted, and for- 
warded to General Grant. He is greatly cheered 
by the universal expressions of sympathy, and 
should the weather moderate he would be well 
enough to ride out. Mrs, Sartoris has arrived 
from Europe. 


..A counterfeit twenty-dollar gold piece, of 
the date of 1880, has made its appearance, It is 
made almost entirely of lead, from a cast of the 
genuine coin, and is battery gilded. It is of 
good appearance, and has a metallic ring; but ia 
readily detected by its light weight. This is the 
first counterfeit of the double eagle ever re- 
ported. 


..Ex-Governor Jas. H, Berry, of Arkansas, 
has been chosen United States Senator, to suc- 
ceed Mr, Garland. 

. Attorney-General Gray, of Delaware, has 
been elected United States Senator, to succeed 
Mr. Bayard. 





FOREIGN. 


.-A dispatch from Sfakim says that a five 
hours’ battle was fought on the morning of the 
20th, between the British troops and the forces 
of Osman Digma, and that Osman Digma’s posi- 
tion was finally captured by the British. The 
Arab loss was estimated at 600, their force at 
4,000. The fighting was of a noticeably different 
character from that of any preceding engage- 
ment. The Arabs maintained a steady rifle fire, 
retiring slowly from each position held by them, 
and avoiding close quarters. The loss of the 
English was forty. While detachments of Eng- 
lish and Indian infantry were making a zereba 
seven miles southwest of Siakin, on the 22d, 
they were surprised by a rush of Arabs who had 
been massed and concealed in the defiles west of 


Hasheen. The English formed a square as 

quickly as possible, but the camels, 

mules and horses were driven back 

in confusion on the troops, causing a stampede ; 

and amid clouds of dust the Arabs penetrated 

the south and north sides of the square. Mean- 

while the marines and Berkshire regiment, who 

were on the east and west sides of the square, 

maintained a continuous fire, holding the enemy 
at bay, while a charge of the cavalry an¢ the fire 

from the guns atthe Hasheen zereba checked 

the onslaught of the Arabs, which at the outset 
threatened a serious disaster to the British. An 

unofficial estimate places the British killed at 
fifty-two, and wounded at eighty-five. Nearly all 
the casualities were due to spear thrusts received 
in hand-to-hand engagements, The Arabs got 
between the transport train and zereba, 

speared the men of the transport corps, and 
killed the animals. They fought savagely, refus- 
ing to give or take quarter. General McNeil, who 
was commanding the zereba, reports vaguely that 
there were several thousand rebels in the fight, 
and that more than 1,000 were killed or wounded. 
The enemy began another attack at three o'clock 
on the morning of the 234, They were repulsed 
and the ground was cleared by four. The dam- 
age done to transport material in the fight 
is immense, The guards and artillery were 
sent to reinforce the troops who were attacked. 
The whole British force remained in the field 
during the night. The camels and mules were 
hamstrung by the Arabs. Scores of camp fol- 
lowers were cut up. Arabs are scattered about 
in the whole vicinity, intercepting native fugi- 
tives. The appearance and yells of the Arabs 
were so sudden that the whole assemblage of 
transport animals mixed with natives became 
panic-stricken and surged on the zereba, making 
resistance hopeless. Arabs glided and crept in 
all directions among the animals, The Hadden- 
dowas swarmed from the brush like magic, and 
attacked the zereba fiercely on all sides, The 
Sidanese coolies were mistaken for enemies, 
and many were killed by friends, General Gra- 
ham has written a letter to Osman Digma, in 
which he declarea that England respects all re- 
ligions and desires the friendship of the Arab 
tribes. He advises the Sheikhs to submit at 
once and to rely upon the mercy of England; 
otherwise he threatens to destroy the flocks and 
other property of their followers. 


....Mr, Parnell created some surprise in the 
House of Commons by arresting the vote on 
the Civil Service supply, and demanding that 
the Government keep their promise to introduce 
a bill fora triennial redistribution of the Irish 
constabulary, according to the pledge given the 
Irish members last August. It was the first 
authoritative announcement that a bargain had 
been made by the Government with the Nation- 
alists in the franchise and redistribution con- 
tests last Summer. The Government neither ad- 
mitted nor denied the truth of the statement. Mr. 
Parnell is accused with the authorship of the 
manifesto, expressing the proper attitude to be 
observed toward the Prince of Wales in his visit 
to Ireland. It advised Nationalists to maintain 
an attitude of reserve, to make no_ hostile 
demonstrations and no expressions of welcome, 
and declared that the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales was inopportune, while an 
unspeakably indecent coterie remained in posses- 


sion of Dublin Castle. The crown solicitors have 
rendered an opinion that the manifesto is a 
tr ble doc t. James Stephens, the 
Fenian leader, recently expelled from France, 
is lying sick and destitute in _— Belgium, 
— are being taken up in Ireland for 
im. 





..It is reported that Gen, Sir Peter Lums 
den has received new instructions of the Eng- 
lish Ministry, which virtually empowers him te 
accept the frontier line fixed by Russia, The 
interest in regard to Afghan affairs centers just 
now in the approaching interview between the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and Lord Dufferin, _ 4 
roy of India, and its results are expected to 
have an important bearing on the situation. 
The interview is to be held at Rawal Pindi, a 
town of the Punjab, in the northwestern corner 
of India, and less than a hundred miles from 
the Afghan-Indian boundary. 
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SECTARIAN WORK AT ALBANY. 


Tue discussion in the Senate at Albany, 
last week, on the bill to establish sectarian 
worship in penal and reform institutions, 
has no interest for the public in itself. 
There was no argument on the one side or 
the other which went to the merits of the 
question. Those who were determined, 
for political or personal reasons, to have 
the bill advanced tothe third reading spoke 
in a tone of defiance, as if feeling the 
weight of adverse public opinion, but de- 
termined to resist it to the last. The de- 
bate was only interesting as showing how 
the politicians of our cities have come to 
understand how important Catholic favor 
is to political advancement. On this point 
we have a word to say. 

Catholics have often complained, and 
not without cause, of being at a disadvant- 
age as citizens. They point to the fact 
that their Church is regarded with sus- 
picion, and that its aims are misunderstood 
and misrepresented. The late Plenary 
Council did much to reassure the general 
public that the Church is as loyal to and 
proud of American institutions as the 
Protestants themselves. If this growing 
opinion is arrested now, Catholics may 
thank their own blindness and pertinacity 
for it. If the fact of membership in the 
Church of Rome is, hereafter, to be in the 
public mind a bar to political preferment, 
and good Catholic citizens become, in con- 
sequence, the victims of bitter prejudice, 
to Catholics and not to Protestants will be- 
long the blame. The Catholic Union has 
pushed its absurd claims for the sectarian 
bill at Albany beyond the bounds of toler- 
ation. Its supporters-have declared war 
against every legislator who bas the temeri- 








1 tyanagperedt, cad coved: bin that “go. 


litieal damnation” awaits him. The Ameri- 
can people are not in the habit of cowering 
under threats of this sort, and there must 
be two parties to such a war as is proposed. 
We deprecate Church questions in politics. 
We have no sympathy with the ‘no 
Popery” cry; but, if Catholics themselves 
are to force the fight, the non-Catholic com- 
munity must defend itself and its views, 
and in any conflict of this kind the Catho- 
lic party will not be the winner. 

Tbe question of the justice of the claim 
of the Catholic Union has been thoroughly 
discussed by the press, and the unanimous 
judgment of non-Catholics is that the Catho- 
lics are defrauded of no constitutional right 
under the present system, and that their 
demands are unwise and unreasonable. 
The Senate has, by a large vote, passed to 
a third reading the Gibb’s bill, which has 
been amended so as to be still more objec- 
tionable than it was in its original form, 
and the Assembly will soon take it up. 


The Assembly is more sensitive to public’ 
opinion than the Senate, and there is ground 


for hope that the bill willbe killed in that 
house. Upon its members, therefore, let 
the pressure of the.opposition sentiment be 
concentrated. If Catholics threaten ‘‘ polit- 
ical damnation” to opponents of the bill, 
let the weak-kneed legislator understand 
that two can play at that game, and that 
the non-Catholic party is at all times master 
of the situation. 
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THE GOSPEL AS A BURDEN. 





Amon the many journals which come to 
this office is one which has for its object 
the overthrow of religion. It calls itself, 
with fine irony, 7'he Truth-Seeker, and its 
peculiar province is to seek occasion to 
hold religion up to ridicule and contempt. 
To its perverted understanding the truth of 


4 God is a lie, and the creature is more than 


the Creator, who only differs from other 
idols in being the work of the mind instead 
of the hand. It looks upon Christians as 
bondmen to superstition, and deplores the 
sad state to which Christianity has brought 
mankind. 

But we are not specially interested just 
now to describe its type of atheism, nor to 
inquire into its character and influence. 
We refer to it because of a thought sug- 
gested by an editorial in its columns on the 
cost of religion to the people of the United 
States. By an estimate, with whose ac- 
curacy we are not concerned, it finds that 
upwards of $250,000,000 is paid annually 
in this country for the support of religion. 
It speaks of this as the ‘religious burden 
borne by the people.” We must suppose 
that to the sympathetic mind of our con- 
temporary this seems an awful oppression, 
laid for the support of the Moloch of super- 
stition. ‘‘Every man, woman, and child 
in the country,” pays on an average, it says, 
$5 for this monstrous purpose. The infer- 
ence, of course, is that they get nothing in 
return. Let us see. 

In the first place these offerings are all 
voluntary. No public tax is levied and 
collected for the support of religion. The 
$250,000,000 is not wrung from an unwill- 
ing people. It could not be raised unless 
they were willing, nor would they be 
willing unless they believed that great 
good is accomplished. Are they mistaken 
in this belief? 

1. One of the features of religion is its kind- 
ness to the poor, the sick, and the unfortu- 
nate. It fills hungry mouths with meat 
and drink, it clothes the naked, it visits the 
sick, and rears hospitals for their sake, and 
it helps and encourages the unfortunate. 
It causes. money to flow like water for 
these purposes, and its ‘‘ dupes” give their 
personal service and sympathy as well as 
their funds. Every church is an eleemosy- 
nary institution, every pastor an ‘angel of 
mercy to the sick, the suffering, the needy. 

2. Another channel of the benevolent 
activity of religion is education. It rears 
schools, and endows colleges everywhere, 
and invites and urges everybody to use 
them freely, and pursue all branches of 
learning, Jt both stimulates and satisfies 
the desire for education, and encourages re- 
search in every fleld of human knowledge. 

8, Religion seeks to bind society together, 
and uphold the state. It is the strong 
friend of civil law, and demands equal lib- 
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erty for all, Christian or Pagan, Theist or 
Atheist. Itinculcates submission to rulers, 
payment of tribute, and exhorts to industry 
and diligence in business. 

4. Itis especially active in the reform and 
prevention of criminals. Ali the influence 
it can command is exerted to make worthy 
citizens. It restrains from murder, rob- 
bery, dishonesty, drunkenness, adultery, 
cruelty, and all the crimes and vices which 
afflict society. It has reformed many a 
criminal, many a drunkard, and made of 
them useful members of society. 

Here are only a few of the humane, the 
moral and the social results of religion, 
given in merest outline; and yet they sum 
up the ereed of Mr. Ingersoll and his party. 
Millions of money are expended annually 
by religion for this purpose, and its human- 
ity is not confined to nation or continent. 
It covers the globe. It has created the 
civilization and commerce of savages in the 
South seas and Africa, and developed the 
better elements in all peoples. This is the 
fulfillment of the highest demands of Free- 
thinkers. Isit not magnificent beneficence? 
If religion does this, is it a ‘‘ burden” on 
the people? Where is the beneficence, 
where is the humanity, that are not the off- 
spring of religion? What is the Ingersoll 
party doing to-day but trying to defeat this 
spirit of humanity by attacking its inspir- 
ing cause? 

Is the Gospel a burden to the mind and 
conscience? Ask him who has accepted it, 
and lives by it, and hopes in it. The world 
is full of pain, perplexities, privations; life 
is a battle with fears and forces of evil, and 
death is a dark destiny. What help or 
hope has the Freethinker to offer? None. 
But the Gospel smoothes out the difficulties 
of life, lightens its burdens, eases its pains, 
turns its sorrows into joys, and lights with 
an unquenchable and restful hope down to 
and through the gates of death. To whom, 
then, is the Gospel a burden? 


$$ 


PARTY PRESSURE AND THE PUB- 
LIC SERVICE. 


Tue President’s firm position is having 
its effect on the country. It is drawing 
out the sound sense of the people, and the 
plunder brigade isin full retreat from Wash- 

ngton. The best voices are not heard first. 
General Grant replied to the officer who 
thought that his troops had recoiled in the 
attack on Lookout Mountain: ‘ Give them 
time, General! Give them time!” 

The President is giving them time; and 
the question now is whether time will bring 
him the support of good and true men of all 
parties. Mr. John Lee Carroll, Democratic 
ex-Governor of Maryland, is resolved not to 
be behind. His letter to Senator Gorman, on 
the Higgins appointment, is the boldest 
word spoken yet, and all the more effective 
because he does not hesitate to show him- 
self the friend of the administration by re- 
buking the act and charging it home on 
Mr. Gorman as the betrayal of the Presi- 
dent. 

The chance for retreat in this case is yet 
open, and we are not without hope that the 
appointment may be withdrawn, 

Meantime it has concentrated the atten- 
tion of the country on the main question, 
made every citizen perfectly aware of what 
is involved, kindled the Republican zeal for 
reform to a white heat, and brought all 
that half of the country into line on a higher 
view of the subject than has been heard of 
since the party turned its deaf ear on that 
powerful pioneer of the reform, Mr. Jenckes, 
of Rhode Island. 

The question yet remains open as to the 
Post-office in this city, but with growing 
indications that its unpartisan administra- 
tion is not to be disturbed. 

From the nature of the office this is a 
test case. IfAt were not so naturally, the 
hot and unscrupulous course of the Sun and 
the World would make itsuch. They have 
treated their readers to some political arith- 
metic on the subject, which would not fail 
to convince the dullest of the plunder 
brigade, but whieh will produce an oppo- 
site effect on people whose strong sense 
has responded to the saying of the Presi- 
dent, that ‘* public office is a public trust.” 

The fact that the 1,600 or 1,700 places of 
the New York Post-office might make it a 
powerful engine in party work is the 
strongest reason in the world for keeping 
it out of party hands. Iltis now, and for 





a long time has been, out of party 
hands. The political relations of Mr. 
Pearson are of so little consequence 
in the office that we have supposed 
him to be a Democrat, though we have 
been assured that he is a Republican. No 
man’s chance for a place in it has been im- 
proved because he was a Republican, nor 
injured because he was a Democrat. Un- 
der this business-like administration, the 
service has wonderfully improved, and the 
question now is, whether the reform has 
enough of permanent national character in 
it to survive a change of party in the ad- 
ministration. If it has, there isevery pros- 
pect of its recogniffon as a national and not 
a party idea, 

It is in the power of the President to 
stamp this character on the measure. He 
has a chance that will not come again, and 
has not come before. No Republican Presi- 
dent has had, or could have, such an op- 
portunity. Do what he might, he could 
not raise the reform to a higher level than 
that of a party measure. Mr. Cleveland’s 
distinction and his opportunity is that he 
can make it national. 

He is equally under the necessity of doing 
what he has shown every disposition to do, 
and acting not by the technics of a strict 
construction of the law, but in its spirit. 
There is no thunder, no inspiration, no tri- 
umph in any othercourse. Theindications 
are thatthe President needs no explanations 
on these points. We address them, there- 
fore, to the public who do need to be 
roused to the meaning and importance of 
these questions, and to see that the prog- 
ress of these late years be not lost. 

In a free country a thing like this cannot 
be done, except as the people willit. The 
juncture of affairs at which they must will 
it to make it effective is at the critical pe- 
riod of the transfer of power from one ad- 
ministration to another. Itis something to 
geta pledge of stability in office for only 
the four years of one administration; but 
this is not enough. The venomous principle 
yet survives, and under it we only exchange 
Republican reformed office-holders for 
Democratic reformed office-holders. Neither 
one set nor the other believes in the reform, 
or accepts it any farther than it strengthens 
their party position. In neither case is the 
office treated as a public trust. In both 
cases the public service fares like the fat 
bishoprics whose revenues the Scotch 
noblemen of the Reformation divided 
among themselves and their retainers, and 
which the people laughed at in their ver- 
nacular as J'ulcan bishoprics—tulchan be- 
ing Scotch for the skin of a calf, stuffed 
with straw, with eyes in its head, and set 
up before the cow to quiet her maternal ap- 
prehensions, and make her to give down 
her milk—all of which we take to be the 
Tammany view of the uses of civil service 
reform. A reformed service administered 
by Republicans, when Republicans are in 
power, and by Democrats, when Democrats 
are in, is the farce of the Z’ulcan, employed 
to keep the people quiet and to promote the 
thieves’ dramaof milking the public cow, 


_— 
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THE PRECIOUS CORNERSTONE, 


Tue Apostle Peter is fond of the defining 
word, precious. He uses it seven times in 
his two epistles. It has a double significa. 
tion. Its first meaning, without doubt, is 
that of value and wortb, as when we speak 
of precious stones, or precious metals. Its 
second signification is that of relation, and 
defines the degree of affection with which 
we regard any object or person; as when 
we speak of our children, or any person 
who is especially dear to us; as when 
we say in terms of endearment, our chil- 
dren are very precious to us. When we 
use the word in this sense, we think not of 
the intriasic value of the object of our af- 
fection, but of the degree of feeling on our 
part which that object calls out from us, 
No doubt the adjective has this double sig- 
nification when the apostle speaks of Jesus 
Christ, and it suggests the relation in which 
Jesus stands to every true Christian, 

He is precious in himself, and in what he 
is to us, as we consider our necessities 
Godward; and he is also precious as he is 
the object of our affection. He is worthy 
in himself, and he is dear to us, As com- 
pared with all other beings, he is the most 
precious in the universe. There is none 
other like him. He is the “ Wonderful,” 
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the ‘“‘one altogether lovely,” the ‘‘chiefest 
among ten thousand.” The Scriptures 
have exhausted all symbolism to set forth 
his excellence. ‘‘ He is the Rose of Sharon” ; 
he is the ‘‘ bright and Morning Star”; he is 
the “‘ Lily of the Valley.” There is, indeed, 
nothing with which or with whom we may 
compare him. Indeed, everything rare, 
beautiful, and excellent in the earth 
and in the heavens is but the faint 
reflection of the excellent glory of his 
person. All the fullness of the Godhead 
dwelt in him bodily; and as to his hu- 
man nature, he is the first and only 
perfect man. Even his enemies have laid 
at his feet, or rather on his brow, the crown 
of preciousness. Goethe says that, whatever 
may be the advances of the human mind 
in all the future, its culture can never 
transcend ‘‘the high moral culture which 
shines and glows in the canonical gospels.” 
Strauss says that ‘‘ Jesus represents within 
the sphere of religion the culminating 
point, beyond which posterity can never go; 
yea, cannot even equal. . . . Thathe 
remains the highest model of religion 
within the reach of our thoughts, and that 
no perfect piety is possible without his 
presence in the heart.” Even Renan closes 
his ‘‘ Life of Jesus” with these significant 
words: ‘‘ Whatever may be the surprises 
of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed ; 
his worship will grow young without ceas- 
ing; his legend will call forth tears with- 
out end; his sufferings will melt the no- 
blest hearts; all ages will proclaim that 
among the sous of men there is none born 
greater than Jesus.” And in his history of 
religion and criticism he adds that ‘‘ even 
Rationalism to-day does not look at him 
closely, except on its knees.” These testi- 
monies, forced from the lips of those who 
would take the crown of the Godhead 
from him, do but faintly echo what the 
apostle has declared of him—viz., that he 
‘*is the brightness of his [God’s] glory, and 
the express image of his person.” ‘Thus, 
from whatever point we view him, even 
apart from any personal relation he may 
sustain to us, or we to him, the moral glory 
of his divine and human person stamps 
him precious. 

When we consider what he is to us, and 
why he is what he is to us, he is still more 
precious. As the foundation-stone on 
which all our hopes of life and immortal- 
ity are based, as the cornerstone into 
which our moral charaeter is built, and 
as the taker away of our sins, by his 
precious blood in which we are washed,how 
is his preciousness enhanced! As the new 
head of the race, the Saviour, friend, 
brother, sympathizing High Priest, touched 
with every feeling of our infirmity, as well 
as the Lord of our life, his preciousness is 
yet more apparent. He is all this éo us and 
for us, because he has loved us with an 
everlasting love. No wonder Peter styled 
him precious. 

Precious in God’s sight, and to his love, 
he is precious in our sight and to our love. 
It is no idle or mawkish sentimentalism 
when devout souls speak of him as pre- 
cious. It was not ‘‘an undignified and 
undevout ” spirit which caused Charles 
Wesley to sing: 

“ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 
Nor is it unworthy that sinners should cul- 
tivate a deep heart communion with him, 
on the greund of love. He was God’s be- 
loved son; he is our precious Saviour, the 
bridegroom of our hearts. Disallowed, 
indeed, of men, but chosen of God 
and precious. The world and _ the 
Church stand at the antipodes in respect of 
their estimate of and personal relation to 
the precious Son of God. The world, 
though he loved it and died for it, 
though that love still longs for it and 
lingers about it, disallows all his claims, 
sees no beauty in him that it should de- 
sire him, and rejects him as really and per- 
sistently to-day as did the nation to whom 
he first came, and the people among whom 
he first made displays of Lis grace and 
truth. Meantime God. ‘has highly honored 
him by raising him from the dead ‘and set- 
ting him at his own right hand. The be- 
liever who has first laid hold on him as 
Saviour,. built on him as foundation-stone, 
and built into him as cornerstone, has seen 
his beauty, tasted his grace, and joins with 
God the Father in declaring bim precious. 





The believer has lifted him up in his heart, 
sanctified and enthroned him there, lover 
and Lord. This is at least the nominal re- 
lation which we as believers sustain toward 
him. Shall he be precious to us only as a 
matter of profession, or shall he be precious 
to us really as the object of our highest and 
noblest affection, as the inspiratior of our 
lives and the daily companion of our 
thoughts? ‘‘ The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us,” said Paul. Does it constrain? 
Is our life one outflowing stream of praise 
and delight in him? ‘‘Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift.” Do we look at 
his image, wrought in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, and then declare with passion- 
ate love, ‘‘My beloved is mine andI am 
his”? 


DR. McCOSH’S REPLY. 


Dr. MoCosn’s reply to President Eliot 
succeeds at least in bringing him to close 
quarters. It may not settle the question 
for people who are yet undecided, nor 
change the minds which are already made 
up for the other side; but it shows what 
fundamental principles the colleges and 
teachers will have to adopt in order to go 
with President Eliot. The question of 
Greek in the curriculum does not come up 
very prominently in the discussion, though 
it is implied in, and required for, Dr. 
McCosh’s argument, which is based upon 
the conclusions that have been arrived at 
in many centuries of experience all over the 
civilized world, and which put the study 
of Greek forward as having too high a value 
in its practical results to be shaken by a 
popular panic, or to be omitted from any 
complete and systematic education. 

Those who think with President Eliot 
will admit part of this; but they do not ac- 
cept the proposition in its breadth, They 
want to know why the same good results 
cannot be obtained in the close study of a 
modern language, of history, or of chemis- 
try. This is a difference as to fundamental 
facts which we do not propose at this time 
to discuss, but as to which a good deal 
more may be said than has yet come out 
in the journalistic debates over this ques- 
tion. Considering the results that have 
been obtained by the use of this discipline 
—nowhere more brilliant than at Harvard— 
it is safe to stand with the Grecians until 
at least we find a better race of men and 
scholars coming from schools on the new 
basis. 

We apprehend, however, that there is 
something kept back in this debate, which 
no one has spoken out, for the reason that 
nobody’s college is yet ready to go to the 
full length of such a view of the matter. 
What we refer to is a half recognized belief 
that the colleges should be universities, in 
the sense of being schools of advanced 
learning, resorted to by students with 
trained minds, old enough to take care of 
themselves, and much nearer to the position 
of professional students than our college 
classes now are. 

President Eliot would seem to have an 
objective of this kind before him, which, on 
the one hand, gives him strength, and on 
the other embarrassment, It has in it the 
strength of the dream for a university 
which has troubled the sleeping and waking 
hours of so many Americans, and it in- 
volves him in the embarrassments that 
result from the fact that if we forced up 
our colleges to such a standard to-morrow, 
we should have the next day to send our 
boys off to some other country to get them 
fitted to enter them. 

On this point we are exactly in the fix 
they are inin Scotland. As matters now 
are in this country, a university in any 
sense that would justify the ideal President 
Eliot is framing for Harvard has no bottonr 
in our previous school and academy system 
toreston. We have no German Gymnasia 
to do for the boys, before they go to college, 
half the work that is done there. Wehave 
no Etons nor Harrows, no Rugby nor Win- 
chester. What we have is colleges begin- 
ning where the academies end, and taper- 
ing off into professional schools; and, with 
all respect to their ambitious critics, we 
dare believe they have done the work very 
well. 

President Eliot understands all this, and 
has claimed credit for attempts (his recent 
slaughtering of Greek is not one of them) 
to bring the academies up and to push back 








into them as much as possible of the’ drill 
of the college course—a work, by the way,’ 
in which President Woolsey was one gen- 
eration ahead of him, and in which he set 
agoing pretty much all that has come to 
anything, without appealing to that miscel- 
laneous aud singularly incapable audience 
known as the public. 

It is a question which has yet to be ar- 
gued whether our general system does not 
give better results as it stands than if the 
Preparatory schools were advanced and 
equipped to do the drill which has usually 
been assigned to the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years, and the colleges developed into 
universities with students old enovgh to 
choose for themselves, and to regulate 
themselves as in the professional schools. 
This is the logical end aimed at in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s plan, and, could it be adopted 
to-morrow, it isa grave question whether 
we should be as well off as we are now. 

But it cannot be adopted to-morrow, nor 
in many years of to-morrows. It is a ques- 
tion whether American boys, American 
families, and American ideas have not set- 
tled down too firmly onto the present acad- 
emy system to allow it to be transformed 
and pushed forward far enough to justify 
a collegiate course which declines academic 
drill and refuses the humbler work of tech- 
nical instruction. 

This is the embarrassment of President 
Eliot’s scheme. There is a bog between the 
academies and anything that can be called 
a university. He is acute enough to know 
that his university will settle down into the 
bog and disappear unless he manages to 
get under it in some way a solid finishing 
up of academic drill for the university to 
begin on. 

This is the predicament that President 
McCosh catches him in, and he writes 
about it after the manner of a soundly 
trained Scotchman. We only wish that he 
had been able to take in a little more of the 
American situation and argue the question 
whether we have not struck out here a 
system which works well for the country; 
whether, with all the improvements that 
might be suggested for our schools, colleges, 
and universities, we have not developed a 
connected system from the primary to the 
professional school, whose general lines 
and proportions and relations to each other 
ought to remain undisturbed. 





Editorial Hotes, 


Tue nominations for the foreign missions 
could hardly fail to be surprises. The press had 
been unable to foreshadow anything in this di- 
rection, and, so far as we have seen, not more 
than one of the three names sent to the Senate 
on Monday had been mentioned as likely to be 
selected. Mr. Lowell’s successor at the Court of 
St. James is to be Edwin J. Phelps, of Vermont, 
and Mr. Morton’s, at Paris, is to be Robert M, 
McLane, of Maryland. Judge Phelps is profess- 
or in the Yale Law School and is most favor- 
ably known among jurists. He is the son of 
Senator Phelps, of Vermont, and has been a 
Democrat for twenty-five years. Robert M. Mc- 
Lane, is Governcr of Maryland, and served as 
minister to China under President Buchanan. 
For the German post, the honor has fallen 
on one of the purest and best statesmen in the 
Democratic Party. George H. Pendleton was 
one of the moat thorough and active Civil Service 
reformers in the Senate, and did a service in this 
cause which the rank and file of his party could 
not appreciate, and by a combination of oppos- 
ing elements he wes rebuked, defeated, and left 
in retirement. President Cleveland has done a 
wise and graceful thing in rehabilitating him in 
the party. Mr. Pendleton will worthily repre- 
sent the country at Berlin. 








It is hard to escape the conclusion that Mr. 
Robert Buchanan was himself feeling the smart 
of the American lash when he wrote the follow- 
ing abusive paragraph in his article on “ Freé 
Thought in America,” in the North American 
Review : 


“ A nation which, in the artistic sense, is almost 
dead, which is practically without a literature, 
which is impatient of all sanctions and indifferent 
to all religions, which is corrupt from the highest 
pinnacle of its public life down to the lowest depth 
of its primalism, which is at once thin skinned under 
criticism and aggressive to criticise, which worship 
material forces in every shape and form, which 
despises conventional conditions, yet is slavish to 
ignoble fashions, which, too hasty to think for itself, 
takes recklessly at second-hand any old or new 
clothes philosophy that may be imported from 
Europe, yet, while wearing the raiment openly, 
mocks and ridicules the civilization that wove the 
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spectacie of an elderly gentieman iu modern costume 
trampling on the lotua, the rose, and the lily in the 
gardens of the gods.” 34 

The “elderly gentleman” is Mr. Ingersoll, for 
whom Mr. Buchanan affects the utmost loath- 
ing. He would rather “accept Hell with John 
Calvin” than “eat cakes, drink ale, and munch 
hot ginger with Colonel Ingersoll.” The antip- 
athy is too violent, we suspect, to be real. 
There are poinis of resemblance between the 
two. We imagine Colonel Ingersoll would, if he 
were visiting England, write in the same spirit 
of that country in the Contemporary or Nine- 
teenth Century, if either periodical were liberal 
enough to print what he had to say. And the 
terms which Mr. Buchanan, poet, novelist, 
dramatist, uses to express his opinion of America 
are not unlike those with which Mr. Ingersoll 
attacks the Christian religion. Tho general 
public does not so fully “‘ despise conventional 
conditions” as to enjoy the style of criticism 
which Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Ingersoll illus- 
trate. We like a little reverence, a little fairness, 
and at least a shade of moderation, 





Tue Egyptian financial agreement, signed re- 
cently by the representatives of the Powers in 
London, has been made public at last, by its 
presentation in Parliament, The question of 
Egyptian finance has been the burning andthe 
unsolved problem ever since England became act- 
ively interested in the affairs of Egypt by the pur - 
chase of the Suez Canal shares in 1875. The extray- 
agances of the Khédive Ismail had, in less than 
fifteen years, piled up a debt for his country of 
gomething like seventy-five millions sterling. 
The bondholders were extorting an enormous 
rate of interest, and every month the financial 
cloud was becoming blacker. With the consent of 
Ismail, Mr. Cave, M. P., was sent to Egypt im- 
mediately after the purchase of the canal shares, 
to make a thorough financial investigation, and 
his was the first of a series of reports that, dur- 
ing the last ten years, have been submitted to 
the British Parliament. In spite of all these in- 
vestigations, the burdens of Egypt seem to have 
been neither appreciated nor relieved. If the 
resources of a country do not exceed its expetises, 
bankruptcy is only a question of time; and the 
greater the country’s borrowing capacity, the 
more imminent, it would seem, is the 
ruin, Egypt might have rallied from 
the oppression of debt and increased tribute 
to the Porte under a strict administration 
of finance, so nearly equal did the first re- 
ports show the income and outgo to be, if extra- 
ordinary expenses had not been incurred even 
after England began to exercise a supervision. 
It may be doubted if the Dua! Control itself was 
of advantage to Egypt ; for the national jealousy 
between France and England would not allow 
single responsibility even in the minor offices, 
and the burden of double salaries was nota 
smallone, Then came the unwarrantable war 
in Abyssinia, entailing great expense. Finally 
Arabi’s Rebellion, with its consequent debts and 
indemnities, plunged the couhtry into a depth 
of financial embarrassment such as only a Con- 
ference of the Powers of Europe was deemed 
competent to cope with, Among all the dis- 
couragements that England has met with in her 
financial endeavors in Egypt, the additional 
burden incurred by Egypt on account of this 
rebellion was the most exasperating ; for it was 
the economical curtailment of the army expenses 
some months before that first gave the Egyptian 

Colonel, Arabi Bey, the opportunity of raising 
the cry of ‘Egypt for the Egyptians”—a cry 
that finally brought rebellion and all its burdens 

England rejoiced over her military victory ; but 
she must have mourned in secret, during these 
past three years, over her financial defeat. In the 
meantime other grave problems, military and fi- 
nancia],have been born of the Sidanese complica, 
tions ; but not till the military question is solved 
will the full financial burden of Egypt in this 
direction be known. The agreement of the 
Powers, which awaits the approval of Parlia- 
ment, guarantees a loan of $45,000,000 to be 
used in lifting the Egyptian debt. In the words 
of the cable dispatch : 

“The loan is to be liquidated by the repayment of 
the sum of $1,575,000 annually, and that sum is to 
constitute the first charge against the Egyptian 
revenues until the entire loan is lifted. The normal 
annuul expenses of the Egyptian Government are 
fixed by the agreement at the gross sum of $26,- 
185,000, This includes $1,000,0€0 to defray the cost 
of maintaining the of occupation. The agree- 
ment provides for the extension of taxation to all 
foreigners resident in Egypt.” 

The last provision, a8 admirable as it is just, 
was greeted with the cheers of Parliament. It 
will increase the revenue and give the Egyptians 
tardy proof that the Giaours are not without a 
sense of honor. The agreement further provides 
for reductions in interest—which, though abso- 
jutely needed, partake somewhat of the spirit of 
repudiation—and for the customary “ exhaust- 
ive investigation into the revenue-earning 
capacity of Egypt.” The agreement, so far as 
may be judged from the cable dispatches, seems 
to have been drawn up in the interest of Egypt. 
We trust that this rare quality will not caxse 
more than the ordinary delay, on the part of 





Parliament, in coming to som decision, 
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Presipent OLEeveLanp, in his inaagural 
speech, said: ‘In the discharge of my official 
duty, I shall endeavor to be guided by a just and 
unstrained construction of the Constitution, a 
careful observance of the distinction between 
the powers granted to the Federal Government 
and those reserved to the states, or to the peo- 
ple.” We have no means of knowing precisely 
what are the President’s views on the point to 
which he here refers. There are, however, two 
theories on the subject, in neither of which is 
the exact truth found. ‘The first is the extreme 
Federal theory, which virtually makes the states 
little else than mere municipalities, and absorbs 
nearly all the powers of government in the gen- 
eral Government, The second is the extreme 
State Rights theory, which, being just the oppo- 
site, makes the Constitution a mere compact be- 
tween sovereign states, from which they can s#e- 
cede at their pleasure. This was the view of Mr, 
Calhoun, and was also the view upon which the 
Southern States based their pretended right of 
secession. The Constitution of the United 
States sustains neither of these views. The Gov- 
ernment created by it is one of limited powers, 
and has no powers whatever, except such as are 
expressly granted, or necessarily implied; and 
yet, within the sphere of those powers, it is the 
supreme political authority in this land, and, as 
such, operates directly upon all the people. All 
governmental powers not thus delegated to the 
general Government, belong to the states; and 
in the exercise of these powers, the several 
states are self-governing communities, acting 
independently of the general Government, and 
independently of each other, as really as if they 
were separate and sovereign nations, There is, 
as President Cleveland remarks, ‘a just and 
unstrained construction of the Constitution,” 
which preserves the line of distinction between 
the state governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment; and it is important for the harmonious 
working of our duplicate system of government, 
that this distinction should be understood and 
maintained. 


Tue Brooklyn Zagle, which is a thorough 
Democratic paper, and strongly advocated the 
election of Mr. Cleveland, takes the following 
sensible view in respect to the retention of Mr. 
Pearson in the Port-oflice of this city; 

“The President, whether he considers the good 
ofthe public service, or the success of his adminis- 
tration, or the fair reputation of his party, and its 
continuance in power, or all of these ends, will in- 
chue to allow the management of the New York 
Post-office to remain inthe hands of Mr. Pearson: 
(1) because, while he may find other able and honest 
men for the place, he cannot easily find one who 
unites with these qualities ample and special e xperi- 
ence ; (2) because, while itis conceivable that some- 
body else might manage well, the good manage- 
ment of Mr. Pearson is a matter of demonstration, 
known to all people; (3) because, If the office is con- 
ducted four years longer m an admirable manner, 
as there is no reason to doubt it will be, the admin- 
istration will get the credit of it; (4) because, if 
there is a deterioration in the management—and 
there is danger of that in the event of achange—the 
administration will be obliged to bear the responsi- 
bility, not only for the falling off, but for the unnec- 
essary dismissal of Mr. Pearson, There are only 
two reasons for dropping him. He will have nothing 
to do with the political policy of the Administration, 
The President will not ask or need his advice about 
the silver coinage, or the tariff, or our foreign rela- 
tions. Those who want him to go desire that a Dem- 
ocrat sha}! draw hie salary. The risk of the change 
is too great for the administration to run in order to 
provide a pecuniary reward for anybody, Or else it 
18 desired that subordinate places in the Post-office 
shall be made for Democrats, and politics shall be 
introduced ina department of public business from 
which it has been carefully excluded. No real 
friend of President Cleveland can wish him to make 
shipwreck of his administration in this foolhardy 
fashion, at the very beginning of the voyage.” 


Tue bill before the legislature at Albany to 
compel the admission of the Mass, and other 
peculiar Roman Cathohe services, into the 
House of Refuge and other public institutions, 
will probably pass the Senate, ani the duty of 
its defeat will devolve upon the Assembly. In 
addition to objectionable provisions already 
commented upon, the fourth section of the bill 
has certain bearings which deserve notice. This 
section provides that ‘it shall not be lawful to 
compel any of such inmates to attend any relig- 
ious exercise not conducted by a clergyman of 
the denomination to which such inmates may 
belong.” It is to be said on this point that many 
of the inmates of reformatories belong to no de- 
nomination whatever, and others may be adher- 
ents of a particular sect which has no minister 
in the neighborhood to visit the institution. 
Moreover, if a Roman Catholic boy refused to 
go to Muss, as the Protestant managers 
could hardly be expected to compel him to at- 
tend a ceremony in which they did not believe, 
and, as they could not require him to attend any 
other service, he could stand aloof from all relig- 
ious instruction. Furthermore, morals are so 
intimately associated with religion that it would 
be practically impossible to give any effective 
moral teaching which could not be regarded as 
a religious exercise, So this bill provides that a 
very large proportion of boys confined for theft, 
oud similar offenses, may excuse themselves 








from all instruction regarding the wrong of 
stealing, lying, etc. It is proposed to abolish 
not only religious but,also moral teaching in 
public reformatories, except so far as the young 
inmates may voluntarily attend upon them. 
We do not think our people are quite ready for 
this step. 





Section 351 of the Penal Code of this state, 
after specifying the offense of which Paul Bauer, 
the gambling pool-seller of Coney Island, was 
convicted, and for which Judge Moore sentenced 
him to imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
three months, and to pay a fine of seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, provides that the offense shall 
be ‘punishable by imprisonment for one year, 
or by fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or 
both.” Judge Pratt, ot Brooklyn, last week 
granted a stay in the execution of this sentence, 
with reference to the imprisonment of Bauer ; 
and this gave his couusel the opportunity to 
carry the case by appeal to the General Term 
of the Supreme Court, with the probability that 
it will go to the Court of Appeals for final decis- 
ion. Bauer, in the meantime, is released from 
confinement on bail fixed at three thousand dol- 
lars. There are two legal points involved in this 
case, The first is whether the sentence to im- 
prisonment for three months has any legal va- 
lidity. The law makes the term of imprisonment 
definite, and fixes it at one year, and, conse- 
quently, allows no discretion to the jadge. It 
would seem, therefore, that the sentence, not 
being the one prescribed by law, is without any 
authority, and hence, null and void. The second 
point is whether Bauer, having been tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment for three 
months, is entitled to an absolute release on ac- 
count of the nonconformity of the sentence to 
the law, or whether the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court can send the judgment back to 
Judge Moore, with direction to amend it and re- 
sentence Bauer for the full term specified by the 
law. This is a novel question, and will be likely 
to go to the Court of Appeals for final settlement, 
It would be a pity to have this pool-selling gam- 
bler escape altogether ; and, if the sentence of 
Judge Moore can be amended, then he will get 
the benefit of a fall year’s imprisonment, instead 
of three months. 

.-In Germany, the leaders of religious 
thought are making vigorous and successful 
efforts to make Sunday publications serviceable 
in the cause of Christianity. In Berlin, as we 
mentioned recently, the immense work of the 
City Mission Society is carried on chiefly 
through the sale and distribution of printed 
sermons on Sunday morning, and the circulation 
of these attains to even 76,000 copies. Recently, 
the leader of this work, Dr. Adolf Stceker, has 
commenced the publication of a Sunday paper, 
intended to furnish people healthy spiritual food 
on the Lord’s Day. The success of the venture 
has been such that the famous court preacher 
and poet of Stuttgart, Dr. C. Gerok, has com- 
menced the publication of a new Christian Sun- 
day paper, called @riiss Goll. The contents 
are chiefly of an edifying character ; but articles 
of general interest and instruction, as also, good 
illustrations, are fuund in each number. It has 
received a royal welcome every where, 


..»-In the several engagements that have 
taken place during the past week near Sfiakim, 
between the English and Indian troops, on the 
one hand, and the Arabs on the other, the for- 
mer have had a foretaste of the treatment they 
may expect when they come to build the pro- 
posed railway from Siakim to Berber. If the 
Arabs are repulsed one day, and driven from 
their position with great loss, on the next they 
swoop down upon the unsuspecting and unpre- 
pared enemy, and penetrate the hastily formed 
square, scattering destruction right and left, 
Of course the British rifles are more deadly than 
the Arab spears, and the attacking party suffers 
the greater loss ; but the loss on the part of the 
British is not so easily repaired. For every 
Arab killed, a score vre lurking in the next defile. 
But, to avenge Gordon, the railway, it is said, 
must be built. We fear the task will prove a 
great one. 


..The morning papers give reports of an 
exciting campaign of “crusaders” at Cornwall 
on the Hudson. The good women seem very 
much in earnest ; for we are told that, although 
the thermometer was down to zero, they have 
stood outside one especially obnoxious saloon, 
praying, ‘in the bitter wind from early morning 
until late at night,” and they have been persistent 
in effecting an entrance into saloons, hotels and 
stores, where they have ‘‘ prayed on their knees 
steadily for many hours at a time.” In return, 
they ‘‘have been smoked out of saloons, and 
once or twice were driven out by the burning 
of pepper on the stove.” Finally, two of the 
leaders have been arrested and brought before 
a justice on the charge of trespass. It looks as 
if the zealous women forgot that even a saloon 
keeper may have rights. Lawlessness is not the 
best remedy for lawlessness. Pious lynch law 
cannot be tioned by tified common-sense. 





..-Mr. Edmund Gosse is too well known to 
our readers to require the formalities of an in- 
troduction, on this, the occasion of his first 








appearance in Tue INDEPENDENT. His reputa- 
tion is this country is not built upon his recent 
visit here, nor upon the new edition of Gray, 
edited by him. His criticism and verse bad 
many a friendly admirer before he was known 
tous asalecturer. The ballade that we pub- 
lish this week wil) have a special interest for 
all those interested in the collegiate education 
of womerf; for it will be remembered that Girton 
is the largest college for women in England. It 
has had an astonishing growth since 1869, when 
it was opened, with six students, chiefly through 
the efforts of Miss Emily Davies and Madame 
Bodichon, the friend of George Eliot. Had it, 
not been for them, Mr. Gosse could not have 
written “‘ The Ballade of a Girton Reformer.” 


..The death of the author of ‘‘ Wide, Wide 
World,” the most popular of American stories, 
with a few possible exceptions, has revived the 
speculation of the critics as to the secret of its 
success, Of literary qualities it seems to have 
few ; yet it leaped at once into public favor. It 
is not generally known that the manuscript was 
offered to a prominent publishing house in New 
York and declined. The reader of the firm, a 
mar of excellent judgment, and editor of a suc- 
cessful magazine, was unable to recommend its 
acceptance, and was as much surprised as any- 
body at the great demand for the book after 
another house had brought it out. He always 
maintained, however, that his judgment of it as 
a literary performance was sound. 


..- The popularity of the present administra- 
tion is increased in the better circles by items 
like the following, from the Telegram of this 
city : 

“Last Sunday Attorney-General Garland came 
down to the office, and was surprised to see quite a 
force of his clerks at work, the same as upen week 
days. He at once ordered them home, and said that 
as long as he was atthe head of the Department of 
Justice the office would be open for the transaction 
of business on week days, but that it must be closed 
on the Sabbath.” 


.-The Sheriff of Cameron County, iu the 
southwest corner of Louisiana, reports public 
sentiment there as so strong against liquor- 
selling that, although there has been no formal 
action by way of prohibition, there is no place 
where liquor ia sold, and it is very little used. 
As a result the county jailis empty, and has been 
utilized as a corn-crib. Cause and effect follow 
each other in the southwest the same as in the 
northeast, 


.. The fight between the Governor and the 
Legislature of New Jersey is to the advantage of 
neither, nor to that of the public service. Out 

of spite the legislators deprived the Governor of 
the power to make certain appointments. In 
retaliation he has caused a faithful officer of 
long standing to be dislodged to make room for 
one of his own party. 


..Mr. Keenan’s story, we feel sure, will be 
read with interest. It is something of a relief, 
after reading the analyses of character that are 
to-day called stories and novels, to turn to a 
story where the plot is not wholly disregarded. 
Mr. Keenan either hasan extraordinary imagina- 
tion or has been a careful student of the tales 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 


. It is gratifying to read in the Washington 
correspondence of last Monday that ‘the Presi- 
dent has given directions that no cards shall be 
received on Sunday.” The dwellers in the White 
House are entitled to Sunday quiet; and if the 
President is to continue to work early and late 
on business days, he needs a Sabbath relief, 


..Governor Berry, an exceedingly popular 
man, is to succeed Mr. Garland as senator from 
Arkansas. He is under fifty, and is a liberal 
Demvcrat. 

..If one wishes to keep his faith in the 
American branch of the Salvation Army, it will 
be well not to read reports of its meetings, 

..February and March of this year will 
probably be referred to for years to come for the 
incessant severity of the cold. 

...-France wants mediation. China wants to 


be let alone. We hope both will be accommo- 
dated, 








READING NOTICES. 


Soorming AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

——_—_—_—= 

For HARDY TREES, PLANTS, and SHRUBS, both 

fruit and ornamental, send to 
KING & MURRAY, Flushing, New York, 
THE attenticn of our readers is called to the adver- 


will be of of the National Gas Saving Company, wales 
1 be of interest to gas consumers every where 








~ RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
1886, 10:30 a.m. 4 


April 
m Church 2 wae on Ave. = Links Now York 
cami. 


¥ 
cones to p' the ° Gos pel. Persons in inten ing to = 
ves wore Potif 'y the 
Ms Seaman 80 Wall St., New York, at least one week 
fore the meeting. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PLUMBING = See 

















15 TO 40 PER CENT. 

By attaching to Gas Meter 
Sleeman’s Gas Saving Governor, 
They equalize the pressure to five-tenths, whether one 
or Wo Vy are lighte ed, insuring Greater Brilliancy 
steadier flam 

<n AGAINST FIRE. 
No blowing nor smoking puanene. No broken 
globes. Insurance risks greatly reduced, 
MARVELOUS SANITARY EFFECTS. 


io poisonous rapere from une eorames gases. No 
ated I No p walle, paintings 





viti 
nor drapery. 
PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


You pay their cost to gas company every three 
months. Four times a year. 


400 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 
For indifferent Light. Why? 


ARE THEY RELIABLE AND DURABLE? 


 Geaatenctes, entirely of brass; no rubber nor leather 
japhragms” to be eaten up by «as and acids. No 
quan to “poison the atmosphere. Over 5,000 in 


service. 
ARE THEY APPRECIATED? 

Aek our thousands of potrens, the press, the pulpit, 
the stage, highest corporate, mercantile and expert 
authorities, who have “tested their virtues” for the 

8 to 6 years. $50,000 sales for January, °85 (in 
ft State of the Union), indic ate that they bave 
erateved o well merited and “ world-wide” reputa- 


SPECIAL PAMPHLETS BY MAIL. 
These Machines areis Service in this Printing 
ouse. 


fEXCLUSIVE CITY OR STATE AGEN. 
cies can be secured by prompt application to 


THE NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO., 
21 East 14th Street, New York City. 


qoreemsyeresiretnmncesnmanese: EEE ew eens 


JERSEY BULLS 


From Twenty-five Dollars upward, All ages, colors, 
and strains of blood, includin ,pioke ‘ogis. St. 
Helier. Carlo, Farmer’s Glory, Coo assie, 
ete. An American Jersey Cattle lub Here Regie. 
ter; healthy, vigorous and thrifty; guperiog indi- 
vidually, as well as in Breeding and’ Color. We can 
supply one for Seventy-five Dollars to One Hundred. 
— enough for any herd. —— YounG Cows and 

EIFERS always on hand and for sale. 

__DELAVAL JERSEY HERD, ‘Glen Ridge, N. J. 





VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 
Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
and guaranteed to work nicely on lines 


=m Within its compass (2 miles), or money 
ey refunded. Constructed on new and 
ay Scientific principles; works entirely by 
vibration Two or three months’ ren- 
Atalfeetothe Bell Telephone will buy 
" * a PRACTICAL. line. It is 
ALand RELI- 
$11 non-electric Telephone made, 
and warranted to give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. AGENTS can 
make immense profits and get all the 
work they can No previous expe- 
rience required. Where I have noagents 


Telephones may be ordered ae for private use. Cir- 
culars free. NSON 
02 8. Division St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


fussey’s New Steel Coulter Harrow. 


Teeth are made Wagatil Also sole maker of Hussey's 










of spring tempered steel, Steel & ** Ilard Metal” Plows. 
always sharp, very light, Jentennial Horse He 
strong. durable, and cheap. Address, 7 _ HUSSEY, 

3 rwick, Me. 


: ee 


<——— 
WHIT Commngo-poste® lenis 
——— 


“Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue and prices, free 


Carhart, Whitford & Co. 


WOULD INFORM THEIR MANY FRIENDS AND 
CUSTOMERS THAT THEIK 


Retail Department, 


HERETOFORE CONDUUTED BY THEM UNDER 
THE NAME OF 


“Baldwin the Clothier,” 


ON THE CORNER OF 


Broadway and Canal Street, New York, 


WILL HEREAFTEK BE CARRIED ON UNDER THE 
NAME OF 


“Carhart, the Clothier.” 


PHE SAME MAKE UF GOODS. 
THE SAME METHODS OF BUSINESS. 
THE SAME TERMS OF SALE-C. O. D. 
THAT HAVE MADE THIS ESTABLISHMENT 80 
POPULAR FOR THE PAST 


SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


NEW YORK, MARCH Ist 1885 


AMUSEMENTS. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth united to 
THE GREAT LONDON CIKCUS. 
Triple come 3 Mysoum, ‘wo Menageries, Elevated 

- i a ippodrome, an 
eons EEMNGLOGIOAL CONGRESS. 
da ple f: all ds, B . 
SiotAdehanns odetn acne baten Magyar 
indui putes Dance Girt rls, Q e Poo ie, uate. 


f ese, Sii ibals, 
Buddhis Tine t Priel, Singh nclese, Gh Guecien, and of here, 


ourrous 4 
Shy ted, Hares au tan tists 
atu and Unnatural Wonders. 
mer eae Dwarfs, Skeletons, Fat People, etc. 


Baga tet oy Marv only 60 cts, reign sini Performers 


under nin cts. 
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TONTINE AGAIN. 
A SEARCHING ANALYSIS. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SAYS 
THAT ITS TENDENCIES ARE IMMORAL—THAT IT 


18 A PUBLIC EVIL—-AND THAT TONTINE PROFITS 
ARE FAMILY Lossfs. 








Tue following letter which is of great interest 
to the public at large, is copied from the Tri- 
bune. 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Srr.—On the 10th of February last there ap- 
peared in The Tribune extracts from my official 
report upon the affairs of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, in which, among other things, I tried to set 
forth distinctly the difference between simple 
life insurance, conducted according to its own 
inherent principles and solely for its own natural 
and proper results, and the features of Tontine 
Semi-Tontine, etc., which have been extensively 
grafted upon it in late years. 

My main points against Tontine, either in its 
grand or its petty forms, were these: That it 
makes the men who take it, gamblers; that it 
makes them gamblers, not simply with their own 
money, but with the protection that their pol- 
icies ought to give to their families, and which is 
Jost in whole or in part (according as it is Ton- 
tine or Semi-Tontine), in case of lapse; that it 
makes each man needlessly expose his family to 
the total or partial loss of their protection, in 
the hope that he may win the proceeds of the 
loss of such protection by other families, whose 
policies have to lapse while he pulls through--a 
thing utterly repugnant to the interest and 
nature of life insurance, turning that which was 
designed only for the protection of families from 
loss into a means of personal speculation in their 
losses; and further, that the Tontine profits 
being held for many years, as a part of the gen- 
eral assets and surplus, without any special lien 
thereon by those whose payments have created 
it, and without liability of account to them, 
made an enormous fund which could be, has 
been, and is, being drawa upon to meet unpre- 
cedented expenses in pushing for new business 
in such way as to completely debauch competi- 
tion, 

If these views be correct, they are of the most 
serious public importance ; for life insurance is 
already an essential part of our social machi- 
nery. If they be wrong, it can be easily shown, 
for the facts are very few and their nature simple 
when once they are pointed out; and the ques- 
tion is not foreclosed by any success of Tontine 
hitherto, because it has not been fully, truly, 
and fairly discussed and presented to the public 
in all its bearings. Certain attractive features 
have been set forward with immense energy by 
a vast body of highly paid men, anxious to reap 
tne advantage of a novelty. And there are 
many holders of Tontine policies who took them 
on the ‘* estimated” possible profits, without any 
real idea at all of the risk to which their families 
are thereby exposed. ~ 

In The Tribune of March 8th there appeared 
interviews with Mr. Beers, of the New York Life, 


an‘ Mr. Alexander, of the Equitable, who intro-' 


duces also what Mr. Hyde has said to his agents ; 
aud on March 11th there appears also an inter- 
view with Mr. McCurdy, of the Mutual Life. 
These interviews undertake to answer the points 
made, to justify Tontine and its kin, and then 
proceed to attack me and the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

The first, and necessarily the vital point, in 
their defense is as to the question of gambling: 
Is Tontine gambling? Their reply is, that Ton- 
tine is no more gambling than any other insur- 
ance transaction is; that insurance deals with 
chances ; so does Tuntine; therefore, there is a 
moral equality between them. 

What, then, is the essence of insurance, and 
what is the essence of gambling? 


DEFINITION OF INSURANCE. 


Lown a house which cost money and which I 
cannot afford to lose; but there is a constant 
chance that it may burn; that danger I cannot 
remove ; it isa danger which I did not create, 
for which I am not to blame, and which | can- 
not control nor avoid. I can only secure myself 
against its malign effect by getting other men to 
bear the loss when it comes in consideration of 
my helping to bear their like losses until mine 
comes. That is guarding against loss to which 
fam, in spite of myself, exposed ; that is insur- 
ance, 

DEFINITION OF GAMBLING. 


Now, on the other hand, I bet my house 
against my neighbor’s house, that a certain 
horse will win a certain race; he bets the con- 
trary. Aside from the bet, the race is nothing 
to either of us; whether the horse loses or wins 
it, does not of itself affect either of us one parti- 
cle. S80 we have taken a chance which did not 
affect either of us, by which neither of us stood 
naturally to gain or to lose anything, a chance 
with which neither of us had anything to do; and 
upon the event of that chance, we have each, 
needlessly, willfully, exposed ourselves to the loss 
of our houses ; I, in the hope that it will not fall 
upon me, but will fallon him for my my advan- 
tage; he, for the like hope as to himself, We 
have created a loss willfully, needlessly, where 





none existed, or could have existed otherwise, 
and leave the incidence of the loss to be deter- 
mined by an event in which we have no interest, 
and which has no connection with our houses, 
or our titles to them; each hopes he will win 
what the other loses. It is robbery by lot; the 
lot, the horse race, determines which one is to 
be robbed. That is gambling. 

Insurance is protection against inevitable loss 
from without, from a source and a power we 
cannot control or resist ; gambling is the willful, 
deliberate infliction of a wholly needless loss ; 
the incidence of the loss to be determined by 
some chance wholly unconnected in nature with 
the loss. 

DEFINITION OF TONTINE INSURANCE. 


What, now, is the essence of Tontine in life 
insurance? My family need my life ; if they lose 
it, they lose money which they cannot afford to 
lose ; they are in daily danger of losing it and 
its money value; this danger they cannot help 
nor avert; I have placed them under that dan- 
ger; I must guard them against it to my utmost 
ability. The only way I can do so adequately and 
at once, is to insure them against the loss of my 
life’s money value ; therefore I must insure ; it 
is my clear, simple, manly duty; it is equally 
my duty to see that they do not lose that protec- 
tion for any needless, willful cause. I know that 
each year my chance of death will be greater, 
and my premium would therefore naturally 
increase. I do not wish to pay a premium which 
will grow yearly higher, too high for me to pay 
if I live; so I will pay a level premium each 
year, which will Le more than my risk costs for 
many years, but less than it would cost after 
awhile ; and the company will reserve the excess 
of premium over cost in the early years to offset 
the excess of cost over premium in the later 
years, and I have never to pay more than a cer- 
tain amount. Now, it may easily happen that, 
by long illness, loss of means or loss of occupa- 
tion, I become unable to pay my premium; by 
just so much my family need the protection of 
the insurance all the more; for I have the less 
for them outside of that. But I can’t pay longer. 
How will my family fare? Suppose I had been 
insured for twenty years in the Connecticut 
Mutual, under its present contract, for $10,000, 
and was forty years of age when I| began, and 
had to stop now. My policy would be a paid-up 
insurance for $5,220. I should have paid 
for my twenty years of insurance for #10,000, and 
contributed besides to the reserve fund, 
$3,884.60, against my expected greater risk in 
the future; but as I can’t pay, the company 
won’t have that future riuk to carry on the 
10,000, and therefore has no future use for the 
$3,834.60 held to meet it; and it converts the 
$3,834.60, less a sma)! surrender charge, into a 
single premium for paid-up insurance, and my 
family has a permanent provision of at least 
85,220 

Now mark this: The $3,834.60 is held by the 
company only as a reserve against my future 
risk, on the expectation that they are to carry 
the risk if I live, and is just equal to the differ- 
ence between the value of that future risk and 
the value of the future premiums I may be ex- 
pected to pay. They have been fully paid al- 
ready for the risk for the twenty years, and 
sides have been paid $3,834.60 on account of the’ 
future risk for $10,000, from which they are now 
relieved by my failure to pay further. Obviously, 
they have no further use for that $3,834.60; it 
was paid in to protect my policy for my family ; 
if it is not to protect my family any further at 
all, it ought to be returned to me or to my 
family ; or, if the company proposes to retain it, 
then it ought to be applied, as far as it will go, 
to the original purpose for which it was paid— 
that is, to the protection of my family ; and so 
applied, it will protect them permanently to the 
extent of at least $5,220, 


TONTINE I8 GAMBLING, 


Now comes the Tontine Company and says in 
effect: ‘‘ Never mind the protection of your 
families in case you have to lapse; don’t ask us 
to give any paid-up insurance to your families 
for those sums you have paid in over and above 
the cost of insurance up to the time of lapse; 
make your families lose the protection those 
sums would buy, and let us see who of you can 
win those sums by holding on, say for twenty 
years, and we will hold the stakes.” I assent: I 
take a policy for $10,000, age thirty-five, and 
agree that ifI can’t pay for twenty years I will 
forfeit all I pay to the reserve fund, as well as 
all the surplus my premiums earn, to those who 
can pay for twenty years; I pay $263.80 a year, 
say for fifteen years, and then can go no further ; 
besides paying for fifteen years’ insurance for 
$10,000, I should have paid on account of the 
future risk $2,058.71, which would give my 
family about $4,000 paid-up insurance, to say 
nothing of what the surplus earned in fifteen 
years would buyin addition. My tamily has 
lost that $4,000 paid-up insurance ; the price of 
it, $2,058.71, has gone into the pool to wait for 
the final winners; I have made my family lose 
that $4,000 ; they need not have lost it; they did 
not stand to lose it by any necessity of the case ; 
there was no necessary connection between my 





failure to go on paying for $10,000, and their los- 
ing $4,000, that was already paid for. 1 havo 


deliberately, willfully, needlessly, in utter wan- 
tonness, exposed my family to that loss, simply 
in the hope that I might personally win what 
other families might be made to lose in a like 
needless, wanton manner. That is gambling; 
and that is Tontine ; thatis the iniquity of Ton- 
tine; that is the thing upon whichI ask the 
judgment, not of speculators, not of men who 
seek to win money for which they render no ser- 
vice, but the judgment of men who have families 
to protect, and are asked to put this protection 
at needless, and therefore at gambling hazard, 
for the chance of personal profit. . 

TONTINE, SEMI-TONTINE AND ‘‘ DISTRIBUTION 

PLAN” ALIKE WICKED. 

But these gentlemen say that most of their 
business is now not on the Tontine, but on the 
semi-Tontine, limited Tontine, and five-year 
distribution policies, by all of which, not only a 
part of the reserve, but all of the surplus is for- 
feited, in case of lapse. Itis not the first time 
that the diminutive size of the issue has been 
pleaded in extenuation of the guilt, But if the 
half-Tontines are right and good, why are not 
the whole ones as right and twice as good? I 
have before me an official statement by one of 
the three companies represented in these inter- 
views, the New York Life, giving one of its Ton- 
tine members in the ten-year class just coming 
to a close, the results of that ten years’ earnings 
of surplus and forfeiture of reserves in his class, 
They tell him his share of the winnings from 
both is a sum just 33 per cent, of his premiums 
paid; the Connecticut Mutual has earned a 
larger surplus in that precise period without 
Tontine winnings. The amount stated as his 
surplus ought to buy paid-up insurance for at 
least $2,000. If they can earn an average of 33 
per cent, surplus for their favored classes, it is 
easy to see something of what half-Tontine 
means. A man going in at forty on a twenty- 
year period, on an annual premium life policy 
for $10,000, would, in say in fifteen years, have 
paid in $4,695; 33 per cent. of which is $1,565 
surplus already earned by his premiums; which 
sum ought to give his family at least $2,800 or 
$2,900 of paid-up insurance ; and this much, at 
least, his family loses to the pool if he then 
lapses, Why should they lose this much? The 
$1,565 is money he has paid in, and which has 
been earned over and above the cost of his in- 
surance for $10,000, which has been fully paid 
for ; the company has no need of the $1,565 in 
connection with $10,000 insurance, for two rea- 
sons; First, because it is money paid in, or 
earned, wholly in excess both of the cost of his 
$10,000 and of the reserve on it, and having, 
therefore, no necessary connection with it; and 
secondly, because the risk for $10,000 having 
ceased, that surplus of $1,565 has not the re- 
motest connection with that risk; that $1,565 
becomes at once utterly foreign to any legiti- 
mate purpose of the company connected with 
that risk. The company has not the slightest 
use for it. And as it is money paid in in excess of 
the cost of and reserve for the $10,000; as it is, 
therefore, money for which the company can 
give no service connected with that $10,000, it 
ought naturally to be returned to him; and just 
as naturally, and from the very necessity of the 
nature of the case, if the company proposes to 
keep it, it ought to render therefor the service 
it was organized to render, to give shat which 
the money was originally demanded and paid 
for—to wit: insurance. The moment the policy 
lapses, the surplus and the reserve are on the 
same natural footing ; they are no longer neces- 
sary to the company, for its risk has ceased ; its 
only just right to retain them can lie in its readi- 
ness to give at once all the paid-up insurance 
they will buy ; to render value for them, There- 
fore, neither surplus nor reserve ought to be lost 
to the manor his family if his policy lapses ; 
they need not be lost from any necessity or pro- 
priety of the case; to put them, or either of 
them, at the hazard of loss on the chanee of 
lapse, is to expose them to loss needlessly, de- 
liberately, willfully ; and puts also at like need- 
less, deliberate hazard the loss to the family of 
the paid-up insurance which the surplus and re- 
serve can and ought to pay for, if retained. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest difference 
in their nature, between Tontine or semi-Ton- 
tine, or anything else into which the Tontine 
principle enters. ‘The difference is only in size. 

Another special plea put forward by these 
gentlemen is that the holders of Tontine poli- 
cies persist in the payments, and do not lapse as 
much as others. Perhaps the development of 
persistence is a sufficient justification for poker 
or any other needless hazard of money. The 
players do not usually stop until tiey have ex- 
hausted their pockets. 

EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF TONTINE LAPSES. 


No one but the officers have any means of 
knowing how the Tontine and non-Tontine 
policies in the same company compare with each 
other in persistence; but there are facts con- 
tained in the Department Reports which give a 
curious look to this plea of superior persiBtence. 
Take the Equitable, for instance: On January 
1st, 1870, it had in force $134,223,861 ; to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1885—-fifteen years—it wrote the enor- 
mous sum of $613,667,115. The two items aggre- 





gate $747,890,976. Out of this the Equitable 


has lost, aside from its deaths, expiring term 
policies and maturing endowments, the sum of 
$400,394,907 by lapse, etc.; or 53.5 per cent, of 
that aggregate; leaving in force January Ist, 
1885, the sum of $309,409,171. At the same date, 
January Ist, 1870, the Connecticut Mutual had 
in force $177,356,621, and issued in the fifteen 
years $179,125,719; an aggregate of $356,482, - 
340; out of which it lost in that time by lapse, 
etc., $159,220,230 ; or only 44.6 per cent. of the 
aggregate, against 53.5 per cent, by the Equita- 
ble. Had the Equitable’s business persisted 
during the last fifteen years as well as the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s, it would now have in force 
#375,750,012, instead of $309, 409,171, or $66,340, - 
841 more than they have; or, in other words, if 
the persistence of the Equitable’s business had 
been as good as that of the Connecticut Mutual, 
it would be more than one-fifth larger than it is, 
If that be the persistence of business with Ton- 
tine, what can have been the persistence before 
Tontine, and of the non-Tontine business now? 
What can have been the proportion of lapses 
calculated upon in the ‘ estimates” of Ton- 
tine profits upon which this busiaess has been 
gotten? 
Mr, Alexander speaks of the Tontine principle 
as ‘‘a judicious penalty for withdrawals” ; and 
ascribes its popularity with the people to the 
alleged fact that ‘it meets their ideas of jus- 
tice!” 

THE ‘* PENALTIES” OF TONTINE. 
But, Mr. Alexander, the ‘ penalty” which 
even semi-Tontine imposes, is many times 
greater, on the average, than the injury the 
company suffers by the withdrawal. We know 
the money value of that injury, very nearly at 
least, and can easily fixa surrender charge which 
covers it, far leas than your *‘ penalty.” Why, 
then, should you impose, or seek to impose, ® 
‘‘penalty,” smart money, exemplary damages? 
What has your company to do with disciplinary 
measures Over your insured? Have they taken 
Tontine for the sake of its discipline? or, because 
of their hope of sharing the ‘‘ estimated profits” 
from the “ judicious penalties” to cume out of 
other men, which your agents carry in their 
pockets? But your ‘ penalty” falls, usually, on 
the family already grievously disciplined by the 
necessity which compelled the lapsing of your 
policy. Is that “ judicious”? 


THE DISTRIBUTION PLAN EXAMINED, 

Mr. McCurdy protests that the ‘ Five-year 
distribution policy” of the Mutual Life “ cannot 
properly be called a Tontine policy,” Why it can- 
not properly be called so, he does not explain ; nor 
why, if it is not of the nature of Tontine, he has 
felt called to eugage in a controversy which can- 
not effect his company if this policy is not Ton- 
tine, The Mutual Life's ‘ Five-year distribution 
policy” is a semi-Tontine, with only a five-year 
period. That is the only difference, five years in- 
stead of longer periods. A surt of homeopathic 
Tontine that cannot be denied. In a circular 
issued by the Mutual Life, descriptive of this 
policy, it says; ‘All the advantages claimed 
for what is called ‘ Tontine’ insurance, are em. 
braced in this policy, without the offensive, 
speculative and gambling features.” Will Mr. 
McCurdy explain how this policy differs in 
principle, or otherwise than in length of time, 
from other semi or limited Tontines, or how it 
can give Tontine advantages without Tontine 
** features’? 

There is another point of extreme interest in 
connection with this “five-year distribution 
policy,” which must grow out of the nature of 
the policy, but which is not explained any- 
where ; and that is ‘‘ the increased risk” spoken 
of in the same circular. Some six years ago, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to carry its ‘ 30 
per cent, rebate plan,” the Mutual Life made 
a clean cut of its premiums of about 15 per 
cent. For instance, where, at age forty, they 
had charged $31.80 per $1,000, they cut to 
$26.61, Six months or so ago, they put forward 
this policy, saying, in this circular: “This is a 
well-matured plan, set forth by a management 
always exceedingly conservative, and unwilling 
to adopt any system not consistent with sound 
business management, and the safety of the 
great fund held in trust for the more than one 
hundred thousand policyholders of the Mutual 
Life. . .. The privileges and benefits charac- 
terizing this plan are not granted by any of the 
existing Life Insurance Companies ; yet the pre- 
mium rate is but a trifle higher than the stand- 
ard adopted by all Life Insurance Societies, and 
made to meet the increased risk.” And where 
once they charged $31.30, and for the last five 
years, $26.61, they now charge $32.20, ‘‘ to meet 
the increased risk,” and have quietly withdrawn 
the reduced rates. In what feature lies ‘the 
increased risk”? The Equitable and New York 
Life seem able, so far, to meet the exigencies of 
Tontine and sem1-Tontine with rates which the 
Mutua! Life once thought 15 per cent. too high. 
What ‘‘increased risk” do these rates fail to 
meet? Some companies are always trying to re- 
duce the degree of risk, To deliberately adopt a 
plan of business which involves such “ increased 
risk” as to necessitate an advance of over 21 
per cent, in premium, is a step of remarkable 
public and professional interest. A full disclo- 
sure of its nature and propriety, by those who 
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have taken it, would be of great value. It may 
possibly be that “the increased risk” lies in the 
greater danger from fraudulent claims, which 
some of us believe would be involved, if the 
“incontestable” feature, which the Mutual Life 
has borrowed in this distribution policy, were 
actually carried out. If so, their estimate of its 
effect on losses, as shown by so large an in- 
crease of their premium, more than justifies the 
repugnance we have always felt to throwing 
a wide open door toa fraud that can be kept 
concealed three years. Imagine fire insurance, 
or any commercial business transacted on such 
a basis! Still, the law of the land does not per- 
mit fraud, even if policies contract to allow it; 
and their defense against a fraud is as good in 
reality as it ever was, and the “incontestable” 
feature is without legal value, however useful 
as @ novelty; and the “increased risk” can 
hardly lie in that direction, But there is a semi- 
Tontine, so-called ‘‘ incontestable” policy, with 
a 21 per cent. advance of premium “to meet the 
increased risk.” What is the cause? Tontine, 
or “incontestable”? Or something else? In 
the absence of official information it is useless 
to speculate. 

Mr. McCurdy says it is a substantial return to 
their former methods. When we recall the 
volume, and energy, and quality of the argu- 
ments and statements by which, many yeara ago, 
the Mutual Life and all the rest of us were 
moved to abandon the old ways, we can simply 
stand in amazement and ask what is the true 

“reason, To go back to five-year dividend 
periods we can understand, under some circum- 
stances ; but to go back to the forfeiture of sur- 
plus practiced under the old five-year dividends, 
is to completely ignore the history of the busi- 
ness, our present knowledge, the equities that 
we have not only for years admitted, but have 
insisted on, and which I trust I have already 
shown. No new principle has been discovered ; 
no error of reasoning or of morals has been 
shown in the principles by which we have for 
now many years dealt with the distribution of 
surplus. They have, without a show of a basic 
principle, gone back to that which was aban- 
doned because it was wrong. 

There is one question I would like to ask all 
of these gentlemen ; if, instead of sending your 
agents to the man himself to insure him, you 
sent them to the 

WIFE AND CHILDREN, 

whom only the-insurance is for, and solicited 
them to take the insurance on his life, what 
would you offer them—a plan by which they 
would lose all or even half of the paid-up in- 
surance their money ought naturally to secure 
to them in case of lapse of the original policy ; 
or would you offer them a plan that gave, in 
such case, every dollar’s worth of insurance they 
had paid for? Which view of the case would 
seem most * judicious” then? 

The trouble with your plans, which seek to 
lead a men in for his personal profit, is that 
they ignore the family, which is the real party 
in interest ; and that the only profits that can be 
made must be made at the expense of the family. 
And they seek to give the profits so made, be- 
cause in éimple life insurance legitimately admin- 
istered—that is, according to its true nature— 
there is no such thing as profit. There can be 
no profits unless they are made “ out of” some- 
body. A business which is actually, however 
it can be made to seem, nothing but the sharing 
of losses, cannot be one of profit, without a per- 
version of first principles somewhere. All sorts 
of *‘investment” features have been tacked on to 
life insurance, because it is easier to lead many 
men by their personal interest than by their sense 
of simple duty to their families. Try to tack an 
“investment” feature to fire insurance; how 
absurd it would seem! The only difference is 
in the size of the reserve and the length of time 
it has to be kept. And what investor would 
think he could pay life insurance commissions 
on his money, and still get a satisfactory return 
on a perfectly safe and legitimate investment? 

But the probabilities of profit from forfeitures 
of reserve and surplus, have been so laid before 
people, that multitudes of rich men, who care 
nothing for the insurance, because their families 
do not need it, and who are confident of their own 
ability to pay through the Tontine period, have 
taken these policies for very large amounts, 
$50,000 and $100,000—the larger their policies 
the larger their share of the pooli—for the “ in- 
vestment”; for the speculation. Is that the 
true function of life insurance? Is the welfare 
of widows and orphans best safeguarded in that 
way? 

PERSONALITIES NOT ARGUMENTS, 

Agreat part of these interviews is taken up 
with personal criticism of myself, and attacks on 
the Connecticut Mutual. My personal deficien- 
cies, mental or physical, are, fortunately, no 
element in the right or wrong of the various 
Tontines. I, therefore, gladly leave the entire 
discussion of my qualities to these gentlemen. I 
have simply undertaken the discussion of a sys- 
tem of practice touching a matter of vital public 
interest. I have attacked no company; I have 
attacked no man; I shall not defend myself 
against sneers; but they are no answer to the 
merits, gentlemen, 


Nor is it an answer to the merits to attack the 
business or the condition, past or present, of the 
Connecticut Mutual; but you have chosen to 
make that a part of your answer; and for my 
company I have a word to say. 

And first I sincerely thank you that you have 
at last, by repeating these things in your own 
names and in behalf of your companies, taken to 
yourselves and your companies the full responsi- 
bility for these attacks upon the Connecticut 
Mutual, which you have been making, day in 
and day out, under mask, for the last eight 
years. 

DISREPUTABLE METHODS. 

In all that time your agents have personally 
delivered, sent by mail, read to and repeated to 
every Connecticut Mutual policyholder they 
could find or hear of, to every person contem- 
plating insurance in it, and to the public repre- 
sented in city directories, hundreds of thousands 
of documents and journals repeating every form 
of allegation and insinuation calculated to create 
alarm and distrust, and to discredit the company, 
appealing directly to its members to withdraw, 
and warning all of the folly and danger of trust- 
ing toit. Many of these documents were pre- 
pared iu your own offices, especially in that of 
the Equitable, althouzh the first were prepared 
for the Mutual Life. The Insurance Monitor 
has been filled with these attacks all these years, 
and its editor says he has sold “tons” of it. We 
know your agents have used *‘ tons” of it. The 
Insurance Times, whose editor one of you once 
locked up many months for slander, has been 
equally industrious and equally favored with 
patronage. You are using all this stuff to-day, 
and never so busily as to-day. You are hashing 
and rehashing it in every form of terror to 
frighten people from the Connecticut Mutual, 
Now that you have adopted these attacks in your 
own persons, let me ask: Why have you done it? 
Why have you so hounded this company all these 
years? Why are you doing it to-day? You are 
asking men to put into your hands, to intrust to 
your honor and wisdom, and to the system you 
administer, the welfare of their families, after 
they are dead. 

Here is a great company, whose record of 
nearly forty years is a large part of all that is 
beneficent and honorable in the history of life 
insurance, not only im America, but in the 
world; one of the companies whose results have 
established life insurance on a stable basis in 
pubiic regard. Its methods are honorable and 
consistent with the simple principles of the busi- 
ness. Put your finger upon a thing that is dis- 
honest, tricky, or deceptive in its plans or its 
practices! Point to a single advance in the 
study and true development of the science and 
the adaptation of its methods thereto in which it 
has not had its full share! Criticise, on prin- 
ciple and in detail, the policy which it offers and 
earnestly recommends to-day! Point to a thing 
that is wrong, or that seeks to take an advan- 
tage! 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL—ITS MAGNIFICENT 
STRENGTH. 

It is of magnificent strength ; it backs its con- 
tracts with assets of $53,430,082.91, of which 
sum $4,121,824.57 is surplus by a higher stand- 
ard of solvency than any of you use, or than any 
department enforces, These assets are good, 
Put you finger on any part of them which you 
know or believe to be unsound! Have you any 
fear, or any reason to fear, that the Connecticut 
Mutual is not solvent? That it cannot carry out 
its contracts to the last dollar? Is not its un- 
questionable ability to do so one of the very 
pillars of confidence on which your own busi- 
ness rests? Do you believe that for anything in 
its history or present condition or methods, the 
Connecticut Mutual threatens to bring disgrace 
and disaster upon the system of life insurance? 

Why, then, have you, in all these years, pur- 
sued these attacks? Why do you repeat them to- 
day? Does it vouch for your honor, your wis- 
dom, your integrity, and the safety of your own 
systems and companies? 

1t cannot be wide of the mark to say that you, 
and a few others who have been and are engaged 
in the same sort of attacks on us, have, in the 
last eight vears, spent at least halfa million of 
dollars in pounding the Connecticut Mutual. 
What is it for? 

And now for the pvints of your attack; these 
are the company’s alleged unsound. condition ; 
and its smaller volume of business, As to con- 
dition: 

Mr. McCurdy says the “ firat step” to a bad 
condition was the company’s old half-note sys- 
tem. I shall simpiy challenge him to his proof. 
He ought to know better. It would be a mere 
weariness to thresh over all the old straw about 
the half-note system which was given up years 
and years ago, not for any danger to the com- 
pany, but because when the notes were not all 
canceled—though they usually were—the bal- 
ance had to be deducted from the policy; and 
a man's premium notes were of no use tohis 
family. But to intimate that the system, as 
practiced, was unsafe for the company, is simply 
rank“nonsense. I refer Mr. McCurdy to his 
own Actuary for advise in the premises. When 
he will undertake to justify his charge by a sin- 
gle specific allegation, I will undertake to discuss 





twith him, Meantime,I say, the note system 
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was not desirable for the family, and therefore 
was abandoned ; but it was absolutely safe for 
the company. 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 

But the weighty matter, that on which most 
stress is laid by these gentlemen in their inter- 
views, and in their pampblets and documents 
and journals for the last eight years, is the fact 
that we are owners of real estate taken under 
foreclosure in the great depression from 1873 to 
1879 or 1880. Mr. Hyde says our condition was 
seriously questioned, and our stability much 
discussed by ‘‘ assurance authorities.” By whom, 
pray, except yourselves and your paid journal- 
ists? 

As to the value of our real estate, I will simply 
repeat what I have said in my report just pub- 
lished : 

“Up to January Ist, 1885, out of real estate 
taken under foreclosure, during the last great 
depression, we have closed out entire properties 
costing $3,270,620.45 for $3,697,237.36, a net 
profit of $426,616.91. These properties, by the 
commissioners’ valuation in 1879, were appraised 
at $2,768,218.81; which was $502,401.64 less 
than their cost, and $929,020.55 less than they 
sold for. 

“Thus does the evidence accumulate from 
year to year, that, while a period of depression 
and bankruptcy may compel a lender to fore- 
close, and hold a good deal more real estate than 
he cares for, yet, if it has been well selected, the 
value is there, nevertheless, and will re-appear 
in prices when normal conditions are restored ; 
and that to take an appraisal of real estate, when 
there is no market, as a true valuation to be 
submitted to until the property is sold, instead 
of tuking its cost as the average standard, is to 
take a false basis and to do a gross injustice toa 
corporation which has to make a public exhibit 
of its affairs, and suffer in credit from an attempt 
to have such a valuaticn forced upon it when 
there is not the slightest prospect of its having 
to go into liquidation. 

‘* We have sold about one-fourth of the prop- 
erty so appraised, at an advance which has 
wiped out nearly two-thirds of the gross shrink- 
age then found. The question for the future 
may be fairly put in this way: If, by the sale of 
property costing $3,270,000, we have re-couped 
not only a net profit of $426,000, but $920,000 
from a total shrinkage of about $1,500,000, 
what may reasonably be expected from the sale 
of the remaining $11,756,000 as against the 
remaining #600,000 of shrinkage found six years 
ago? Apparently there is no ground for appre- 
hension. 


a Earning, as we do, an interest rate which is 
entirely adequate to every condition of our 
business, we are in the strongest possible posi- 
tion to hold, and we shall hoid, our real estate 
until it is demanded at fair prices. There is no 
reason for apprehension, and no need for 
hurry.” 

Now, gentlemen, in view of all the facts, and 
in view of all that has been done and said in 
your behalf against us on account of our real 
estate, will you please answer me_ explicitly 
these things: Do you believe the Connecticut 
Mutual is to-day, or ever has been, insolvent or 
unsound? Do you believe its real estate is, as a 
whole, worth less than its cost to the company? 
The company's surplus is $4,121,824.57. That 
would have to be all wiped out, would it not, be- 
fore we were insolvent or unsound? The total 
shrinkage in price in 1879, by that apprais- 
al, was $1,500,000. Suppose we lost it all; 
we should have a surplus of $2,600,000. Would 
that be insolvency? It would leave substantial- 
ly as large a proportion of surplus to total assets 
as the Mutual Life has to-day. But we haven't 
lost it, We have recovered by actual sales $920,- 
000 of that shrinkage, with an absolute net prof- 
it of $426,000. What do you think that indicates 
as to the value of our real estate? How much 
real shrinkage do you think there ever was on 
it? How much do you think remains to-day? 
How long are you and your newspapers and 
agents going to continue attacking our real 
estate? 

REAL ESTATE INCOME COMPARED. 


Mr. McCurdy says our real estate is bringing 
usasmallincome, Well, we collected rents in 
1884 amounting to $519,461.74; our real estate 
at the end of the year was $11,755,383.58 ; our 
rents were a trifle over [4.4 per cent. We paid 
out for rents $3,007.48. 

The Mutual Life received for rent in 1884, 
$254,223.92, and held $10,282,693.04 of real 
estate ; their rents were a trifle less than 2.5 
per cent. They paid out for rents $57,114.00. 

The Equitable collected $471,458.80 rents, and 
held $10,692,241.97 of real estate; their rents 
were a trifle over 4.4 per cent; they paid out for 
rents $105,717.86. 

The New York Life collected for rents, $125,- 
468.28; and held $5,520,656.63 of real estate; 
their rents were a trifle less than 2.3 per cent. 

How does the Connecticut Mutual’s real estate 
suffer in the comparison? What presumption 
do the facts raise against its real estate and in 
favor of that of these three companies? 

You all took in a good deal of real estate by 
foreclosure at the same time we did. You were not 





examined as we were—we must, under the law, 


be examined every three years—and you were 
not so unfortunate as we were in having your 
real estate appraised at a time when it would 
not sell at any figure, and any appraisal was a 
mere guess ; 80 yours was never talked about; 
ours, you and yours have been talking about 
ever since. We have, year by gyear, given fully 
the results of our sales of real estate. I have 
never seen any account of yours. 

Have you done any better than we have? 
{s it because you have been able all these years 
to so handle your many millions with perfect 
ease, perfect satisfaction, perfect freedom from 
all anxiety or care on account of all your inveat- 
ments, that you have felt warranted in 80 at- 
tacking ours all this time? 

And now, as to this matter of attacking our as- 
sets, one final question to you and to the public: 
What man of you would put your money into a 
bank which was carrying on a crusade against 
the credit of other banks, hiring articles to be 
written in papers, and anonymous pamphlets 
without number, and employing agents to circu- 
late them, and report their contents, telling part 
truths, suppressing the important part, com- 
bining unrelated facts so as to give false con- 
clusions, conveying innuendo, insinuation of 
wrong, rottenness and fraud, and telling 
straight untruths? 

If you, gentlemen, know anything concerning 
the Connecticut Mutual that makes it danger- 
ous and unworthy to credit, speak it out in such 
manner that you are responsible. Until you are 
ready to do that, call off your dogs. You have 
fought us eight years under cover, most bitter- 
ly; every insurance man knows that nothing 
has ever approached this fight in bitterness and 
persistency. Now that you have partly bruken 
cover, face us in a responsible manner in the 
daylight. Be done with the secret assassination 
of a corporate credit which involves the comfort 
and welfare of many thousand people. 


AMOUNT OF BUSINESS. 


The last point which I shall now notice made 
by these gentlemen, and which is being much 
worked by their writers, journals, and agents, 
is that the Connecticut Mutual does a smaller 
business than they do, or than it once did, and 
has a less amount at risk. After much study I 
can find in this point only a mode of boasting 
by contrast; and of boasting against the Con- 
necticut Mutual in particular; for, plenty of 
other companies which these gentlemen and 
their companies have not attacked, and which 
their organs are continually puffing while strik- 


ing us, are in the same boat; but no alarm is 
set up against these companies on this account. 
There is no reason why there should be; but 
what reason is there why there should be one 
against us? We have a membersbip at least six 
times, really ten times, as large as necessary 
to give a perfectly stable basis to our business 
and perfectly satisfactory results to our mem- 
bers. It would take a good many years to shrink 
our business to any point that would interfere 
with its fullest success in results. Why, then. 
should we be in any haste to increase 1t, except 
upon perfectly advantageous terms? The Mutual 
Life, some twelve years since, deliberately re- 
solved and publicly announced that they should 
stop their growth at a certain point. hy not? 
It isa very serious thing to handle a very large 
life insurance company. Especially, when such 
a volume as they now desire involves the adop- 
tion of plans which require one-fifth larger pre- 
mium ‘to meet the increased risk.” 

We have not increased our business becauce 
we have not made the effort to do so; because 
we alone had our real estate examined in 1879, 
and appraised at less than its cost, and were at 
once attacked by these companies and their 
organs on account of it, asI have already de- 
scribed. At the same time these companies be- 
gan to push Tontine “estimates” with new vigor 
and at an expenditure of money that was ap- 
palling to some of us, Under such circum- 
stances we clearly foresaw we could not hope to 
do any large business on any scale of expendi- 
ture that would enable us to maintain the qual- 
ity of our results relatively with the past and on 
any simple, non-speculative plan. We deliber- 
ately accepted the situation. We did uot in- 
crease Our expenses; we trimmed where we 
could ; we attended to our real estate faithfully ; 
took care of our money, and worked diligen 
at the problems the times had set for us, and 
waited patiently until time and labor should 
have solved the problems and demonstrated the 
strength of the ay | and the utter impreg- 
nability of its position. It has been a long wait. 
Your attacks, gentlemen, have been very severe, 
very trying in their gross unfairness, and most 
of all in the knowledge that men in your posi- 
tions were backing such doings. ‘ 

But all storms pass. We have bided our time, 
worked at our task, e our pounding ; and 
there is the Connecticut Mutual. Please to look 
at her. Look at her record, her work, her con- 
dition. Put your hand on a wrong thing, ona 
weak thing, on a dangerous thing, on a red- 
itable thing, on anything upon which you dare 
utter anything more responsible than a sneer! 


ASSETS OVER $53,000,000. 
$53,430,082.91 of good assets beyond a ques- 
tion, of which $4,121,824.57 is surplus! Anda 
clean, compact, well-selected business! Her day 
of trial is past. She has shown her ability to 
keep the trust committed to her. 

And now to men who cag heey to speculate on 
the losses of other families, but to tect their 
own, she offers that protection in simplest, 
most absolute and complete form she can devise, 
grounded in all the prudence that nearly fort 
years’ extensive experience can suggest ; and a) 
that kind of insurance and against all wrongful 
speculations and delusive schemes she will take 
her open stand ;'and for the education of the 
men who need the trae, and whose families can- 
not afford the false, she will do her part and 
bear her responsibility. 


ours truly, Jacos L, GREENE, 





HakTFORD, March 2ist, 1885, 
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SPRING IMPORTATION. 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 





Now opening our Spring selection of 
Fine Hosiery in Real Balbriggan, French 
Lisle Thread, plain and embroidered, 
“ Silk” open-worked, plain and embroidered 
in the choicest shades of color. 

A special line of Ribbed Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Hose. Children’s Hosiery, 
Ribbed and plain, in every variety. 





UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS. 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children in 
Silk, Cashmere, Merino, Lisle Thread, and 
Balbriggan in Spring and Summer Weights. 


Broadway KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
THE IMPENDING SILVER CRISIS. 


THE aggregate amount of silver dollars 
coined up to June 380th, 1884, under the 
law of 1878, was $175,355,829, which is at 
the rate of about $2,300,000 per month for 
the whole period. The continuance of this 
coinage, at the past rate, up to the com- 
mencement of the next session of Congress, 
would give an aggregate in round numbers 
of about $214,500,000. That is to say, 
the Government would, at the period speci- 
fied, and at the expense of the people, have 
bought the necessary amount of silver 
bullion to produce this number of silver 
dollars, and by coining placed it in this 
form. The great mass of these coins 
would be lodged in the vaults of the United 
States Treasury, because of the want ofa 
demand for practical use among the peo- 
ple. Keep on the process, and soon we 
shall have $250,000,000 in silver dollars; and 
in two years thercafter the volume would 
be swollen to some $300,000,000 of such 
dollars. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that 
somewhere, at some point in this process, 
if it be continued, a great financial crisis 
will be upon the people, and that this crisis 
will sweep over the whole country with 
most disastrous results. Tuis crisis may 
come in a year’s time; it may take two 
years to bring it about; but come it will, 
with the certainty of fate if the silver law be 
kept in operation. No conservative policy 
on the part of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can indefinitely postpone it. It is liter- 
ally impossible for the Government to be 
coining silver dollars at the rate of $2,000,- 
000 every month, on its own account, and 
receiving these dollars in payment of cus- 
toms dues and taxes, without being com- 
pelled, at length, to pay them out to meet 
its current liabilities. The law gives it the 
right to do so; and its own necessities will, 
in the end, force it to exercise the right. 
The moment the Government takes this 
position the business of the country drops 
to the standard of the eighty-five cent 
silver dollar; and this means a deprecia- 
tion in the. purchasing power of money 
that would send a thrill of distress through 
all the ranks of business. Gold would re- 
tire, and, so far as it circulated at ail, 
would do so at a premium as computed in 
silver. 

President Cleveland in his letter, which 
we have published, addressed to the sil- 
ver fanatics of his own party in Congress, 
sounded a timely note cf alarm on this 
subject. His position on the silver ques- 
tion, while creditable to himself and giving 
promise that he means to conduct the 
affairs of the Government in the interests 
of the general public, expresses the best 
financial sense of the country. The silver 
machine politicians, whether Democrats or 








- continental traffic. 


Republicans, may bluster, and even make 
open war on President Cleveland; yet the 
great body of the American people will and 
should, without reference to partisan poli- 
tics, sustain the President in the view he 
has taken. We have no doubt that the 
view will in the end triumph. Our only 
fear is that the triumph will not come soon 
enough to avert the calamity that is im- 
pending over the country. 


-—- + 


A. 8. HATCH & CO. 


WE announced in these columns some 
weeks ago that the firm of Fisk & Hatch 
was about to be dissolved. The formal 
dissolution took place on the 18th inst., 
one of the two new firms created from the 
old, Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, removing 
to offices at 28 Nassau Street, in the Mutyal 
Life Building, the other, Messrs. A. 8%. 
Hatch & Co., remaining at the old offices, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. Messrs. A. 8S. Hatch 
& Co. have, as they deserve, the entire 
confidence of the business community, and 
will, we predict, step at once into a large 
business. They will deal extensively in 
United States bonds and other desirable 
securities, besides buying and selling on 
commission, or margin, the active stocks 
dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
They will also receive deposits and allow 


interest on a balances. 
—_ 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS, 


HEREWITH we present a summary of the 
more important items found in the de- 
tailed statements of the National Banks of 
this city, published in this issue of our 
paper, to which we call the attention of 
those of our readers who have funds to 
invest, 1eminding them of the high value 
placed upon City Bank Stocks by wise, 
prudent, aud careful financiers. 








CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 


SOE EE ORE $4,773,156 
a GONE. sos cccccctecnscocesece 300,000 
Picci casioesndevscsdcanssevien 125,000 
Undivided profits ...  ............ 37,940 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 

II vik carersicensesvchooeons $25, 173,185 
Ss icaisikances dncoeeee ae 5,000, 

chins akngiisige conedae weven 1,250,000 
UREIVIGOS PROMS. ..o.0cvcccecccceecs 239.513 


ES nsng cgantes Seaehovsaee 
Capital stock. .... ; 
GUFBEOS oc iccccccsees 
Undivided profits 





NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


NE itcinnncapev an obieinne-cdied $29,360,031 
is cnuowgcinkeesacesabnes 2,000,000 
ORR ee 1,000,000 
Undivided protite............. .6.06 187,154 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 

ccs ciin cadoveeerkede cere $26,002,607 
OO Seer reer reer , 

Dc ccccidiseieseeeoenraaorewrne 3,000,000 
Undivided profits pdtbnapeetmectien aa 1,145,293 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Nornina has transpired to indicate any 
change in the condition of the money 
market during the past week, there being 
no new features developed. Loanable 
funds continue in good supply, and bor- 
rowers, with satisfactory collateral, have 
realized no inconvenience in securing all 
their requirements. The business of the 
market is progressing gradually, and the 
large surplus of unemployed money is be- 
ing absorbed by the demands of basiness. 
The conservative course thus far pursued 
by the new administration is rapidly 
strengthening public confidence as to the 
sincerity of the claims made in its behalf, 
and it is believed that we are upon the 
threshold of prosperous times, there being 
nothing, at present, upon the business 
horizon-calculated to arouse appreh ension 
with respect to the future. Throughout 
the week, call loans on stock collateral 
have ruled at 1@14 per cent., and co mmer- 
cial paper has been in demand, with the 
supply limited. First class indorsed notes 
quoted 4@4} per cent. discount, and single 
names 5@6 per cent. 

Stock Markxet.—Speculative trading has 
had no new or interesting feature during 
the week that is past, from the fact of the 
narrow fluctuations experienced, and the 
strong efforts of the bull interest to sustain 
their position by all sorts of manipulation. 
Toward the latter part of the week, how- 
ever, their efforts proved unavailing, and a 
sharp decline in many of the leading stocks 
was experienced, on account of the threat- 
ened war between competing lines for trans- 
That the condition of 





our railroads is gradually working into 
better shape seems to be generally admitted, 
and consequently there has been more dis- 
position to invest in first class stocks and 
mortgages; but the occurrences of the past 
few days indicate that the liquidation of 
opposing interests has not yet been com- 
pleted. The through lines continue to han- 
dle an enormous eastward traffic, and the 
westward movement is steadily increasing; 
but, although there is keen competition 
among parallel roads, the complaints of 
cutting rates are less frequent, and last 
month’s exhibit of earnings shows that a 
fair profit is being earned. 

U. 8. Bonps.—A better demand was ex- 
perienced for Governments, which resulted 
in prices being firm and the market steady. 
The eae are the closing quotations: 
438, 1691, tity 111% |Qurrency os ee 

1891, coup. -lil 2. |\Currency 68, '96. af - 
az 907, TOR... 0s. Wis¢ 121% Currency @, 97.1 = 
48, 1907, small... 1225, 122 Gurrency ee, °96:133 = 
4s, 1907, , coup 138% 122/4|Currency te, 9.194 — 

Bank StaTeMent.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was‘ technically favorable to the banks. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $2,450,400, an increase in 
specie of $910,500, a loss in legal tenders 
of $423,700, a decrease in deposits of $1,- 
876,000, and an increase in circulation of 
#46,500. The movement of the week re- 
sulted in a gain in surplus reserve of $880,- 
800, and the banks now hold $47,928,850 
in excess of the legal requirements. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 






































Bid, Asked. | dl. Asked, 
America...... ... 160 Mechanics’......, 1356 0Cll 
American Kx.. 120 — antile....... U3 125 
Butch’s & Drov’e. 140 te’... iBL = — 
Way...... - erchants’ :x,. 96 
coecescccces we) 0 — «=| Market...... .... 188 155 
Commerce, ....... 148 «(60 |Mech's& Irad're 100 = 120 
Corp Eexchanise, id 165 i etropolitan,... 20 27 
Chemica) ABBALU...... ceeeee 160 
Central Nat'l.. 109% 11356 ew York..... 6 
Continental ......106 i ae ational. 10 112 
Gein sccccccvccese a0Cl 0 America. 973¢ 106 
Chatham. _ see Ver......11b = 
Jitizens’ 125 ork © i _ 
fast River - 
ty re ‘8 rien tal 
ret N 
fourth Nation‘ ‘tay, 117 
‘ifth Avenue.,.. 
3 ulton. 118 130 
G geese - 
G _ 
H poe 
mec Tai 285 ve 8 
[VINE +2.eersseee - =_ 
Leather i Mant... - nied’ rrr tet 15 











Foreian EXonanae. —The Foreign Ex. 
change market was dull. On Monday the 


posted rate quotation was reduced 4 cent 
on the woeedls to $4.86 for 60-day bills, but 
on the reduction of the Bank of England 
rate on Thursday, the fraction was restored. 
On Saturday the posted rates were $4.84 
for 60-day bills and $4.864 for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4.834@$4.834 
for 60-day bills, $4.86 @#4.86} for demand, 


$4.864@4.863 for cable transfers, and 
pen ga for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange Francs were quoted at 


ae @5.234 for 60-day bills and 5,21 
5.208 for checks; Reichmarks at 944@94% 
Sen long and 943@941 for short sight. 


FIF ANCIAL ITEMS. 


Messrs. Henry Clews & Co., of Nos. 18 
and 15 Broad Street, have recently opened 
a branch office at the corner of Court and 
Remsen Streets, Brooklyn, for the conve- 
nience of the residents of that city, which 
is connected with their main office by pri- 
vate wire, thus giving instantaneous com- 
munication with the New York Exchanges, 

It will be seen from an announcement 
elsewhere that Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons have opened offices at No. 28 Nassau 
Street—the Mutual Life Company’s build- 
ing—for the transaction of a general bank- 
ing business, buying and selling of Govern- 
ment and other securities, and the purchase 
and sale of securities dealt in at the New 
York Exchange. 

The senior member of the firm has been 
known to the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 
for more than a score of years, the bank- 
ing house of Fisk & Hatch being, perhaps, 
better known throughout the country than 
any other, first coming inte prominence in 
connection with the placing of loans for 
the Government during *‘ our late unpleas- 
antness.” The three sons have received 
liberal collegiate educations and practical 
business training, fitting them for oe 
in the banking firm of Messrs- Harvey 
Fisk &Sons, which, a bundred years hence, 
we hope may be atill flourishing. 

Divipenp.—The Chicago, St. Paul, bem 
neapolis, and Omaha Rail way- Company h 
declared a dividend of one anda ha ~— 
ant on the preferred stock, payable April 
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59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchangeon Creat Britain, 
reland, and France. 














OOMMEROIAL and OREDITS. 
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HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
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A. S. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


% NET fii 


year of residence, By 
Not teeecthy ever had to pay taxes, 
foreclosure, wait for fiw beg SK 
jande BEST of References. 
if you have money to loan. Address 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 

Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 

Mention this paper. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


will open their office, No, 28 Nassau Street 
(Mutual Life Building), New York City, on 
Thursday, March 26th, for the transaction of a 
General Banking business, also dealings in 
Government Bonds and other Investment Se- 
curities. 

Harvey Fisx, 

Harvey Epwarp Fisk, 

Ounaries J, Fiex, 

Puy Fisk, 
composing the firm of 


HARVEY FISK & SONS. 
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is DN DEF 2N OF THE 
RGRATORE RUE SQN RETIN Baa 
ow" orl . ew Yor 
hh, 1886 ; 
business, on sss the Wt wath | of fare 
Loans and discounts (see schedule)........ $12,006,340 41 
5 POPRED, cc cccccccscccsegeceeccsseccseess 16,243 54 


8. bonds to secure circulation — 
‘value )3 per cents 
Other stocks, bonds, and merqgages “(nee 
scheduale).. e 
Due from other national banks 
Due from state banks and pri 
and bankers (see schedule) 
Real estate,...... 
8 urrent expenses and taxes paid. 
ones ke aud other « — ~~ Ad ae be edule! ) 
ges for Clearing-house., 
hills of other banks ‘ 
Ss 20.08 o censepeces 
Legal-tender notes 
Due from U, 8, Treasurer othe r than 6 


50,000 00 








wis 











per cent, redemption tund.. 42,000 00 

Datel, cocccccccccce-coscoscseeseesecs . 6%, 173,184 8s 
i L ABILIT r eves 

Capital stock paid in 85,000,000 00 


varpiue tund........ ° 1,250,000 vw 








Undivided profite eccee 230.012 74 
State bank circulation outetanding.......... A vo 
Dividends unpaid ess 0,128 50 
lndividual deposits subjec t ‘to check....... wr 27 
Demand ce ecu cates of de pems.. ° 62,144 29 
Uertified cheeks. . 746,212 35 
Due to other national banks 4,651,762 23 
Due Ww state and private banks and 
DER RSTB. cccccccccccccccccccceseccocccvceoscees 2,690,908 50 
Total..... er 426,173,184 88 
STATE OF w Vouk, County ov New Yorg, «s. 


Nk 
1 DUMONT CLARKE, Cashicr of the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York City, dosolemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this Vth day of 
March, 1686, J. 43, Benner, 
Notary Pubic, Kings Co, 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct.—Atteat: 
JOSIAH M. FISKE, 
W. BAYARD OUL'TING, 
FRE DE RIC K BILLINGS, 


PORT OF THE. ee iN DATION Or THE 

I . vow’ INA PARK . New York City, at the 
close of business, March oth, ion ; 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts, .... 2.0... cc ccceeeeeeeee $16,560,588 41 


: Directors. 





U. §. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 0 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits.. eneone tn OO 
Other stocks, bonds anc mortwages....... 1,006,374 07 
Due fvom other national banks 1,169,065 76 
Due from state and private banks ‘and 
bankers.. ° 18,128 12 
Real extate, furniture and fixtures 1,082,195 37 
Premiuins "paid OLLI I 6,625 Wo 
Checks and other cash items 13,208 #2 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 1, 267, 164 ww 
Bilis of other banks. - 16,20 00 
Fractional currency, uickels, and cents. 231 74 
ST IE Sy errr ry 7,644,675 20 
Legal-tender notes,. 1,188,316 00 
U 8B, certificatcs of ‘de spowit tor ‘Te eal ten 
OW GIB 0000 cveseccense cseoes 40,000 00 
Redewution fund ‘with’ U.S." “Preasurer 
(6 per cent, of circulation)................ 2,200 00 
Due from U, 8, 'Treasurer,.,........ 122,000 Ou 
Ds cies Bebdnendl dibbiieebentccoaeeil 829,160,081 08 





LIABLLITLES, 


Capital stock paid in 82,000,000 00 









Surplus fuud....... 1,000,000 00 
Undivided protits. was alata 187,154 16 
National bank-noteb ou nding... 46,000 00 
Dividends nmpand.......-.cccccceseerseceeeece 3.321 00 


Individual deposits mz et to chee s.. seqane 11 tts, 424 64 
De mand costs cates of deporit. shoecsous 32h, 924 2h 
Certified checks... 5,838 16 





Cashier's checks outstanding Sa eae 2, ‘Mol 64 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers ‘ 183,741 61 
Due to other national banks................. 11,185,746 65 
Due to state os + pees banks and bank- 
ers... POSE se reececrccccececcccoesooee sees 2,908,179 80 
Wc ccntesercteccocgscegnceccecenesecsecs $29,560,081 08 


bk. K. WKIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New York City, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


E. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
Stateof New York, County & “New Yo 
pwore se and subseribed before mo, this I7th day of 
March, 
Gennes 8. Hickox, Notary Public, N. Y. Co, 
Correct.—Attest 
GEO. H. POTTS, | 
UGENE KEL L M, 
OL IVER HOY’ 


Directors. 


RPORT OF any CONDITION or THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New Yoru, in the 
tate of New York, at the close of business, March 


loth, 68d; 

RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts,...........6.+ Seeccvcese $i, Tone 67 
Overdrafts 08 96 













U. 5. bonds to secute circulation... :...:.... snus vw 
U. 8. bonds om hand,,......ceeeceeesceeee 9,750 00 
Uther bonds, stocks,and mostirause x be60) 16 
Due from other national banks,............- 1u645 42 
Due from state banks and — BR ie, 128 02 

al entate, furniture and fixtures 4,000 OO 
Ourrent expenses and taxes 27,131 94 
Premiume paid,...........+ 517 U2 
Check» and other cash itew 6,087 64 
Exchanges for Clearing-houne 56,211 BO 
Bills of other banks,........... 2,6lu Ww 
Fractional paper currency, lic icels, ‘and 

PONUIOB, 0... ceccceccsecectts stores seteeseree 6B ¢ 

DETER, 0005 ccctecpecccccccceccosccecteovcesce 1,667,160 00 
ENE MOEN cc nceccaccccecoegesees® 200,682 vO 
U. Ss. certificates of capes for legal 

RR 6 eee a eT 235,000 uO 
Rede mption’ ‘fund ‘with U.' 4. ‘Treasurer rf 

per cent, of circulation), ..............s00++ 2,250 00 

BONE. ns esedee @ cecgeeccncece . 


Li 
Capital stock paid in, 
Surplus fund 











Undivided prodite Nidnh ainhauiendacnebinbeaantt 37,989 61 
National bank-notes outstanding, . 46,000 UU 
Individual deposits subject to check. 651,006 11 
Demand certificates of deposit, . 12,655 69 
CN 008 scene sabecoescoen ene uN 67 
Cashier's checks outstanding... . 614 86 
Due to other national banks.... 1,668.20 24 
Due to state banks and bankers, 1,900,678 66 

Wiscddncosnnn crensapbeses oeitces ksbec als 84,778,166 ry 


Srare ov New York, CounTY oF NEW YORK, ¢¢,; 

1, ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier ot the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above spemens is 
true, to the beat of my know setae and belie: 

IBAA WHIT om Uashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to A me this 17th day of 

arch, 166, E. 

Ww. 


vis, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
7a ey 


Correct.—Attest: J, N, 
LEWIS BE, KANSOM, } Directors. 








U, U, BLADE, 
_ DIVIDENDS. 
‘HICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND OMAHA HKAILWAY Cu.,, b2 WaLL STREET, 


NRW YORK, March isth, 16k5,- 4 ““vidend ot ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PEK CEN’. on the preferred stock 
ol this company, will be paid at this officeon MUN- 
DAY, April wth, next. 

Traucter books ot preferred and common stocks 
will be closed sueoeey, March Silet, and reopened 


Thursday, April ad, | 
me, L. SYKES, Treasurer, 


WrsTeERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,) 
New Yorx, March 1ith, 1886, 5 
DIVIDEND NO. 71. 

Tue Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
divide nd of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stoek of the Company from the net earn- 
ingeof the three months ending Sist inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 2th of 
March instant, 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afterucon of the Wth of March inet., and opened on 

he morning of the 2d day of April next. 


R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Romney taf? nth THE BLLPNOITION OF 4 THE 


k, 19 the State at Aloo York, at the ‘loss wy 4 
ess, March loth, 















1886; 
RESOURCES. — 

Loans and discounts ° ove» 91,062,957 76 
Presaraste. . oe covceve bb % 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand. . , 200 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag 46,130 50 
Due from other national banks. . 318A66 43 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 19,990 61 
Obecks and other cash items.......... 1,468 04 
Exchanges for Seep aeass seceee 116,596 54 
Bilis of other Dank®...... 6,-6.0 ccceeeceeceeee 49,312 00 

Fractional paper curtenoy, nickels, and 
pennies 39 87 
Specie Ga cndiddddenedanGee® 477,519 00 
96,746 Wu 
11,260 00 
Datel ecco cccccsccegasenssnseeanse 32040 . $3,061, 681 89 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in - $250,000 00 
Surplus fund............. 150,000 00 
Undivided profits, ......cccecgeeeeecce eeeee 111,187 31 
National bank- ~ outstanding. , zi, — be 
Dividends unpaid.... 22. ccccccecseeeeecees 

Certified checks.............. : 2,819.08 086 ‘" 
Total... 83,061,681 89 


STATE OF New York, County or New Youx,  ¥} 

I, B. HAMILTON, Cashier of the above. named 
bank, do solemnly «wear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my bnowtedye om and belief. 

ILTON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to Defore n me this 16th day of 
March, 1836. F. MavyuHew, Notary. 
Correct. sm, 
BENEDICT, 
WitLtAae E. CLARK, } Directors 
. DEGKAA 


I EPORT. OF — CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL parma BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of yy Yort. at the close 
of business on the wth Cn! of March, 1685: 
UURCES, 
Loans and discounts. ‘ 







U. 5. bonds on maps (pas value 
Uther stocks and bonds..............se«++ 
Clearing-house loan Meontie ates of other 

PENI, « ncqcnnnscene penccseconncsesece.coecsee 
Due from otuer national banKs............ 
Due from state and devaneed banks and 

bankers vese 
Banking house... .. 
Current expenses 
Checks and otner cash items. 
Exchanges for Cleariug-house 
Bilis of other bauks 
~ tional paper currency, bicke ~ and 

ents 


420,000 WO 
1,306,966 75 


382,316 44 
Luu, cQ0 00 
aia 4 


80,5 
1,016, 188 67 
5H, 









pe ees cer cccccccoccescnccceouseeeseceree 11,319 60 


Sines ie—viz: 
CN ONE e vc cccncteccgsenesesed $2,652,189 00 


Gold ‘Treasury certificates,, 3,610,000 W 
caee learing- house certifi- 

BEB, oo cecccc ecccccecvesscces 36, 
Bilve “ COUN, cece eevee $1,461 24 







6,682,670 24 






Legal-tender notes 665,926 UU 

Due from U, 8, Treasurer tone r th 
per cent, redemption hnsnpneynies 10,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Mint... aon 8,000 UU 
DO canisnadcnstsanstiseress xerccresesee $26,002,607 21 

i omen wethe. 

Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund... es 3,000,000 00 
Undivided profits. 1,145,292 60 
State bank circulation outstanding. 10,680 OU 
Dividends unpaid. . 2,065 00 


Individual “pom subject to 
GOB «00 cccecccces cocccecccces a ARE AED TOS 46 

Demand ‘cortii Df 

t 





— 652 31 
Certified Cheeks, ........00000++ 418 67 
Cashier's cheeks outstanding. 14,418 77 


— 17,821,205 20 
Due to otber national ban 4,651,746 71 


Due to state and private Bes: and bank- 





GTB. cocccocccccccesccesess Kteccoeccassognesses 1,u01,428 80 

Total... 426,00, 607 21 
STATE OF New York, VouNTY oF NEW Yo 

1, WM, J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier of the “Ohemie al 


Naticuai Bank of New York," do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the bestof my knowl- 


edge and belief, 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn toand subscribed be a me, ‘this Isth day of 
March, 185), RT G. RoBERts, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Attest: 
J, A. ROOSEVELT, 


ROBER1L GOELET, 
G, G, WILLI 


Commercial, 


A MERCHANT’S DEATH. 


Gorpvon W. Burnuam, one of our best 
known business men, died at his residence, 
in this city, on Wednesday, March 18th, at 
the age of eighty-three. He was born in 
Hampton, Conn. His father, being a strug- 
gling farmer, he was obliged to earn his 
own living. After serving as hostler at 
the hotel at Wolcott, he became a peddler, 
in which business his energy and persever- 
ance won him success. He became ac- 
quainted with Aaron Benedict, who, in a 
small way, was engaged in making wooden 
buttons, and they formed the Benedict & 
Burnham Manufacturing Company, which 
soon after began the manufacture of brass 
buttons, and then extended its operations 
to other kinds of brass goods, till eventually 
it became one of the largest concerns in the 
country dealing in this class of work. On the 
death of Mr. Benedict, some ten years ago, 
Mr. Burnham became president of the com- 
pany. Inthe meantime he became identi- 
fied with various other manufacturing en- 
terprises. At the time of his death he was 
President of the Holmes, Booth & Hayden 
Manufacturing Company, the Waterbury 
Clock Company, the Waterbury Watch 
Company, and the American Pin Com- 
pany. He was also a Director of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
of the Mercantile Bank of this city. His 
fortune is estimated at several millions. 

He was aman of public spirit. He pre- 
sented to this city the statue of Daniel 
Webster in the Central Park, and also the 
bronze group of eagles. To Trinity College, 
Hartford, he presented a statue of his 
father-in-law, the late Bishop Brownell, and 
to the church in Waterbury, of which he 
was vesiryman, he gave one of the finest 
chimes of bells in this country. 


Correct. 


} Directors 








He was married twice. An intimate 


friend of his second wife was Miss Kate 
Sanborn, a grandniece of Daniel Webster, 
a daughter of Professor Sanborn, late of 
Dartmouth College, and herself a teacher for 
some time in Smith College, a successful 
lecturer, and the author of several well- 
known works. She is well known to the 
readers of Tak INDEPENDENT from her con- 
tributions to itscolumns. To her Mr. Burn- 
ham was to be married on Saturday, the 
21st. On going to the ferry to meet her, a 
few days since, he caught a cold which re- 
sulted in pneumonia, and the day set for 
the wedding was the day of his funeral. 
As a business man and a citizen he was 
highly honored, and the esteem of his associ- 
ates followed him to the end of his career. 
nates ~ satwatrabenlihs 


DRY GOODS. 


InpicaTions still favor an improvement 
in the business of the dry goods market, 
though prices continue low. In jobbing 
circles more activity has been experienced 
during the past week than for some time; 
but there was a lacking in the snap to the 
demand which has been witnessed in some 
former years, owing to there being no dis- 
position to anticipate the wants of con- 
sumers, or to speculate on future needs. 
The conservative methods that have gov- 
erned the transactions of the market so 
long have been successful in promoting a 
healthful and legitimate tone to the busi- 
ness of the many departments of the trade, 
and restraining all tendencies there might 
exist to manufacture goods for which there 
was little or no demand. The hand-to- 
mouth policy now practiced, throws the 
burden of carrying stocks upon the whole- 
sale merchant and the manufacturer, in- 
stead of the retailer, as it has been hereto- 
fore, which results in about the same 
amount of goods consumed, but places the 
responsibility on different shoulders. 
Throughout the week there was a very fair 
distribution of domestics, prints, and most 
kinds of department goods by the jobbing 
branch of the trade. An unfavorable feat- 
ure was presented in the inclination on the 
part of leading firms to fritter away their 
profits by ‘‘ cutting ” prices on many staple 
and some fancy fabrics. The immediate 
effect of this action was a slight impetus to 
business; but the pursuance of such a 
course was prejudicial to the restoration of 
confidence in values. There was only a 
limited demand by wholesale buyers on the 
spot; in fact, there were few merchants of 
this class in the market; but a moderately 
increased business was done by commis- 
sion houses, owing to the receipt of numer- 
ous re-orders through the medium of sales- 
men traveling in the West and Northwest. 
As a whole, the outlook is certainly more 
encouraging than a short time ago; but 
even the most sanguine merchants expect 
nothing beyond a fair average Spring trade, 
and moderate profits, because of the stiil 
depressed condition of many industries, 
and the impoverished condition of thous- 
ands of consumers, arising from non-em- 
ployment, strikes, etc. 

Dress Goops.—Agents have experienced 
a fair re-order demand for soft-wool suitings 
and sackings, and worsted fabrics, as 
albatross, nuns’ veilings, cashmeres, beiges, 
plaids, pin-checks, etc., were in steady 
though moderate request by package buy- 
ers. The jobbing trade was irregular, but 
fairly active in some quarters, despite the 
cold weather, which tends to retard the 
demand for consumption. 

Woo.rn Goops.—Symptons of a slight 
improvement in business have manifested 
themselves in the woolen goods department 
during the week, although buyers are atill 
operating with a degree of caution bor- 
dering on timidity, but cloth jobbers have 
manifested rather more disposition to antici- 
pate future wants. Clothing woolens gen- 
erally were in moderate demand, transac- 
tions in the aggregate being of respectable 
amount. Heavy cassimeres were in im- 
proving request, but buyers were still dis- 
appointingly apathetic. Worsteds suitable 

for the Fall season were in receipt of fair 
orders, both on the spot and through trav- 
eling salesmen. There was also something 
doing in plain and printed satinets, but 
Kentucky jeans were practically stationary, 
except in the hands of a few enterprising 
jobbing houses, who could afford to do 
business on the basis of somewhat liberal 





concessions. Shawls, skirts, cloaks, flan- 








nels and blankets were in slow movement 
and light request; but a fairly active in- 
quiry was made for tricots, plaids, pin- 
check suitings, sacking and soft wool ma- 
terial for ladies’ wear. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The cold snap now in progress is proving 
unfavorable to business in imported dry 
goods, by checking the demand for season- 
able fabrics. The most that can be said of 
transactions in any department is that they 
indicate, collectively, a fair average vol- 
ume of business, without activity in any 
department. Buyers hold aloof till the op- 
portunity presents itself of operating at 
close prices, and goods must be both fresh 
and cheap in order to secure a market. 
Some of the leading jobbers were doing 
business in silks and velvets with package 
buyers; but these goods were without ani- 
mation in first hands, and dress fabrics 
were only in moderate request. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 





For the week. 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,335,603 $2,592,876 
Thrown on the market. . 2,522,846 2,614,257 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 25,843,507 34,207,957 
Thrown on the market....... 26,977,773 33,486,611 











GREAT SPECIAL SALE 


CARPETS. 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST AND FINEST COL- 
LECTION EVER SHOWN. 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


TOCLOSE OUT QUICKLY 


WE OFFER 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF STOCK OF AN EAST- 
ERN MANUFACTURER 
(A RECENT PURCHASE), VIZ. : 
259 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY VELVETS. 
500 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS, (BEST 5 FRAMES). 
600 PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS 
(ALL SUPERIOR STYLES), 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE FORMER PRICE. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


100 PAIRS CHENILLE TURCOMAN CURTAINS, $14 
PER PAIR; WORTH $20. 
300 PAIRS SILK CURTAINS, #4 PER PAIR; WORTH 
83.50 
CURTAINS, $2.50 PER PAIR; 
WORTH #4. 
100 PIECES SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES, $1.26 PER 
YARD; WORTH 81.75. 
100 PIECES FINE FURNITURE PLUSH, 81 PER 
YARD; WORTH 81.6v. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


&CO., 
SIXTH AVE, AND 13TH ST. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


600 PAIRS LACE 





DESIRE TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF THEIR 
CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO THE 


SPRING EXHIBITION 


OF NOVELTIES FOR MOURNING AND SECOND 
MOURNING. 

THEY COMPRISE SOME OF THE NEWEST FA- 
BRICS BY THE BEST FRENCH AND GERMAN 
MANUFACTURERS, 

IF DESIRED, THESE GOODS CAN BE MADE UP 
AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, AND 
SAMPLES SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY. 
WHY 00 MOTHERS 


growing Children Don't Sone do i it, but 












ROS. Manuf 
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MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, ete. 


Broadway and Grand St., New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
* NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 











WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OFHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASES, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT. EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


B. H. MACY & 60, |= 


ss 7 aty leaproved. a 


nequal: 

peaite. Comfort and durabil- 

. Se 1 sizes, for both sexes. 
ped shoulders and a con- 

tracted’ chest avoided by 


PRATIOS PAT. BRACE, 
; Sent by mail on receipt of 
. $1,and measure around the 
= chest, under the arms. Cleve- 
land “px 'torsate by Brace 
“Ce. or sale by all deal- 
ers, Ask for it 














HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


SANITARI JM FOR WINTER AND SPRING 

t Lakewood, Row Jersey , ie the great Pine Belt; 
wi from the an winds; sunny rooms; with a 
without treatment: all kinds ‘of baths, salt aud tresh, 





electro-thermal and Turkist l, massage, ry Open 
from about March let to July ist. 5 TE, M.D., 
Lakewood, Ve ean County, New Jersey 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Situated corner North Peart 
nd Uoiumbia 
has the finest we g - L 4 1 vend is within cas 
walking distance of iy Capitol, and al) 


Poot Bui 
Tt ans EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 





ST, DENIS HOTEL|s 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 





2D TES 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Pub O. Box 289, Pl and 8 Vesey St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
Types, “ Strong Slat” Lsdinets, Chases, Print- 
or Machinists 


ing Pussies of ete, B 
VANDERDERGH, WELLS a COMPARY., 


tern Letters 
10 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 








THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN. 


‘7 PARLOR, CHURCH, ani 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, aise: 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, sui 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

(> Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodyes 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 


WW. L. DOUGLAS’ 


$3.00 SHOES fer Gentlemen, 
82. 50 SHOES tor Boys 








Shoe fur gentlemen is a 
first-class oem + 


ve 
or or al c bo Five pes trade 


an 
tre a, get of ac 
but see that “ W. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brecton, Mass. 


TRAVEL. 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Pe) rilen sail fro ew York 
fs ‘Ave, May, Sue and 9 paly by hast - te A 

NI recial F urist Fekete for fadividual Trav- 
sete vea by the best routes tes for 








wus Vv 
Lew, maps, conteins fall 
ton o “fin 
per sey NON. 261 Broad way, N.Y 


THE CHICAGO 4x0 


NWESTERN 


AILWAY. 
THE BEST nore AND 


SHORT LINE 


Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, 
«x» Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to gee. Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all points West. 
It is also the 


a SHORT LINE 


EN_ CHICA 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

Itis the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
can eee between CHICAGO and 


bc cet 


CHICAGO AND 

CHICAGO AND 8' PAUL ay 
mass ‘AND OO CIL BLUFFS, 
AND C AGO AND WINONA. 
If you are going te Denyer, Ogden, San 
Francisco, Portland, or any point in the West 
or Northwest, ask the ees for tickets via the 

ORTH-W RN” 

if you wish the best ted nn ations, 


mom Wines og tial Pee nase Agent, 


STATH "LIN Ei. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 





nm night trains, 
§ on trains, 








BELFAST D LONDONDERRY, 
ERY THURSDA 
Al Clyde built 4 most excellen 


modations, but no 
ons, $110 


(oer get te es free 


vance in sro, econ First Cabin only att 








oa ‘Bend. for enn yy ot information. with cabin } 


AUEWIN BALDWIN & 00, Govern! Agente 
siatein Pe ine ortat Lae leroweet 





Susurauce, 
TER WEED OF CoNémR vation. 


Ar the recent convention of the Insur- 
ance Journalists’ Association, Mr. W. 8. 
Nichols of the Monitor read a paper in dis- 


J 





cussion of the question whether insurance 
journals ought to advocate conservatism 
in the matter of dividends and surrender 
values. Presumably, by ‘‘ conservatism” 
he means more conservatism, or at least a 
rigid resistance to the demands of ‘liber- 
ality”; and although he treats the subject 
with appropriate caution, he evidently 
inclines to an affirmative answer to his 
question. As to the scientific part of the 
he controverts the common be- 
lief that experience in the business of 
life insurance has already becn sufficiently 
ample to justify broad and permanent con- 
clusions; for the aggregated experience, 


subject, 


although large, is relatively very small. 
The tables of Mr. Meech, which include 
nearly all the others, are the combined ex- 
perience of thirty companies, dating back 
to the beginning of the Mutual Life, in 
1843. They cover about a million lives; 
but, after deductions are made for recent 
entrants, and for those who soon dropped 
out, there remains a completed record of 
only from forty to forty-six thousand lives; 
and as the average duration of all policies 
together is about four years, about four 
million years will represent the aggregate 
of insured life recorded. 

Thirty-five years in the Mutual Benefit, 
adds Mr. Nichols, show an actual mortality 
eighty-five per cent, of the expected; thir- 
ty-one years in the Mutual Life gave eighty ; 
fifteen years in the Michigan Mutual gave 
years in the Provi- 
‘The older the com- 
pany, the smaller the assumed gain from 
mortality [asswmed is the word] and an ex- 
perience of thirty years with an active 
American office has not proved sufficient to 
eliminate the influences that tend to de- 


seventy-six; twelve 
dent gave sixty five. 


press the rate.” Furthermore, according to 
Mr. Nichols’s own investigations of the 
records of our oldest educational institu- 
tions for a century past, the death rate in 
this century is not the same as in the last; 


and the mortality to be expected in the 
future from these and many other causes, 
such as the increase of large policies, is so 
far an indeterminate factor as to call for 
conservatism where any tabulated results 
of a past experience are treated as an ade- 
quate index of the future. 

Then comes in the problem of interest. 
If expected gains from mortality and inter- 
est must be eliminated, the dividends (as 
in case of the English companies) must 
come out of the “loading” for expenses. 
Against this must be set losses from invest- 
ments and mistaken business methods, and 
especially from the caprice of legislation. 

Agreeing in general with the views thus 
cursorily sketched, we hardly need say that 
they accord with the repeated warnings 
heretofore given in this department of Tax 
InpgPeNDENT. ‘‘ Dividends” have, in past 
years, been largely a delusion in practical 
effect, and reliance upon them can never 
be anything but delusion hereafter. In- 
suring for their sake is as mistaken as—to | 
catch at the first illustration which presents 
itself—the expectation of a man’s swelling 
his bank account by drawing and depositing 
his own checks. Insurance is an expense, 
and the sooner it is so recognized and 
treated, the better for all concerned. As 
for legislation, hardly too much stress can 
be laid upon the contingencies from that 
source, especially since they have no data 
in past experience and are utterly unknow- 
able. The sum of it is that everything 
points to one conclusion: the hazard of 
any tampering with rates, of building much 
expectation upon dividends and upon 
gains of real over expected experience; of 





** assured”—é.c.; the one present elaimant. 
The margin held against unfavorable re- 
sults may be ample enough now, but it 
should in no wise be impaired. 








PERENNIAL YOUTH. 


AGe evidently does not diminish the alert 

vitality, or fossilize the perceptions of the 

renowned ‘‘ Traveler’s,” of Hartford. The 

more business it gets, and the more over- 

whelming its superiority to its contempora- 

ries in its special field becomes, the more 

ready it is to make every possible concession, 

and widen its sphere of usefulness; instead 

of reasoning that it has a monopoly and can 

ignore the public, it uses its strength and 
resources to enable it to reduce rates, re- 
move restrictions, and extend privileges. 

Two concessions of the most notable kind 
have lately been announced: One, that all 
claims, life or accident, will hereafter be 
paid without discount and immediately 
upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. The 
second, that all accident policies are non- 
forfeitable; that is, a policyholder may 
change his occupation to one more hazard. 
ous, and still receive an equitable propor- 
tionate indemnity. It has recently also 
practically abolished its permit system, and 
allows yearly accident policyholders to 
travel or live where they please within civ- 
ilized limits, has greatly reduced its rates 
to traveling business men, and some classes 
even of railroad men, and rarely lets a sea- 
son pass without some new and important 
concession. As this Company covers the 
whole continent, insuring over 100,000 men 
every year, and paying claims on over one- 
seventh of them, these are matters of more 
than passing interest. — Boston Sunday 

Courier. 


THIRTY - FOURTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 








OF HARTFORD, COND. 


January Ist, 1885. 








ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages 
on real estate............+ 186,237,063 04 
Real estate unencum- 
bered.. - 1,805,629 #1 
Prewiam “notes | on poll 
cies in force... cece 1,409,646 59 
United States bends, occa 212,681 26 
OC’ ty, municipal and rail- 
road bonds, ........666.66+ 774,016 50 
Bank stocks,......00000+0++ 168,683 00 
Loan on collateral,........ 2,000 (6 
Cash on hand and in bank 182,940 06 10,277,565 66 
ADD: 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost, ...« 70,827 00 
Interest accrued and due 
ON TOTUPABEB, ... 6 600000 ee 149,330 46 
Deferred and outstanding 
POMIUMB, ......6..60ec eee 63,542 73 278,700 19 
Grows Assets, Jan- 
wary Ist, 1885........ $10,551,255 84 
LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in 
force at four per cent. 


interest, Conn, and 

Mass, standard.......... $9,280,722 C0 
Claims by death outstand- 
P jume in - 

, se = 6,422 78 
Loaning on "deferred ‘ana 

outstanding premiumas,, 13,386 64 
Contingent reserve on 

policy account,.......+++ 65,804 00 
Special Reserve............ 160,000 00 

$9,667,462 46 





Surplus at for per cent. (Conn. 


and Mass. Standard),..........+-- . $883,803 37 
Surplus at four and one-half per 
cent. (New York Stendard),...,... 1,436,980 37 





AARON C, GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Viee-Prest, 





further indulgence in “liberality” to the 


JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Secretary, 
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THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Offices, 55 Liberty Street, Corner Nassau, New York. 


WILLIAM E. STEVENS, Secretary, 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


From Official Returns made to the New York Insurance Department, as published in Tok Spgotator Pooxet Inpex. 


Provident “Savings...... ssenigediciianaiecesiaaiaiele 
ee L cbecee eu cneeesutendscoee ten 


Provident Life and Trust............. 


a etic t me naper eres seareeheneous 
ET ER oo cnccccccccccccesceress cocnerge 
ENON, occ ccccccctccepeeescsesensys 
PE dtp nccccceneeeorenseseseesoosesessic 
TRRRRREMIENEND TOMO . 000 ccc ccccccencce- covcsecpeces 


es cack (Ran eKie sbbheeredeet caneutane 
5 ss keane bbGbseCeeked nes cotnenemenees 
ce cccncqtatnreeies veeasieve 

ee et edd ne etinaedenstassesnanins 


Mutual Life............ 


od ca cacidndsnwbnkantaaosndwes 
iintebetenscesevacse se ihenaneersreennrenete 
tess cyseekores erebeukeresnn 
een re 


ras scnnnssee ves Soerneenhecrengee gee 


Union Central.... 


i cccvcianewbenne  rieeananieaes 
RL, cs ccctarkee ¢hecveneaaces es 
Germania....... SET reer Terre ee a 


oe ccs cce ec noseenenets eounseiens 


Natio 











' | 
Enegeenee in Zeros.) th Claims 1884. Expenses, Includ- Death Claima| Ex 
| . Siat, . Dea » 








| 
| | 
uaeneniaiee saul $14,038,171 | $70,811 
s nckatacaceveee 27,328,814 240,613 
se od gil ial 41,691,769 | 6, 
acinar: Stee 98,793,982 | 860,267 
pli tak amneiee 11,728,104 | 82,991 
al oa 6,339,164 | 55, 
edaean ni 15,882,145 157,700 
665,107 | $39,778 
canmuwane tase $09,409,171 8,596,658 
Cisacasiiocona 8,714,628 | 69, 
uddbutbieaaes: 48,979,860 497,666 
pdinnnaliined 33,384,672 412,621 
saiaclaedaacas as 14,106,761 158,605 
i academenatts 15,010,306 168,100 
stemawianeales 851,789,285 5,226,821 
s neeaankannccete 229,382,586 2,257,176 
dnzicde vate 84,663,591 1,269,864 
in niracarpiaaon’ 135,843,543 2,169,273 
jascnkiaan 7,888,155 | 02, 
édurinanaes 16,957,595 | 240,051 
of Mae 62,628,796 | 1,075,320 
she gical tdiuaia 14,053,261 96,072 
etanpeapineecets 24,282,945 | 288,506 
slaidide cigeanad 152; 230,685 | 2,752,375 
sabeiuaiaan cutee 40,622,158 632,269 
kaetdiendelealbs 88,997,130 | 606,731 
| 17,864,710 | 206,460 
5,716,287 | 75,864 
27,243,118 | 685,198 
19,769, 864 340,679 
4,071,110 | 63,6035 
5,482,315 122,425 
5,578,508 = | 194,263 


























ercentage o 
4 Cost for Death Ratio ff. Ae new —, proceasone of 
ing Taxes, Ise, [0 oeeo ee |e sit ne Expenses, fies in force Dec.| S¥xplus in 
| Blet, 1883. 
$59,707 5 01 4 25 9 26 287 125 48 18 56 
192,534 8 80 7 05 15 86 148 22 57 4 51 
295,825 9 02 7 01 16 03 127 19 50 2 48 
153,741 8 71 7 63 16 34 127 22 87 11 02 
113,709 7 18 977 16 90 126 25 78 3 58 
056 8 74 8 84 17 58 138 17 28 8 42 
126,883 9 96. 8 01 17 97 125 20 99 8 70 
$12,555 9 80 9 02 18 82 115 19 36 =P 
2,382,162 11 62 770 19 32 181 30 85 13 38 
102,683 8 OL 11 78 19 79 119 20 77 ania 
874,800 11 31 8 50 19 83 123 15 08 2 02 
442 12 38 7 6 20 07 113 21 56 nee 
126,966 11 24 9 00 20 24 136 80 26 $ 71 
138,676 11 20 9 24 20 44 119 19 62 © 43 
2,008,280 14 86 5 69 20 55 113 10 10 eves 
2,522,612 9 84 11 00 20 84 120 80 98 oove 
505,410 15 00 5 97 20 97 127 9 5% 2 55 
749,676 16 9% 5 62 21 48 116 10 26 0 68 
78,117 12 99 9 91 22 90 114 12 49 6 57 
157,522 14 15 9 28 23 43 139 13 35 ae 
894,730 17 17 6 30 23 47 123 10 55 eee 
240 6 16 81 23 65 123 43 61 3 97 
308,478 11 88 12 55 24 43 113 15 86 1 81 
»539 18 08 6 49 24 57 108 4 197 
066 15 56 9 09 24 65 114 10 71 8 65 
630 17 84 7 66 25 39 , 126 18 48 Lee 
261,145 11 55 14 62 26 17 109 36 8.82 
74,190 18 27 12 96 26 23 118 15 26 3 18 
228,815 21 48 8 22 29 70 115 7 68 8 95 
1,383 17 23 14 74 81 97 117 21 49 eae 
91,795 15 62 22 79 38 41 123 65 90 js 
114,400 22 43 20 87 43 30 162 0 87 
48,192 34 82 8 64 43 46 129 0 66 





| 
| 
| 


The payments for death claims and expenses of management, including taxes, constitute the cost of insurance—the excess in any case going to surplus and reserve. That company which shows 
the smallest percentage of outgo for these two items combined gives insurance at the lowest cost, and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or the greatest economy in manage ment, or both. 
Among ALL the life insurance companies in the United States, the PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK showed for the year 1884: 


1. The smallest outgo for death claims....... 
2. The smallest ontgo for expenses........... 


ence dacwaasn aaa $5.01 on cach $1,000 insured. 
weigdestansaie $4.25 on each $1,000 insured. 


8. The smallest outgo for death claims and expenses combined .§9.26 on each $1,000 insured. 


7. The largest percentage of increase in surplus................... ° 


4. The smallest-average rate of premium.......,............ $11.95 on each $1,000 insured. 
5. The largest proportion of assets to liabilities.............. $287 to $100 of liabilities. 
6. The largest percentage of increase in new business........ 125.48 per cent. 


eee ewe eee eeee 





..--13.66 per cent. 


Eteliable Agents Wanted. 





isét. THE 1885. 


Massachnsetts Muinal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. > aan © 2d Vice-President and 
ee of Agence 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Ceoreer Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


Pr. 209,686 96. 


rincipal features of th of this are ABSO 
Lor ee ny SRS MANAGEMENT 


Br U Forma af Life and nd Endowment Polwies lesuea 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 


©, P, FRALEIGH, » Seorstary, SUNSORD. Actun 
Ty 
THE o ONTINENTAL 
“ANG Co 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$408,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 




















Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 


OMgiale of tee ca Relipends, Express and Insur- 
e Com es can 
ance COMMONDS OF SURETYSHIP 


m this Company at moderate rater. Bonds o 
a $ Compan: ny are accepted by the courts of the seats 


ineurt wr Age uth or dleab — ine Full in- 
formation as to tall of of the ae ents. 

JOHN M. ORAN 
Gee: 8. ios §- ‘ 


We Bete, BR Gusenae 


Asat. Sec. 


r Vermilye, 
oe 
ex. . 
has. Dennis. 

















218T ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1884. 


From Premiumas.......... $195,411 28 

From Interest, peal aud 
all other sources. ‘ 69,954 96 
$265,366 19 


DISBURSED,1884. 
_ To POLICYHOLDERS. 


fvideuds Ae and 


opled 66, lag 73-— $244,382 31 
Comm! ssions. ant t Halaries 


Paid Agents gad Mana- 
were of ne OB. covcesse 46,764 72 
Salaries P; ms Olisee and 
Clerks, 24,174 86 
Printing, “btation ery, ““Ad- 
vert ate stag e, 
, ents base 11,830 61 
Medic Bsominers’ Fees.. 5,504 22 87,774 40 
Taxes and al Rapepese 


and smoun shesges | to 


Profit and Loss... 14,908 26 

Total Disbursed.. $347,064 97 
Ratio of Total “Expense” to 

New Buainess,... ........ 5.74 per cent. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 


Loans on Real Botets, first prortgages. $379,114 96 
Premium Loans 897, 86 





Bills Reoei 846 
e —! Notes poy Liens on Policies ona 
POPP eee ee eee eee ‘ 
geal val Keotal wued by the Compan 248,107 89 
Regi a tiered Bo Bonds and Stocks nar gabe 669,144 
Cash in Bang and Off: Keone 45,407 82 
Furniture, xtures and Safes......... 8.875 85 
Unre: ed Premiums. 30,454 94 
Ronee due and scora Soucnsddpelisess« 6,000 00 00 
82,417,528 22 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount uired ¢ 
peer aure oa outstanding 
cles cen 
interest)....... ae apeacet 81,986,886 00 
ts by En- 
owme cevatios ‘oof 
‘ac. 
tor dine ars 4. prepeenee 71,893 46 
All other Liab’ ities eteecoes 10,100 Oo-— §9.018,879 46 
BaP DERG, 00 0ccccees ccccccccccccccccsensiers $308,648 716 


POLICY AND RISK ACUOQUNT. 


Policies leoned a and restored during 
WENO PEE BEE ccc ccctnsegecscccccccs 1,285 $1,787,962 Co 
€,714,528 


Policies in fo orog ai ei of Year cies «479 
Deaths during the year............... “4 110,592 00 
Kndowments matured during the 
Bnc0necseee da0tstncyecaneseetboes 188 124,055 00 
eas wath sae Everman ones 2,336 8,009,632 75 
Cy zation. i i 
To tal Rx Expected Desthe ‘and Matu- 
rity 2,724 8,893,676 47 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
ROBT. E. BEECHER, Secretary. 








THE ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
OF 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Head Office, MONTREAL, CA. 





Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man’g Director. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 31st Dec., 1884. 


Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of 
U.S. Polieyholders, $100,000. 


ASSETS. 
United States Government Bonds. .$113,000 00 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- 

Be CN cetecbcsccesteécaccene 71,144 18 
Cash in Bank and on hand,......... 26,131 27 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in due 

course of collection, and other Assets 91,509 81 

Total Assets........ $301,785 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and 

all other Liabilities............... 123,169 51 

Surplusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 

RESOURCES. 
Assets as above...............+. 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 104,440 00 
Total Resources for security 

eee ee $405,225 26 
Number of Policies issned = 

during the year........ 24,806 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 
Total Losses paid during 

i SNE a ease ar pneesee 8,388 for $147,034 95 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 





PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
pT | $52,213 54 =1888. ..... $282,585 55 
1882.......160,413 56 1884....366,703 98 


ae extra charge for voyage to and from 
Baia, nor for residence or travel in Great 
bo Bg —— of of Rerege, Bers Egypt, Holy 





H. C. MACY, Manager, 
17S Broadway. N. Y. 


THE 
Ameri¢’n 
FIRE 
Instr’ ce 
co.. 

elphia. 


SEVENTY FIFTH ANNOAL 8T 
‘ 8 
po, eee sis a, oa 





-. 981,447 51 

onplen- Dadanaeianandhedcedneuniiabiedneinnsoned 406,0A8 74 
1,768,098 25 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Cash Capital................. 
Reserve Kor reinsu = 
fees ve tor ot other Tabilities. ee 

BF AO. 00. ccccecccovsecee 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885.. ‘aie 86 


. 8. WALCOTT, Pr t. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres't and See’y.,. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grppens, Sec. 


















ASBOES, ......00.000006 -00e+ B1T,095,567 10 
Liabilities................... 14,700,116 87 
Total Surplus........... €2,395,450 13 


The attention of, the public ie called “y A +4 New 


any, 0 ast Endowments sehr rote ah ime 


onrbion 
iiton of su eee policies ond a are abject to the , - 
— non-forfeiture law o: os tes. 
surrender oy paid up insurance values in- 
do: reed on every petite 
Pamphlets — anatory of the New eee muy be 
had on application at Company's Office 


POSEOPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
F the twenty. years Age of 30 will be $30 18 
the 
ee PS idee in om. vee 8570 00 


Se 30 ise ber se sel it the policy 


oe alps for pin 
Seine stihe's ati thes er amount 


be ja . 


Cash on, Onidap Paid-up ot the Now for a by 





pouilive son 












Ee. RAR55 278. 
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March 26, 1885.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(409) 25 














INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Compatiy 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, addréss tiie Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr-» - = + President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in ferce. 
See charter. 


OFFICE H 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 














Orrices, {New York, 100 Broad 
Oon tal { Brook! Nand M. tague Bts. 
Builaines if and No. 1 106 tt, = 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449,586 0U 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0U 
Be Bi cscsioseccncscscncecssases 1.535.221 88 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84,.938.501 92 
na its business under 
a My Of the Yor Safety wk Law. 


twe Safety Funds togeth er equal $ 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. CO. Moore, 3d Vice-President, 





























BABOCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
8S. IN  RPRER, 
. B. CHL DEN, t BR CE, 
M. H. SWAN HENRY APA “ARP, 
, Lita 8 RICH Moo CRD 
DORE F. V JOHN 
REI. HUSTED, JOHN 
M. RICHARD WM. H. HURLB 
GE B.OLAFLIN, EDWARD 
YMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH JOH SON, 
R 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
ANDREWS, J.D. VERM 
¥, W. CORLIES, ACOB WEND. 
Ely JNO. SLATER 
BARN a LA OE URE. 
OYRUS PEOK, Seoretary. 
A.M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep" 
2.0. TOWNER: Sst Ants 
8ee, BrooklaymDer't 





Orrick or THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You, January ru, 1865, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaires on the 8st December, 1884. 








pissize ¢ Risks from Ist J: 
ey Sist December, 1884 end 83,958,139 44 
jums on Policies not marked off ist 
Es GEE ccccccvcccceccccccccccocecs 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums.... $5,405,796 14 
me to dot ed off from ist Jan 
ber, 1884...... nary - $4,066,271 04 
oan oust ‘Gee same 
ao » 2,109,919 0 
nines of Premi- 
-— = 
. 787,780 4 
The Company has the follow following Asseta, 
Rett. fit aad Sha ToN” are w 
, er . . 
sec y 8 pene otherwise. peti vo 
estimated at... = 440,010 00 
and Bills mica 1,454 
Costin Bank = Saliba 6 
a, aes 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1680 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay t and y 





A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 








SUMMARY OF 
FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 





BUSINESS OF 1884. 
Revenue Account. 

Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 

Interest Receipts............ 2.971,624 63 

Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 

EN eam (A eae 

Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Ulains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments,........... 873,+08 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 3,603,970 85 

Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 

Now Policies istued.......... 17,468 

New Insurance written....... $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. 959,283,753 57 
i ieneeeehinteseatneer nite teneneneneeell 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 
Surplus by State Standard 


4,371,014 90 








(estimated).............. #10,000,00 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 
Tucrease in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 
Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 

1880, $1,781,721. 1890, $2,817,889, 

1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654, 

1882, 1,955,592, 1882, 2,798,018, 

1888, 2,268,002, 1888, 2,719,863, 

1884, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,071,624, 

Cash Assets. ’ Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, 
Jan, 1, 188%, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,763. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,126,916. 
Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,007, 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 290,382,586. 


The Latest Advance in Life me 


16 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 





2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tonting 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem. 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against lous, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, KD., 
A. HUNTINGTON, as Mod. Directors. 





THE TWENTY:FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1884. 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 














Balance, January Ist, 1884, “rom last aCCOUNL...........:sssserereeseererereereenees $50,482,249 78 
INCOME. 

Premiums......... a a ee ae saninmeaba sittateendt $12,081,880 22 
Interest and Rents............ poseceeieneseninenaasiecateamiiaaiilag 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 06 

265 435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..............++ dedichiinen octane «» 4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities......... isvendapdetaaed side beens 2,882,078 80 
Discounted Endowments...-......s0sc0s0++ desectesbedtincteimsbcadceimaeee aban 812,040 77 
Total Paid Policyholders.......... vnveesicaadindl abinsiileeaneiin sinamiiiaiemaadi aia $7,194,787 07 
Dividend on Capital..... . eosennn peceaapece SavevsteusenessGcaseveseansconesdiepnenentaanais ° 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged off........... sibieebiansecdincdnncietenchiuksytbasalin 814,060 08 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.......... paseasonse ihenena tah 1,215,549 91 
General Expenses............ sabeoassbehesndanenapepiaaeiaehasviaisianiaieigmane 1,040,641 10 
State, County and City Taxes..........ccseeeeseeees Sésenereeecoesovenios Gtedscbedeseesete 125,971 O1 
Total Disbursements..................:000+ bed sagasovesesntrteceelcesiosnennanenadiel $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec, 81st, 1884, to new account... ocoeeonnens qevecapunccosequngd $55,587,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages..........ssscccsrssesecsesetecsesecessssceeesees sesssesessssseesesees $15,404,726 72 
New York Real Estate, oataiion the Equitable Building and purchases 

UNAer FOTECIOBUTE........+ss.sesceersoreeeerseseccceeeeseees seessseserereesaesesessecses 6,676,005 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York....... poasnadesbannsotanpeveenaaarnasenie 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160,057 00)........ 5,819,641 08 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society's Buildings in other Cities........ereeereeers ‘ 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

received and inv -sted).........sseseeeeeee dedsmeecseysaseccesneccenesone aniesathhinn 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions......., secccscccecccoveebeooecesccscdSeoeccensceoseees coscvcesetec 210,872 20 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums............. seceretocece sonsoccogoronos . 112,088 57 
Interest and Rents due and accrued......... he vaciadaiitnass Oe eenaabiiaiehesanmuauadel 404,580 85 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

Vance, $27,496)... scecserecceereeere sapeertnnuneneqeveonaneeonioned sbi tvcines peebnees 882,727 00 
Deferred Premium.........00+seseeseseees denvescoseoees orncccapeorogooosoosoes eqeepeoseeuncs 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December 81st, 1884........... hiiniphesscovese sehdiodessrn’ -$58,161,025 54 

LIABILITIES. . 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per cent............ .++847,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not perfected)...........-eesereee , 198,580 00 00° «47,678,808 44 
Surplas, December Sist, 1884.......... Viscuniasosiaabacaks datictaiecs tional -sns§10,488,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

eral class, i8.........+++ savessedhedesecbecsssvbebocseste ie neqnsesspoens sesvesresesensecee 94,074,766 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies jn Ton- 

Ce CRN Me wcecccscosceccesiens siebeeme suskeecsvaconteemdetivineinialesienes re 6,408,861 60 


tok a For 488,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 44 per reamt, interest, the Surplus is.§18,780,882 78 





New Asstrance written im 1884............:cccecreereceeresenreeesreeenees +++ 84,877,067 00 
Total Outstanding Insurance............... henensnnintnptanntibeigtlenaial -.. 809,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

Premium Income....... peodbiheceedbecessote bitvo dee shiteboteicocsioedveeeeeierageleeiees we - 

Surplus al Standard......... dadsiebiseeve rvoovscesssestbhertnlicbaceily pvlboveanlite i 
ere ceentandintgted dns acta iimaibiniaai $5,181,848 84 
Contested Claims..........ccceceseeee heoshoos sndcoveocenececcscopesconyte essere NONE. 








From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, availabe on getibemens tof next annual ey to ordinary participating 
policies, From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the amounts 
me on to pains weaseee within the current year will be teres as their respective annual 


premiums by "%. VAN Cruse, Actuarizs, 





HENRY B. HYDE, 


B. WILLIAMSON, 
W. ALEXANDER, WILLIAM WALKE 





ALD, ORACE PORTE GEORGE W. CA ON, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD. GEORGE Dz F. L. DAY E. W. LAM 
HENRY G. MAROUAND, ASHBEL G ‘ F. RANDOLPH, 
WILLIAM A, WHEELOCK, = FARKER HANDY J. ¥. De RAVARDD, 
HAROELLUA HARTLEY, JOHN D. JON : WwW. WHITEWRIGHT, 
JOHN SLOANE BERT LENOX KENNEDY, ALANSO 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, EUGENE KELLY, BOUDINOT COLT, 
cunt Derae SUNS Stee Wikre 
HENE Ye TERBELL, WILLIAM B. KENDALL, H. PHIL 
'GHOMAS 8. YOUNG, SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD W. SCOTT, 
ROBERT BLISS, 
EUSTAUE ©, 
Ce ED. 4 ME SOE H’ STUART, |, DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia, 
HEN RY R. WO mrt Denver. 


RGEN, 
Poe ORILD Manchester, Eng. 
GUSTAV a POHL, Hamburg. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Mente WE, 20 Vice-Passroase. 


waseas erm! W. LAMBERT, M. D., Mepwat Examen, 
EDWARD W., scoTT, Pe 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 26, 1885. 








26 (410) 
Old and Young. 
HAPPENINGS. 


BY CAROLINE W,. D. RIO. 


As I carelessly walked by the sea, one day, 
I passed by a boatmay who Quietly lay 
Upon the warm sand, with bis cod by his side, 
A boat anchored near, on the rippling tide. 
Why did he lie there, so idle, and wait? 
Were there no fishes to catch with his bait? 
Ah me! 
Why did the boatman wait? 


A maiden swung lightly her hammock, near by ; 
Her ringlets were golden, her eyes like the sky; 
A song, like an echo of love, filled the air, 

As pure as the morning, as trustful as prayer. 
Adown by the sea, rocked the boat to and fro ; 
The waves were alight with the sun’s afterglow. 

Ah me! 
Why sang the maiden so low? 


At eve I returned from my walk by the cliff, 
Two lovers I saw as they entered the skiff. 
The stars were now glinting and dimpling above ; 
The pines were still sighing their vespers of love ; 
The moonbeams were thrusting their darts 

through the tree 
Where the hammock was swinging—now idle 

and free. 

Ah me! 
Two lovers were gliding on over the sea, 
AususN, Mz. 
————eEeE ——e 


THE CHAINS OF MEDUSA. 


BY HENRY F. KEENAN, 
AUTHOR OF “TRAJAN.” 
I, 

Tuere was a time when romance, and 
the credulity upon which it feeds, formed a 
good share of this bustling, busy Grad- 
grind New York. This was long ago, be- 
fore the Hans and Vans that marked the 
patronymics of the ruling caste gave way 
to the ** Mikes,” ‘* Jakes,” and ‘* Barneys” 
who have since become its regnant actors. 
In those days the city clustered in confiding 
neighborliness within bounds that would 
exclude the Canal Street of to-day as the 
northern limit. 

One day, in the Summer of 1775, the 
town was gathered at the wharf to gossip 
over the news brought by the Amsterdam 
packet. moored between Governor’s Island 
and the Battery. The gossips had gleaned 
the startling incidents of Old World news, 
and the traffickers had quit the docks with 
their consignments, when the lingering 
groups beheld @ strange figure toiling up 
from the barge, leading a slender, dark- 
eyed girl by the hand. Clad in the dark 
gabardine of the Hebrew, the stranger was 
at once an object of curiosity and specula- 
tion to the placid natives. Indeed, he was 
of a figure and bearing that would have ex- 
cited comment in a less curious haven than 
the New York of thuse tranquil days. 

Undisturbed by the inquisitive glances of 
the loitering ‘crowd, he followed the steps 
of the ship factor, who led the way to the 
Lion Inn, from which he presently emerged 
again, having left the girl behind. It was 
at once decided by the gossips that he was 
too old to be the tather of the beautiful 
child, whose eyes rested, wondering and 
tearful, on the strange scene. It was soon 
learned that the new comer was a Polish 
Jew, and that he had come to the New 
World to extend a prosperous business ex- 
isting in Antwerp, London and Prague. 
But when, after a fortnight’s search among 
the business sites, he seleeted a tall, gabled 
house on Pearl Street, and set out his curi- 
Ous wares under its oak rafters, the town 
was hardly solaced for his reticence by the 
marvels displayed in his quaintly wrought 
caskets and cases. 

From his landlord it was known that the 
merchant's name was Israel Anselm. He 
had deposited large securities with that 
thrifty mercer, but made no confidence be- 
yond the terms of his engagement. Pres- 
ently his name, engraved on a small brass 
plate on the green door, informed the pub- 
lic that he dealt in precious stones, curios, 
clocks, engravings and bric-a-brac. 

To the unaccustomed eyes of the towns- 
folk the collection was an Oriental treas- 
ury of rare objects. Connoisseurs declared 
that they must have been gathered in every 
clime and storehouse accessible to the en- 
terprising mariners of that time. While 
reticent about himself, Anselm was always 
willing to descant to the verge of garru- 

ousness On his treasures. 








He had been in the town about a year, 
and all the most persistent gossips could 
sayabout him for.certainty was that the 
pretty girl was his nieceythat he was a 
momomaniae on the subject of clocks, and 
that he was a man of erudition. With his 
co-religionists, Angelm wasastaciturn as to 
his Christian neighbors. 

It was from them that strange rumors 
were circulated that the old man was an 
excommunicated Rabbi, doomed to a dog’s 
death. It was shudderingly rumored that 
he had denied the laws of his Church in 
order to gain some lawless prize, and that 
he had been cast out from the synagogue of 
Antwerp. All this helped instead of burt- 
ing his traffic; for the curious who came to 
thebazaar to gazeat the pray haired patriarch 
or the odalisque who served his cabinets, 
were always tempted to buy a bit of lace, 
a German-silver keepsake, or, mayhap, if 
rich, a lustrous vellum from Byzantium, 
Alexandria, or Amsterdam. 

Save when on the scent of some rarity, 
Anselm was never seen outside the gabled 
house he had made the center of popular 
curiosity, The dark green doorway and 
the iron-grated windows marked the house 
for many a year after the Hebrew’s tenancy 
had ceased. 

Before the war broke out with Great 
Britain, Anselm had secured for himself a 
firm place in the social needs of New York- 
ers. The motley wares that had at first 
excited the derision of the callow, came to 
be ranked as works of art, and were 
sought for much as our modern fancies in 
bric-a-brac and antiques. 

The house in which the Hebrew had es- 
tablished his bazaar was owned by the 
widow of an English sea captain, Mrs. May- 
dew, whose son Frank, a ladof eighteen, 
collected the rent once a quarter. It was 
from this lad that the neighbcrhood learned 
the name of the Brocanteur’s niece. The 
girl and boy were nearly the same age, and, 
boy like, he made his way with the little 
maiden under the forbidding eyes of the 
old Hebrew. He lent her books, and some- 
times of an evening he took her to sail on 
the river, or to see the bear baiting on the 
cow pasture common. The childish ties 
were soon broken by the British invasion. 
Frank fled with the army of Washington; 
Anselm remained at his post during the 
British tenure, and, it was plain, made a 
golden gauge for his enterprise. When, 
seven years later, the patriots returned to 
the city, it was rumored that Anselm had 
sent a vast sum to Holland, the gains of his 
traffic with the country’s enemies. 

The returned patriots were in no frame 
of mind to tolerate any one suspected of 
sympathy with the Tories; and it would 
have gone hard with the thrifty Hebrew, 
if young Lieutenant Maydew had not stood 
up for him, and procured a guard from 
General Knox. But, though he was saved 
from expulsion and mob-law, feeling ran 
high against bim when the tale went round 
among the. long exiled patriots that the 
bazaar on Pearl Street was filled with the 
ravished treasures of patriot homes. Scores 
of refugees made claim to rich relics ac- 
cumulated by Anselm from the British, so 
soon as it became known that peace had 
been signed. Defended in court by the 
great Hamilton, the Hebrew successfully 
resisted every claim, and was not the less 
hated by the victims who were compelled 
to pay his price to regain their domestic 
treasures. In time, as the hostility wore 
away, the man’s isolation and monotonous 
round stimulated public curiosity anew. 
The old rumors were revived, and by uc- 
cretion became, of course, quite distinct 
and startling. The shop became the after- 
noon rendezvous of the rich, and the joy of 
students, who got glimpses of tapestries, 
medallions, and armor, hitherto seen only 
in the great cities of Europe. As his pros- 
perity became certain, Anselm increased 
his means of supply. His agents were sent 
all over the old country; and even in the 
American cities, where families had been 
shifting during the disturbances of the 
war, he found treasures that repaid ven- 
tures. He was himself a diligent seeker 
for curios; but it was remarked that clocks 

were his passion, and that in pursuit of the 
old-fashioned Duteh timepiece he would 
outbid the most pertinacious buyers. 

Just about this period the French mantel 





and the tall clocks were mostly in demand 
by plain people. What was still more re- 
markable was that, when once placed in his 
gloomy apartments, these clocks were 
rarely removed. Young Maydew declared 
that Anselm wound them himself and ac- 
companied the operation with a sort of mo- 
notonous chant that sounded mightily Jike 
an incantation. From all sorts of unex- 
peeted nooks in parlor, chamber, and attic, 
the’ monuniental“columts, with ‘glaring 
faces, brass faces, and delft faces, looked 
down on the wondering purchaser in the 
wizzard bazaar. If one were ever sold, it 
was to go to Europe. One rare Geneva 
clock was greatly coveted by a neighboring 
merchant, and he offere:l the Hebrew an 
absurd price, but was refused. A year 
later the same clock was procured by the 
neighbor at a sale in Amsterdam at one-half 
the price offered in New York. 


neighborhood gossip enough to while away 
many an hour. But, though now a com- 
paratively old resident, Anselm was as 
much a mystery as the day he came from 
the Antwerp brig. The wife of the tallow- 
chandler, whose shop faced Anselm’s green 
door, was wildly curious to know the He- 
brew’s history, and succeeded in establish- 
ing relations with a newly installed clerk. 
No sooner had the young man opened bis 
lips than it was known to the inscrutable 
master, and he was ignominiously dis- 
missed. Henceforth, his clerks held their 
tongues, and were well paid for their si- 
lence. For, after a certain term of appren- 
ticeship, such one was sent to Holland, 
and given a good opening in houses in 
which Anselm seemed to hold influence. 
The only return asked for this intervention 
in their behalf was the odd request that 
they should send their old master such 
clocks as he coveted. 

The golden pendulum of trade had al- 
ready began to swing from that segment 
of Pearl Street that had so long served as 
the dial of commerce, and Anselm had 
gone into contemporary tradition as a devil- 
favored wizzard, whose unholy hand trans- 
muted into gold everything his evil eye 
coveted. Asin our own day, the magni- 
tude of his riches, left to rumor, was so 
imposing that the antipathy of the world 
would have been easily conquered had he 
exhibited the slightest desire to be regarded 
as an esteemed contemporary. But he 
asked no toleration, and lived his life with- 
in the narrow world of his own house. 
His accumulations were not to be found 
in New York, and it was known that his 
gains were shipped in coffers thrice a year, 
and the tact was not ealculated to give 
him favor with the bankers of the city. 
He could have rivaled the magnates had 
he so chosen, but repeatedly had resisted 
the proffers of wild young spendthrifts to 
advance them a few hundreds to receive 
thousands in return. In one case only did 
he go out of his regular business. 


The Widow Maydew, on the expulsion 
of the British, found herself unable to main- 
tain her son and keep her property. She 
laid her case before her tenant, and he paid 
two year’s rent in advance to enable her to 
hold the place, on the sole condition that, 
if she were not in circumstances to main- 
tain herself at the end of that time, he 
would have the right to buy the property. 
It was within a few months of the time in 
the agreement. The widow had mean- 
while died, and young Maydew found him- 
self in no condition to keep his prop- 
erty. Just at this crisis the clerk who 
had been with Anselm for years, died of 
yellow fever, then an unknown plague in 
New York. The Hebrew found it impossi- 
ble to secure any one to take the dead 
man’s place. He offered liberal wages; but 
the superstition of the vicinage had taken 
such a hold on young and old, that no in- 
ducement could win any one capable of 
doing the work. 

Maydew proffered his services, and was 
installed as clerk, and the gossips said that 
it was the bright eyes of Zillah, the Jew’s 
niece, and not his ducats, that lured: the 
young Christian into the Paganden. But 
the young fellow seemed to have taken a 
real liking for his’ master, and Jaughed his 
tantalizing gossips away by jocose and im- 
possible yarns. Wheu rallied on the good 
looks of the Jewess, he colored, and it was 





and mirror clocks were coming into vogue, 
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to New Orleans for a season. 


Incidents like this served to give the | 


The reticence of the young man gained 
him the confidence of the Hebrew. He 
was entrusted with most of the busisess, 
the old man passing most of his time in his 
own apartment, where the voice of the 
young Zillah could be heard singing the 
melancholy chants of her race. 

It was nearly a year after Maydew’s in 
stallation in the bazaar, when another 
change came upon the house. Zillah, who 
had yielded her heart to the handsome 
Christian, was ordered to get ready t go 
A compatri- 
ot, entrusted with Anselm’s confidential 
commissions, was to take her, with a cargo 
of bric-a-brac consigned to a kinsman in 
the Southern city. Anselm exhibited no 
sign of displeasure when announcing this 
arrangement to his niece, and even gave 
the lovers an opportunity of parting in 
private. 

The old house resumed its monotonous 
mystery after the young girl’s departure, 
and thereafter a rough maid came in during 
the day to do the household work. With 
Zillah’s absence came a curious change upon 
the old man. He read his letters with a 
feverish agitation, and one day Maydew 
found him in a state of frenzied exaltation. 
One of his agents, sent to Quebec, came 
presently thereafter with a great case. 
From this he disentombed a clock so tall 
and curious in construction that it took a 
fortnight to set it up in the old man’s cham- 
ber. He was in a fever during the process, 
clasping his wrinkled hands, and compar- 
ing fragment by fragment, as the pieces 
were put in place, with a cabalistic parch- 
ment which he kept locked in an iron 
casket in his own room. 


When the parts were cunningly put in 
place, he drove the workmen eagerly from 
the room, and for an hour Maydew heard 
him talking, his voice sometimes breaking 
into ecstatic monologue in the Hebrew or 
some equally unfamiliar tongue. When 
he came from the room, he charged Maydew 
under no circumstances to touch his prize. 
It was, when ir place, a superb structure. 
The body was a dark mahogany, richly 
carved, and mounted in brass. The mech- 
anism was moved by double chains that 
came from the sides of the dial quite outside 
the case, and, as the clock worked, dropped 
slowly down with a gyratory motion. 
The ticking was like the sound of silver 
bells, and made a music strangely hatmoni- 
ous for such an instrumentality. On com- 
ing from the room Anselm carefully locked 
the door, and busied himself in poring 
over a thick parchment scroll, gesticulating 
passionately at intervals. 

The night came on with mutterings of a 
dire storm, that survived in the memory of 
New Yorkers for many a day as the *‘Great 
Tornado.” Houses were unroofed, the 
shipping in the harbor was dispersed, and 
everything of a movable nature overturned. 
The waters of the East River almost met 
the waves of the Hudson in the center of 
the city. The next morning New York 
looked like a town that had stood a siege. 
Occupied in restoring their own waste 
places, the Hebrew’s neighbors did not 
notice that the blinds behind the iron cages 
of his windows were not removed, 

The tallow chandler remarked in the 
evening that old Israel must have gone 
from town, as his doors hadn’t been opened 
during the day. 

‘‘The old heathen hasn’t gone away, I 
know, because Maydew told me only last 
night that a cargo had just come from Hol- 
land that pleased him migbtily.” 

‘‘Then what can have kept the place 
locked all day?” 

‘Likely the old fool was frightened by 
the storm.” 

‘“*Yes; but there was no storm during 
the day. Then, again, Maydew isn’t a lad 
to cover his head forastorm. You may 
be sure there’s something amiss. Per- 
haps,” added the unimaginative chandler, 
‘*a bolt of lightning struck him in his bed. 
I have heard of such things.” 

‘* And,” added the wife, in awe, ‘‘ even 
if he be a pagan, it’s a Christian duty to see 
that he doesn’t rotin his cave. We might 
speak to the constable.” 

Whether kindliness or curiosity were the 
motives, the idea was at once put into.exe- 
cution. When the two sallied out a buz- 
zing crowd had already gathered about the 





remarked that he was not so glibly at ease. 


mysterious bazaar. The chandler, as the 
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man most likely to know his neighbor's 
affairs, was asked what the seclusion of the 
Hebrew meant. And as he was found no 
better informed than the rest, it was agreed 
that the constable should be calledin. By 
the time that official arrived, the street was 
blocked, and murmurs of suppressed horror 
were distinctly audible among the more 
impressionable. An ax was brought, and 
the door was broken open, A guard was 
placed to keep the throng outside, while 
the constable, the surgeon, the chandler and 
his wife, with two others of the nearest 
neighbors, penetrated, with beating hearts, 
into the dim recesses of the shop. 

The evening sunlight fell softly upon the 
rich colors of tapestry, armor, candlesticks, 
vases and china, but revealed nothing trag- 
ical. All the lower floor was scrutinized 
timorously. At the head of the stairs, the 
constable stopped before the door of the 
room occupied by the master of the house. 
No response to the vigorous knocks! 


The place was dim, as the windows were 
closed with shutters inside. The constable 
gave the heavy door a blow with an ax; 
but it remained immovable. It was only 
by cutting the panels that access was finally 
obtained. The chamber was dark as night. 
The chandler, moving cautiously forward, 
after.a good deal of groping found the 
shutters. The crowd below broke into a 
hoarse shout as the heavy blind swung out- 
ward. ° The group within echoed it with a 
cry of horror. The yellow sunlight seemed 
to break into a lurid blaze as the eyes of 
the group fell upon the ghastly picture re- 
vealed. The clothes of the bed were torn 
into fragments, and scattered from it far 
into the room. The furniture lay in dis- 
order, overturned and broken. A night- 
table near the head of the bed leaned, half 
overturned, against the wall. A candle, 
burned to the socket, with the tallow in 
broad splashes, showed that the tragedy 
had occurred late at night, or that the as- 
sassin had forgotten to blow it out. Front- 
ing the bed, his gray locks streaming back- 
ward, lay the Hebrew Anselm, his neck 
held by the chains of the wonderful clock. 
He was stark and cold, his attitude demot- 
ing a tenacious struggle for life. The thick 
metal chain of the clock held the neck in a 
noose by the force of the heavy weights, 
evidently wound around the old man by 
his murderer. The veins stood out from 
his neck, filled with coagulated blood; his 
face was black. The struggle for life was 
shown by the abraded flesh, the edges of 
the joints of the chain eating into the 
muscles. The hands of the dial had stopped 
at three o’clock in the morning, showing 
that the victim ha:l been dead many hours; 
for it was now six inthe evening. Stupe- 
fied by the spectacle, the constable stood 
speechless, while the surgeon verified the 
fact of the man’s death. An impatient 
murmur from the street recalled the horror- 
stricken group to its wits. 

‘* Where is Maydew?” cried the chandler’s 
wife. 

‘*Who is Maydew?” asked the constable. 

‘*Good Lord, yes! Maydew!” gasped the 
chandler. ‘ He’s the clerk. His room is in 

the attic.” 

‘* Hasn’t he been seen to-day?” asked the 
official. 

‘* Not a soul has stirred from the house,” 
declared the chandler’s wife. 

‘*Then we shall soon find out the mur- 
derer,” rejoined the constable, confidently, 
moving toward the door. 

‘* Are you sure it is murder?” asked the 
surgeon, in surprise. 

‘*Am I sure of what I see before me?” 
said the constable, impatiently. 

Led by the chandler, the constable, who 
had procured a candle, climbed the stairs 
to the room in the back attic, where Maydew 
lodged. The door was wide open, and the 
rest made way for the officer to precede 
them. There, near the bed, crouching on 
the floor, with his hands clenched in his 
hair, and his head bent down, sat the young 
man, transfixed with horror and fear. The 
footsteps on the stair, the entrance of the 
constable, made no change in his agonized 
posture. He didn’t even look up. 

‘‘Come, young man! What are you doing 
here?” asked the constable, sternly. 

Not a sound; notasign. He might have 
“been dead for all the response he made. 
‘Meanwhile, the officials of justice had been 
*ummoned. Whenthey appeared, Maydew 
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was lifted from his crouching position, and 
limply conducted to the chamber below to 
be confronted by the spectacle of his crime. 

Face to face with his dead master, sur- 
rounded by the tokens of the tragedy, his 
haggard face relaxed. He gasped hoarsely, 
and strove to fly. 

“I told you we should find out the 
secret,” said the constable, with the air of a 
prophet, vindicated by the event. He 
was led up to the tortured figure of the 
Hebrew, and forced to mark all the details 
of the dreadful scene. But the corpse 
seemed to inspire less terror than the clock. 
When his eye fell upon the dull coil of the 
brass chain imbedded in the neck, and 
tangled with the gray hair of his master, 
he shivered and shrank backward, trying 
to cover his face with his hands. His very 
teeth chattered as he sank on his knees; 
but no sound came from his white lips. 
Urged to speak, he shuddered convulsively, 
but made no sound. 

‘*He is not mute; is he?” demanded one 
of the officials. 

‘*Far from it,” said the chandler. ‘‘ He is 
the merriest lad in the town.” 

**Tell us, my lad, who killed your mas- 
ter?” asked the constable, persuasively. 

No response. . 

The surgeon examined him intently, and 
made a note in his memoranduin-book. 

** We'll see whether he'll speak, in good 
time,” said the constable, confidently. 
‘*T’ve seen sharper chaps than this brought 
to speech.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said the sur- 
geon, musingly. ‘*This youth appears to me 
to have been struck dumb by terror, rather 
than guilt. I have read of such cases, 
where witnesses of crimes have been made 
maniacs by the sight.” 

‘*T’ve often seen criminals try to evade 
the penalty of crime by affecting mad- 
ness; but the law generally find a means 
to make them speak,” said the constable, 
as he manacled the limp arms of Maydew. 


Il. 

The Pearl Street Bazaar was closed and 
sealed until the heirs of Anselm could be 
heard from. His niece Zillah was the only 
known relative, and no one knew her ad- 
dress. Letters were dispatched to the mer- 
chants in New Orleans, to whom Anselm’s 
consignments were sent; but as it took 
months to communicate with Louisiana, 
public attention was directed more intent- 
ly to the trial of Maydew than to the He- 
brew’s inheritance. Just at this time the 
country was on the verge of war with 
France, and the tragedy was half forgotten 
when the case was called, six months after 
The miserable Maydew per- 
sisted in his ghastly silence. His friends 
and his family pleaded with him; his coun- 
sel strove to open his lips; but to all he 
maintained the terrified reticence of the 
first moment of discovery. 

The surgeon who witnessed his confronta- 
tion remained firm in the conviction that 
the young man was suffering from dementia, 
brought about by shock, such as the trag- 
edy itself; but he was alone in this conclu- 
sion. 

A month before the trial Zillah returned, 
and she too had striven to open her lover’s 
mouth. He didn’t even recognize her. As 
she was not the heiress of her Uncle, letters 
had been written to his brother in Amster- 
dam, and when the trial came on he was 
expected to be present. 

The court was filled witha throng curious 
to see the culprit. Near the jury-box the 
prosecution had placed the fatal clock, 
whose chain had caused the Hebrew’s 
death. It was a massive timepiece, stand- 
ing ten feet from the floor. The top wasa 
miniature chalet, gabled and buttressed in 
wondrously carved walnut blocks, and so 
heavy that it would have required three 
men to overturn it from its base. When in 
motion, the central door of 4 small pagoda 
opened as the time struck, and a gilded 
cuckoo warbled the hours and half hours. 
The dial represented the head of Medusa, 
the figures forming part of the hair in bur- 
nished gold. This sinister object divided 
attention with the prisoner, Maydew, a 
well-shaped, blue-eyed, open-faced lad of 
twenty-three, who sat in dazed unconcern 
in the dock. He was led like an infant. 
Told to sit down, he remained immovable, 
staring at his manacled hands. Pushed gent- 





ly into his seat, his head fell forward, and 
he seemed as unconscious of the place, or 
the purpose of his being there, as though he 
were in a sound sleep. The public prose- 
cutor stated the case, leaving no doubt on 
the minds of the jury or audience that the 
unhappy wretch had murdered his master, 
and then through cowardice or cunning 
assumed the part of madman. 

Asked by the judge if he had any de- 
fense, Maydew gave no sign of compre- 
hending, nor, had the counsel not lifted his 
head by main force, would the prisoner 
have even looked at the judge. 

The defense pleaded insanity; but, as the 
plea was based purely on the scientific ab- 
straction of the surgeon and the sobbing 
declaration of the young girl, Zillah, it was 
barely listened to. The young girl declared 
that Maydew was greatly beloved by her 
Uncle, and that he bad in her hearing 
promised him a partnership in his business 
so soon as he had made certain arrange- 
ments with his correspondents in Europe, 
The judge summed up the case, virtually 
telling the jury to convict. The panel arose, 
and were about retiring, when the prisoner’s 
counsel begged a moment’s delay. He in- 
formed the court that an important wit- 
ness, who had only arrived that morning 
from Antwerp, had just come into court, 
and desired to be heard. 


‘*Let the witness be heard,” said the 
judge; and everybody craned forward as an 
aged Hebrew, in the gabardine of the 
Polish Jews, stepped to the stand. His 
testimony was given in the Dutch tongue 
and translated, though many of the audi- 
ance and jury understood him. He looked 
the jury tranquilly in the face, his shining 
bright eyes resting with a sinister sort of 
rapture on the ominous clock. 

** My name,” he began, ‘ is Lemuel Hart- 
berg; and if you will kindly follow my di- 
rections, you shall learn the mystery of this 
death.” 

Pointing with his long, yellow finger to 
the clock, he said: 

“* Let it be put in motion.” 

The judge asked impatiently what the 
witness meant by such foolery. 

**Gratify him in this, yonr Honor,” in- 
terrupted the counsel, ‘‘ and if he does not 
succeed in his object, no harm can be 
done.” 

With a shrug, the judge ordered the 
strange request carried out. But there 
was no one who would approach the 
clock, or understood the means of setting 
it in motion. 

The Hebrew, with a glance of curious 
interest at the prisoner, passed over to the 
clock, and, climbing upon a chair, keeping 
his eye on Maydew, touched a bit of 
mechanism near the brazen locks, and 
waited, still watching the prisoner. On the 
third stroke of the pendulum, a whirr of 
machinery was heard; the doors of the 
pagoda opened, and the golden cuckoo 
moved out, opened its beak and sang, in 
prolonged metallic strains, the hour at 
which the clock had stopped six months 
ago. ‘Then the door closed, and, in an in- 
stant, the internal machinery sent out the 
strains of a Tyrolean air, in shrill cadences, 
through the chamber. The tusic, pierc- 
ing, unearthly, sent a thrill through the 
assembly, Ympressing something like fright 
even on the judge. 

The effect on Maydew was extraordi- 
nary. With the first note his dull eye quick- 
ened; as it continued, he started as if 
struck, looked about him in a questioning 
fright, then put his manacled hands to his 
head, as if striving to recall some memory 
fading from his senses. Then, with a sud- 
den horror, turning toward the clock, he 
fastened upon it alook of such anguish and 
woe as no one in that room had ever wit- 
nessed. Then, for the first time, he seemed 
to find voice, groaning piteously, ‘‘My 
God! My God!” He would have shrunk 
back and fled in the cowering desperation 
of his sudden awakening, if the constables 
had not held him back. 

“Now,” said the Hebrew, coming for- 
ward from the clock, ‘‘ if you will give him 
time, he will be able to give his evidence.” 

With the cessation of the music Maydew 
grew calmer. After a brief intermission, in 
which the doctor gave him a restorative, he 
sat in his place, with an appearance of re- 
covered faculties long suspended. 

His counsel briefly narrated the case, and 


the need of calmuess, and reminded the 
young man that he was on trial for his life; 
that the jury were about to retire, and that 
he must speak at once. The counsel then 
asked him gently, if he had been conscious 
of the events alluded to. 

‘*No. He had no consciousness of what 
had taken place since—since "— Then his 
voice faltered. ; 

‘Since when?” asked the lawyer. 
**Since morning?” 

‘You are charged with killing your 
master. What have you to say?” 

‘“*Oh! my God! He killed himself!” ” 

‘*‘Do you mean that he committed 
suicide? asked the counsel, breathlessly. 

‘*T am telling the truth! I suppose the 
horror of that dreadful scene has driven 
me mad. But I remember it all now!” 

The tone carried conviction to the most 
obdurate believer in his guilt; and with the 
sense of this confidence in him, the young 
man, in a feverish, shuddering voice, con- 
tinued : 

‘You all know thatthe night was fright- 
ful. The thunder shook the house, and the 
lightning kept upa glare that made my 
attic ay light as noon-day. My maste1 
came in late. That clock had been 
brought into the house that morning, and 
set up in his room during the afternoon. 
He had displayed surprising joy on finding 
it safely housed, and called me in to wit- 
ness its beauty. I thought he was cracked 
about the clock; for he gave me no peace, 
asking me if I didn’t find its music super- 
natural. As he was making ready to get 
into bed, about ten o’clock, he seemed to 
take joy in making me work about the 
clock. You have all heard its dreadful 
sound here to-day? You can imagine how 
frightful it was heard for the first time 
amidst the mutterings of a storm at night. 
It was not the sound alone that chilled me; 
the dreadful face, with the snaky locks, 
looked down in the dim room until I was 
sure the purple eyes were glaring at me. 
The last words my master said, on dismiss- 
ing me, were: 

‘““*My beautiful clock works on your 
nerves; eh?’ 

‘*]T owned that it did, and, with a chuckle, 
he put his arms fondly about the body, as 
though caressing it. 

‘‘When I reached my room, I had no desire 
to sleep. I took a book and tried to read; 
but the baleful face of the clock leered at me 
from the pages, and the hideous, mad music 
reverberated in my ears. Ouce in bed, I 
thought sleep would banish the apparition. 
But, just as 1 fell ina doze, { awoke with 
astart. The infernal strains of the elock, 
following the cuckoo’s note, were filling 
the room below. 

‘‘What was still more surprising, my mas- 
ter’s voice could be heard irritably com- 
plaining of the untimely disturbance. Pres. 
ently the air ceased, and then there was 
silence. The storm was beginning to rage 
with violence. I thought I should hear 
the accursed clock no more, when again 
the same uncarthly strains pierced upward 
on the stroke of the half hour before mid- 
night. 

“I could hear my tortured master moving 
about the room. I listened, and ina mo- 
ment heard the sharp, sudden sound of a 
blow struck upon some piece of furniture. 
Then the sound ceased. I had fallen intoa 
sound sleep, when’ I was aroused by a crash 
below. Anselm was again out of his bed, 
and his angry voice mingled once more 
with the piercing shricks of the clock and 
the reverberating roars of the thunder. The 
house shook, and the walls seemed reeling 
With the sudden whirl of the storm. 


‘*T leaped out of beg, alarmed by the un- 
earthly clamor in the room beneath. My 
master was in a paroxysm of rage, shout- 
ing to the cuckoo as if it were human, and 
commanding it to be silent. Again stillness 
fell upon the place, and I resolved to bind 
my ears to escape the hideous recurrence 
of the sounds below. Wrapped up in the 
bed-clothes, with the bolster over my head, 
Iescaped the noise of the next hour and a 
half. 

‘*At the half hour after two o’clock, 
whether the clothes had worked from my 
head, or whether the turmoil below was 
greater than before, I can’t tell; but I sud- 
denly found myself aroused from a tortur- 
ing dream, sitting bolt upright in the bed. 1 





arose and partly dressed myself, bent on 
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going into the street. The storm had de- 
creased in violence; but the wind was still 
blowing. [tried to open my window; but 
the wind blew the shutters against my 
strongest effort to fasten them back. It was 
on the stroke of three, as I could tell by the 
action of the clock. I resolved to fly from 
the hateful sound, and rushed down-staira, 
AsI reached my master’s door, an unearthly 
shrick rent the uir. I heard him cursing 
like a maniac and flinging objects at the 
clock. In the lower panel of the chamber 
door there is a sma!] flap hung on leather 
hinges, made to admit the cat. Ilay down 
at full length, raised the flap, and looked in. 
Anselm, his gray hair fairly bristling with 
terror, foaming at the mouth with rage, 
stood before tie clock, gesticulating like a 
maniac, and shrieking: 

‘* © You are bent on murdering me, too! 
Infernal spirit, I will destroy you. You 
shall never sing again.’ 

‘Seizing one of the chairs, he climbed 
toward the upper part of the clock, grasped 
both the chains, and tried to wrench them 
out. But they held firmly in place. Inthe 
effort, the chair slipped from under the mad- 
man’s feet. He seized another, and, wind- 
ing the chain about his neck, at the first 
wrench the clock toppled slightly, the chair 
was pushed from under his feet, and he fell, 
but not quite to the floor, the chain coiling 
like a noose about his neck. I uttered a 
hoarse cry, and strove to rise; but I was 
fastened to the spot with horror. The sud- 
den jerk of the chain had stopped the clock 
on the stroke of three. 

**T saw the hideous face on the dial, and it 
seemed to smile a disbolical smile of tri- 
umph. I lost consciousness. How I got 
up to my room 1 do not know. What hap- 
pened afterward I do not know. How long 
ago this hideous thing happened I cannot 
say. I don’t know but it would have been 
better had I remained so oblivious, and 
passed away, another victim of the un- 
earthly machine.” 

There wasn’t a man in the room who 
doubted the faithfulness of the narration, an 
impression deepened by the renewal of the 
cuckoo song striking the half hour. As the 
weird strains fell in jarring dissonance 
upon the deeply overwrought throng the 
whole tragedy seemed to repeat itself. It 
was with a shudder of relief that they 
heard the last strain of the baleful air die 
quiveringly away. 

Of course Maydew was acquitted. The 
witness who saved him was not over-ready 
to explain the history of the clock; but 
Zillah, on looking through her Uncle’s 
papers, found it had been to obtain this 
clock that Anselm came to America. It was 
recorded as a sacred piece of workmanship 
plundered from the Sanhedrim in Prague. 
{t had been fashioned by a descendant of 
the royal line of Judah, in the very dawn of 
mechanical invention, and its possession 
was believed to bring long life to those of 
the true faith who possessed it. But An- 
selm, having broken the law, the fatal time- 
piece brought death to him. Hartberg 
gave « great ransom for the hideous object, 
and packed it with religious care in a ship 
bound for Antwerp. It never reached its 
destination; for, in a great storm in the 
Bay of Biscay, the vessel went down, and 
the few mariners who escaped and reached 
port declared that the Medusa’s music was 
heard us the wreck was swirled under the 
waters. 


——_ 
—— 


DISASTER. 


BY GWINNETT HOWARD. 





A OLE in the pocket’s a very bad thing, 
And brings a boy trouble faster 
Than anything under the sun, I think. 
My mother ealls it disaster, 
For all in one day, 
I lost, I may say, 
Through a hole not as big as a dollar, 
A number of things, 
Including some rings 
From a chain Fido wore as a collar, 


My knife, a steel pen, a nice little note, 
That my dear Cousin Annie had sent me, 
The boy who found that, pinned it on to his 
hat, 
And tries all the time to torment me, 
Td lost a new dime 
That very samo time, 
But it lodged in the heel of my stocking ; 
And one thing beside, 
Which to you I confide, 
(Thougd f fear you may think it quite shooking. 








The doctor had made some nice little pills, 
For me to take home to our baby ; 
But, when I reached there, I was quite in des- 
pair. 
They had slipped through my pocket, it may 
be, 
And Aunt Sallie, she, 
As coq) as could be, 
Said, a hole in a boy’s reputation, 
Is harder to cure, 
And worse to endure, 
Than all pockets unsound in the nation. 


Still a hole in the pocket’s a very bad thing, 
And I am sure a real cause of disaster. 

But baby is well; so you never must tell. 
Perhaps he got well all the faster. 


-——— -- 


HOW ALLIE KEPT LENT. 


BY MARY H. PERKINS. 








Ir was acold, dark, cheerless day, and 
the city streets, which, a few weeks before, 
were thronged with a happy crowd of 
Christmas buyers, were almost deserted. 
A fine, sleety snow was falling, and the 
wind was rising in a very unpleasant way, 
blowing the sharp particles of snow in 
every one’s eyes and ears, not atall abashed 
by the umbrellas that were held to ward 
them off. It’s a poor snowflake that allows 
itself to be discouraged by an umbrella 
when there is any wind at all; for, if it 
fails to get under or around that particular 
umbrella, it can drift to one side, or even 
fall to the ground, and rise again in a min- 
ute, fresh and vigorous for another attack. 

**Why, is that you, Katie? I nearly ran 
you down.” 

“My! Doesn’t it blow? I'm almost 
pulled to pieces,” is the reply, as two young 
gicls meet at the entrance of a florist. 

‘*Oh! Mattie, what lovely roses!” the 
last speaker continued. ‘‘ Are you going 
to wear them to-night?” 

**Yes. Aren’t they fine? They'll go so 
well with my pink plush. I hear that 
Mamie Tracy gives a party next week. I 

suppose we'll be invited.” 

‘* Of course,” said she who answered to 
the name of Katie. ‘‘And I'm awfully 
glad. But then to think Lent’s got to come 
in, and spoil ajl our fun!” 

‘* Yes,” said Mattie, lightly. ‘‘I don't 
see why we have to keep Lent, when we'd 
so much rather be having a good time.” 

‘* Well, we'll have a good time to-night, 
anyway. I’m going to buy some yellow 
flowers of some sort, if I can find them. 
Come in with me.” 

‘*No. Imust hurry home. I’ve lots to 
do before night.” 

‘*Good-by, then.” And Katie tripped 
into the the store while Mattie paused before 
the window tosee if among the roses there 
displayed were any more beautiful than the 
ones she had purchased. She did not 
notice a little thin wisp of a girl standing 
close against the glass, with her eyes upon 
the bank of lovely flowers in the window. 
Such a little, thin, cold girl! but neat and 
clean, although so very poorly clad. She 
was looking in the window; but it was evi- 
dent that her thoughts were upon her fair 
neighbor, whose warm, fur-trimmed costume 
brushed against the faded calico skirt and 
the small checked shawl, in which she had 
rolled her arms in the vain hope of warm- 
ing them. She looked puzzled and dis- 
tressed, and seemed to be tryin to muster 
sufficient courage to address the pleasant 
faced girl by her side. Mattie turned to 
go, and this brought matters to a crisis. 
One little blue hand came out of the checked 
shawl, and was laid lightly on Mattie’s arm. 

**MayI speak to you? I want to know— 
I—I—want to ask you”— 

Mattie turned, and looked into the be- 
seeching eyes that were as blue asher own, 
but that had seen more privation and trou- 
ble in her own life and in that of those 
around her than Mattie’s had in all their six- 
teen years. Mattie’s heart throbbed with 
pity as, with one glance, she took in the 
poverty of the child before her. She was 
used to poor persons; her mother and her- 
self both taught in a mission sewing-school, 

and Mattie had accompanied her mother 
upon many visits to their little pupils. 

‘“‘What is itt” asked Mattie, kindly. 
** What do you want?” 

**] heard you talking, and I want to—to 
know if there are two—two of them.” 

“Two of what?” 

“Two of them; two Lents. What is 


‘*Lent!” exclaimed Mattie, in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Why, Lent i1s—is—why, Lent is 
a fast of the Church. There is only one.” 

“Oh!” said the child, in disappointed 
tones, and, rolling her arms in her shawl, 
turned as if to go. 

‘*Don’t go!” said Mattie. ‘‘Where do 
you live? What is your name, and why did 
you ask me about Lent?” 

“I live in the alley back of Chester 
Street, in Ferris’s row,” was the reply, in a 
hesitating voice. ‘‘My name’s Allie Mar- 
tin.” 

She paused, and seemed reluctant to an- 
swer the last part of Mattie’s question. 
Mattie repeated it kindly. 

‘‘] heard the other girl say Lent spoils 
all your good times. Mr. Mason talks of 
Lent; but he never said it spoilt anything. 
Are you sure there is only one?” 

‘* Why, I don’t know what you mean!” 
said Mattie, surprised at the tears that 
stood in the little girl’s eyes. ‘* Who’s Mr. 
Mason?” 

‘*Mr. Mason, he’s a minister. He comes 
to see Mother.” 

Mattie felt the blood rush to her cheeks 
as she recalled the words the child had 
overheard; and she felt condemned and 
embarrassed before the girl whose faith in 
some One or something she had evidently 
and painfully shaken. To cover her con- 
fusion she asked Allie’s name a second 
time, and scribbled it down on one of her 
bundles. 

‘* Would you like my Mother to come 
and see you, Allie?” she asked. ‘‘She can 
tell you all about Lent.” 

‘Yes ma’am, thank you,” and the child 
was hidden from view by a gay matinee 
crowd that poured forth from an adjoin- 
ing theater. 

‘* What is Lent?” rang in Mattie’s ears 
all the way home. She was mortified that 
she had not been able to give the child a 
better answer. As she thought about it, 
she was surprised to find how little atten- 
tion she had ever given to the meaning of 
those forty days that ended with Easter Sun- 
day. She knew what that commemorated, 
of course; bat of that interval when her 
friends refrained from worldly gayeties, and 
society was ‘‘ so awfully dull,” as se had 
often expressed it, she had a very vague 
knowledge. ‘T’llread it up in my Bible 
to-night,” she said to herself as she entered 
her Mother’s house. She did not, however; 
for she got home from the party too late, 
and by that time she had forgotten Allie’s 
existence. Perhaps it is just as well; fur I 
fear she would have spent much valuable 
time in the search, and have been no wiser 
in the end than when she began. 


Allie Martin hurried as fast as her be- 
numbed little feet would carry her; but 
Chester Street wus along distance from the 
window where she had met Mattie, and be- 
fore she reached the narrow alley and as- 
cended the flight of ricketty outside stairs 
that led to Mrs. Martin’s poor rooms, the 
tears that had followed one another down 
her cheeks had become little balls of ice 
in the old hood under herchin. Mrs. Mar- 
tin rose hastily from the one small window, 
where she had been straining her eyes to 
finish some sewing by the fading daylight, 
and put two sticks of woodin the broken 
stove, that was quite marvelous to look at 
when there was a good-sized fire burning 
in it. it was so covered with large queer- 
shaped cracks that it looked like an illu- 
minated map of some strange country. 
Mrs. Martin moved the tea-kettle forward 
upon the principal continent on the map, 
and turned, witha smile, to welcome her 
little daughter. 

‘Cold, my little girlg’ she said, as she 
untied the ragged hood. She must have 
found the frozen tears; for a shade of ap- 
prehension crossed her pale face, and she 
asked, hurriedly: ‘Did you find Mrs. 
Greenc at home?” 

‘* Yes, Mother. Here is the money; and 
she said she would have a good deal of 
work this Spring; and, as you did this so 
nicely, you should have it all, if you had 
time.” 

“‘Thank God!’ said Mrs. Martin, grate- 
fully, kissing Allie’s cheek. ‘‘But why these 
tears? With this moneyI shall be able to 
buy you a warm dress and a cloak of some 
kind. I saw one yesterday that was only 
three dollars.” 





her arms around her mother’s waist, and 
pressing her face against her bosom. ‘I 
never want to see Mr. Mason again. He’s 
a cruel, wicked man.” 
‘“Why, why, Allie!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin, very much surprised. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” - 
‘*T found out to-day why we have such 
hard times,” said Allie. ‘‘ It’s all because 
of Lent. I wish he had never told us 
about it.” 
Mrs. Martin thought, for a moment, her 
little daughter must be out of her head; but, 
taking her on her lap, she placed the little 
cold feet on the hearth of the ricketty stove, 
and, by skillful questions, soon had the 
whole history of the afternoon. 
‘‘They had such beautiful dresses, and 
she had a muff and flowers. Oh! Mother! 
pink roses! like we used to have over the 
porch at home! Don’t you remember, 
Mother?” 
‘Yes, dear.” Mrs. Martin remembered 
very well, indeed. 
** And they were going to a party to- 
night, and it’s all got to be spoilt. Oh! 
why does Lent have to come to people, 
Mother?” 
At first Mrs. Martin could not account 
for Allie’s familiarity with the word 
“Lent”; but she soon recalled the last visit 
from Mr. Mason, a zealous churchman, and 
the emphasis he laid upon her observance 
of the fast. He had dwelt much upon the 
blessedness to be derived from it, and now 
she remembered that Allie had been pres- 
ent, and, as it appeared, had been an atten- 
tive listener. 
By the time Allie was thoroughly warmed 
through, Mrs. Martin had hushed her grief 
by the promise to tell her something about 
Lent that would make her feel much hap- 
pier, after they had their tea. 
‘*So my little girl thinks we are keeping 
Lent by living in these cold rooms, and 
wearing such old clothes?” said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, as, later in the evening, she took Allie 
on her lap, after she was ready for bed. 
She was well wrapped up in an old shawl 
of her Mother’s, that kept off all the little 
chilly airs that lived in the corners of the 
room, and sat all day on the window sill, 
and, in fact, hovered pretty well all around 
the room except directly over the little 
cracked stove, and she was happy in the 
prospect of a quiet rock and talk with her 
Mother. 
Mrs. Martin told, ina simple way, how 
Lent had prevailed for years in the Romish 
and Episcopal Churches, and how society’s 
fashionable observance of the fast differed 
from the self-denying spirit that leads so 
many good persons to give up some pet 
indulgence and abstain from all gayety for 
that one period of the year. If Allie did 
not comprehend all her Mother said, she 
understood enough to know that the pinch- 
ing poverty of the last few years of their 
lives had not been brought about by Mr. 
Mason or his teachings, and the kind- 
hearted man was restored to his place in 
her affections. 
Mrs. Martin held Allie in her arms a long 
while after the little girl fell asleep, and 
her thoughts went back, as they did many 
times each dhy of her life, to the home 
where Allie was born. She saw the little 
porch, with its festoons of climbing roses, 
from which the wind scattered a shower of 
pink snow upon the little lawn with its 
carpet of white clover, the play-ground of 
little Allie, and the child kerself reaching 
to pluck the red, white, and pink holly- 
hocks down by the gate, just as she looked 
that morning. Allie’s father had been away 
some months on a long journey, and was 
then expected home, and Allie could hardly 
be kept away from the gate, where she 
was ‘‘ waiting for Papa,” long enough toeat 
her meals. She seemed to see the gate open 
and the kind neighbor come up the walk, 
and, after a few words of preparation, give 
her the paper where the name of John Mar- 
tin appeared on the list of those killed by 
aterrible railway accident. Then followed 
the sad weeks when the pretty home and 
and all it contained was sold for debt, and 
Allie’s Mother found herself with only 
few hundred dollars in the world, and no 
one to turn to for help, except an aunt of 
her husband, who lived in a distant Easterm 
city. To her great joy, this aunt wrote for 
her to bring Allie and come to her, and she 
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lt was a long journey, and, when the travel- 
ers reached the home that had been opened 
to them, it was to find the kind old aunt 
on her death-bed, speechless and uncon- 
scious. Of the years that followed, Mrs. 
Martin did not think much that night; 
they were very much alike, and very, very 
bard; but she had her little daughter to 
work for, and, as she laid her on the hard 
bed, she prayed that she might always be 
kept as pure and good as she was then. It 
was very cold that night in the two little 
rvoms that Allie and her Mother called 
«‘ome.” The old cracked stove was dark 
andcold, and the little, chilly airs had every- 
thing their own way, and, finding them- 
selves masters of the situation, immediately 
Jet in any number of other little airs that 
were much colder than they; and they 
danced and played all about the room at 
such a rate that they woke up Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘ How cold it is,” she thought. ‘I hope 
Allie does not feel it as Ido.” 

No, indeed. Allie was very warm; too 
warm, poor Mrs. Martin soon found. She 
was tossing and moaning with a fire in her 
veins that set all the cold airs in the whole 
city at defiance. Early in the morning 
Mrs. Martin sent for a physician, who pro- 
nounced the disease the dreaded fever that 
had raged with such fatality among the 
poor in ‘ Ferris’s Row.” Then followed 
long weeks of sickness, care and anxiety ; 
and it was not until the snow was gone and 
the grass was beginning to take on a faint 
green hue under the cold Spring rains that 
Allie was able to sit for part of the day in 
the old rocking-chair. The few dollars that 
Allie had brought to her Mother the night 
before she was taken sick, had been spent 
longago. Neighbors in the Row had brought 
her what they could spare of their scanty 
living, and the kind doctor had sent a load 
of wood. Mr. Mason had been a frequent 
visitor, and three times had left ber five 
dollars, ‘‘sent her by a friend,” he said; 

but Allie needed medicine and nourishing 
food, and one day Mrs. Martin found she 
had but @ few cents left in her purse, and 
there was only wood enough to last one 
more day. A quick glance around the 
little pantry showed nothing but a cup of 
milk for Allie’s supper and 4 little, a very 
little, salt pork, no bread, and no flour. I 
think it was allowable for Mrs. Martin to 
feel a little sad. As she helped Allie up 
nto the old rocking-chair and tucked her 
carefully in the old shawl, Allie felt her 
Mother's tears on her face. 

‘‘Mother,” she said, putting her arms 
around her Mother’s neck. ‘‘ I know why 
you cry. It’s because there’s no money in 
that old purse. Now, I’m better to-day, 
and can stay alone, and you can go to 
Mrs. Green’s, and get some of that sewing. 
Can’t you, Mother dear?” 

‘“‘That’s a bright thought, Allie,” said 
Mrs. Martin, smiling. ‘I'll go this after- 
noon, if you will promise not to walk 
around too much. Perhaps she will ad- 
vance me a little money, she is so kind, and 
Ican bring you an orange for your sup- 
per.” 

Allie smiled, and, after a pause, said, 
slowly: ‘Don’t you remember, Mother, 
what I told you long ago about the girl 
with the pink roses who talked about Lent? 
It does seem to me as if we had been keep- 

ing Lent her way. All our good times 
have been spoilt. But I was just thinking 
that to-morrow’s Easter Sunday, and that’s 
the end of Lent; and now I’m better, and 
you'll come home to-night with some 
money, and perhaps to-morrow morning 
we'll begin to have better times, and good 
things to eat again, and be happy, as we 
used to be. I kind of feel so, Mother.” 

At the close of this long speech Mrs. 
Martin kissed her “little comforter.” as she 
called the child, and hurried to Mrs. 
Greene’s, only to find that sickness and 
death had visited the elegant home, and 
Mrs. Greene, with her remaining children, 
had left town. Mrs. Martin was disheart- 
ened by this blow. Sbe was but little 

own in the great city, and there were so 
Many as poor as she seeking work that her 
chances seemed verysmall. Asshe walked 
home through the wet streets her heart was 
= heavy, and every breath was a prayer. 

*O, God! show me what to do! O, God! 
give me food for my child!” she repeated, 
Over and over again, as she climbed the 
stairs to her rooms. She was surprised to 





see a bright light shining from under the 
door. ‘‘Can Allie have lighted the candle?” 
she thought. ‘‘I hope she hasn’t been 
trying to walk much. She is not strong 
enough.” She opened the door, and stood 
gazing with astonishment on the scene be- 
fore her. 

The candle was burning brightly on the 
window-sill, and the cracks in the stove 
were doing their best to help light the 
small room. Between them both it was 
fully light enough for Mrs. Martin to see 
her little daughter standing by the table, 
looking up ata tall man, who stood with 
his back to Mrs. Martin. Allie’s face was 
aglow with happiness, and a merry laugh 
fell from her lips just as Mrs. Martin 
opened the door. The tall man’s arms 
were full of bundles, and by his side was a 
basket that was as full as full could be of 
more queer-shaped packages. 

‘*Here’s Mother!” cried Allie. ‘Oh! 
Mother, you came too soon! We were go- 
ing to have supper ready for you.” 

Mrs. Martin did not speak; but she closed 
the door, and took two steps forward right 
into the arms of the tall man, who turned 
to meet her, while all the bundles fell to 
the floor. 

“John! Johu!!” 

‘* Yes, Hattie, my wife.” And then there 
was a little crying party of three all packed 
into the big rocking-chair, and they did not 
seem to be in any great hurry for their tea, 
after all. How much there was to tell! It 
was another ‘‘ John Martin” that was killed 
on the train; but Allie’s Father had been 
very ill at the time; and when he was able 
to travel, he reached his home only to find 
his wife and child gone. He traced them 
to the city where his aunt had lived; but 
there all clew ended, and the past three 
years had been spent in fruitless search. 
That night he had been directed to Ferris’s 
Row by Mr. Mason, and had soon convinced 
Allie that he was her ‘‘own Papa.” She 
had told him their history, and ended with 
the information that there was only just 
enough pork for their supper, and he must 
go out and buy a loaf of bread before 
Mother got back. He was gone some time, 
and had just returned when Mrs. Martin 
reached home. 

‘‘Now, Mother, didn’t I tell you I be- 
lieved our Lent was over? And to think 
to-morrow is Easter!” cried Allie, sudden- 
ly, from somewhere in the big rocking- 
chair. 

I'm sure you can imagine the rest; how, 
after awhile, Mrs. Martin was able to stop 
laughing and crying, and made such a fire 
in the old stove as it had not seen for 
months; how Allie undid the packages, 
and screamed with delight at the treasures 
that were brought to view, and, how a little 
later, the table was spread with a supper, 
the like of which Allie and her Mother had 
not tasted in years; and then the happy 
evening that was spent by those three in 
that dingy little room, and the plans that 
were made for the future, and that we will 
trust were all carried out. J do not know 
that they were; but I do know that, the next 
Summer, when the pink rose was budding 
over a certain little porch ina pretty West- 
ern town, a little girl stood on achair in 
front of it, diligently counting the buds, 
to find, if she could, just how many pivk 
roses there would be in a few weeks; and, 
although she is dressed in pretty clothes 
and has rosy cheeks, she looks so much 
like Allie Martin, of Ferris’s Row, that I 
really believe it is she. 
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FAMILIAR SAYING. 


All the places to be found in Great Britain. 
52 letters. 

7, 43, 19, 48, 14, 16, 43, 9, on the western coast 
of Wales. 

21, 43, 23, 41, 35, 14, 30, 16, 6, not far from 
London, north-northeast. 

7, 17, 12, 52, 4, 18, 49, an ancient and episco- 
pal city of England. 

45, 11, 15, 41, 35, 14, 48, 16,24, southeastern 
part of England. 

1, 48, 15, 10, 50, 5, 43, 49, in the south of Scot- 
land. 

26, 32, 43, 29, 9, 22, 15, a river of Ireland, 

48, 28, 9, 30, 47, 2, on an eastern Firth of 
Scotland. 

40, 46, 43, 37, 3, 25, @ noted river of England. 





$8, $8, 18, 44, 17, on an eastern Firth of Scot- 
land. 


27, 49, 51, 42, a headland of Wales. 

48, 39, 8, two rivers of the same name in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

1, 8, 86, 81, 17, 5, 48, 51, 38, 84, 20, 9, on 
southern coast of England. 

AUTHOR. 

In partridge, but not fn grouse 

In palace, but not in house, 

In vesture, but not in coat. 

In xebec, but not in boat. 

In manly, but not in bold. 

In Winter, but not in cold. 

In handling, but not in touch. 

In plenty, but not in much. 

In transit, but not in pass, 

In fluid, but not in gas, 

In bellow, but not in cry. 

In barren, but not in dry. 


BIDDLE. 
When first the light of day beamed o’er the 
world, 
And circling planets in their places whirled, 
The new-born Earth, rejoicing in her might, 
Spake gladly to her children, Day and Night. 
Sing, sing, ye vales! Rejoice, ye woods so fair! 
Reach high your tops to Him who placed you 


there! 

To Mind Supreme pour out your songs of 
praise ! 

That mind shall safely guide thro’ countless 
days, 


Then heavenly pmans 
Awoke the list’ning earth ; 
Sun, moon, and stars to joyous sounds gave 
birth ; 
With ripple low the laughing streamlet ran, 
And ocean roared. The veinéd earth began 
A rushing, gladsome tumult soon to feel, 
And thus I burst to life in mighty peal. 


Ages have rolled; yet, since that wondrous 
birth, 
Oft am I found where naught of joy and mirth 
E’er comes to cheer the dweller in deapair— 
The prisoner pale, whom breath of God’s sweet 
air 
Can never bless. Forever more with him 
I take my place ; and hope’s glad ray is dim. 
O’er wasting beds of sickness, 
Day by day, 
I sit and watch the tardy hours away. 
Where vacant thoughts and shallow minds have 
room, 
I hold high carnival. It is my home! 
Whoe’er shall guess my riddle—plain to see— 
He from its influence relieved shall be. 
C. W. F. 
HOUE-GLASS, 
0000#0000 
000#000 
00#00 
0#0 
* 
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00#00 
000#000 
000040000 
1. Docile ; 2, having the measure of a cubit ; 3, 
the upright board of a stair ; 4, congealed water ; 
5, a vowel; 6, the name of a female; 7, the act 
of lifting; 8, foible; 9, destitute of expedi- 
ents. 


Center-word: Discomfit. P, Q. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 19ru. 
UNIO NB. 

1. Cam-e-lot; 2, Harps-i-chord; 3, Cat-a- 
mount; 4, Pent-e-cost ; 5, Man-i-fold ; 6, Pen-i- 
tent; 7, Par-a-pet ; 8, ‘term-i-nation ; 9, And-a- 
man, 

BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Throw—throe ; 2, surge—serge ; 3, quire— 
choir ; 4, groan—grown ; 5, through-—tbrew ; 6, 

late—plait ; 7, grate—great ; 8, there—their ; 9, 

aint—feint, 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 

AN annual death-rate of nearly 100,000 by Con- 
sumption in the United States, gives, so far as 
the medical profession is concerned, a most 
emphatic ard disheartening negative to this 
question. But, under the new Vitalizing treat- 
ment by Compound Oxygen, quite as emphatic 
an affirmative can be declared. treatment 

inaugurated a new era in the healing art. 
We are ng within the limite of facts when 
we say that, during the past thirteen years, in 
thonsands of cases the ogress of Consumption 
has been arrested by ite use, and hundreds of 
lives saved. In many instances where it seemed 
that the patient could not survive for more than 
a few days or a few weeks, the vital forces have 
rallied, and there has been a slow but sure re- 
turn to better health. 

If you wish to knew all about this remarkable 
Treatment, write to Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia. . 











INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness. Plies. Sere Eyes. Sere Feot, otc. ete. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND'S EXTRACT OOM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 





Toilet Cream........$1 00;Catarrh Cure........ 3 
Dentifrice .......++.+ OL 
ie WRETOs coccccccces 26\Inhaler (Glass 50c.).. 1 00 

Soap (8 Cakes) 50)Nasal 8: ecccccce 
Ointment........+++. 60|Medicated Paper..... 26 


read 18, 18, 21 and 96 in our New 
whist eccouoetten east bottle oe our tik Wy 
o New PaMpauer, wrrn History oF oun 
PR ABATIONS, SENT ‘ON APPLICATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue. New York. 












hold in the head. From 
this point it sends forth 
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Established 39 Years 
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REFRI 
THERE [5 ROOM FOR TWO! 








These double Woe prepay ex- 
rockers are some- pressage to any 
thing entirely Express Office in 
new, and are just the Middle States 
the thing for or Ohio, Va., and 
Porches, Lawns, West Va. Onur 
etc,, as well as chairs are sold 
for Parlors, Sit- by all first-class 
ting-rooms and furniture desal- 





Libraries, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs 


Double Cane Seat aud Back and highly 
polished in two coats of Hard Oli Finish. 

Superior to anything in the market for comfort, 
durability and finish. Send for new illustrated cata- 


logue. 
GETTYSBURG NOVELTY WORKS, 
GETTYSBURG, PENN. 








Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor. 


Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 


“EMPIRE” DOES ROT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 
WEARS LONGEST. _Mention Tux InpzPznpzntT 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 
reeves 


aiboater of he ys 
wee, 


oN. v2” Price Sb cette, Bold by all 














Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots snd Shoes. I sm now manufacturing them on a lerge scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry andcom- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes sre unsurpassed either in material or 


man an. any country, lowest goods r in to all 
Ss i oat pee tad sane ened Hts Sots ate pod 
FO gt By il pings. for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, 


ak FE SRE EM Ne as Ea sarees Rosman mam se Eee 
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farm and Gurden. 


The Ayrituitural Hditor wilt be gidd to reeewe any 
pra@cteal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who Seal epecially interested,| 


FARM NOTE AND COMMENT. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


Scagcety a week passes that some stock 
keeper does not ask the question through the 
agricultural press, if feeding turnips to cows 
flavors the butter or the milk. An English cor- 
respondent of ths Live Stock Journal answers 
the inquiry from his own experience in feeding, 
essentially as follows; Dress off the rootlets of 
the turnip, wh‘ch contain the quintessence of 
the turnip flavor, aud there will be no flavoring 
of the milk therefrom, He never knew clean- 
dressed turnips to flavor butter or milk, and he 
has used them in cousiderable quantities for 
dairy cattle. An active boy can trim the root- 
lets off in a short space of time. Certainly, the 
truth of the statement can be easily ascertained, 
Others feed turnips just after milking, and find 
no unfavorable results, 

It is a wise plan for those who employ farm- 
help by the month for the ‘‘busy season,” to 
secure it early. A month or two before the first 
of April is none too early to contract. Avoid 
cheap help. The able-bodied adult, who is will- 
ing to work for ten or twelve dollars a month, 
while another receives eighteen or twenty dol- 
lars, bas some reason for it He will make up 
for differenve in wages in sitting under the shade 
trees’ rich harvest, or in ignorance of farm 
methods, or in quitting you wheu hard work 
All have seen such men, They are 
“cheap.” Nor have we much faith in ‘ Castle 
Garden" help. Not a few farmers look there for 
hired men, The difficulty is, they need at least 
one year to learn what to do, and when and 
how to do it; and then they will ask as much 
wages as native, experienced help; they improve 
rapidly—in their own estimation, A friend had 
such a man last year. He gave orders for himto 
do a certain piece of work; but the ‘‘ cheap” 
man mistook the directions, went and turned 
out about two tons of hay just as a heavy and 
continuous rain storm was coming up, which, 
befote it finally reached the barn, was damaged 
more tian enough to make the difference be- 
tween a cheap man’s wages and a good one’s, 
It is good policy to keep a good man as long as 
possible, when once you have him, Better for 
both in the long run. 


comes on, 





A point may be gained in seeding, next Spring, 
in a better grading of the seed. Asa rule, farm- 
ers sow too much seed to the acre, The plants 
crowd each other, and consequently cannot 
**stool” so much. An inferior crop will follow. 
If you intend to sow two bushels of grain per 
acre, run that two bushels through the separa- 
tor until you have a bushel and a half of plump 
grain left, and sowthat. You will see a more 
vigorous growth, the plants will have more 
room and will be stronger, and, other things being 
equal, the harvest will be larger. In regard to 
garden seeds, sow none until you have tested 
them. ‘This is a good plan to pursue with corn 
for the field crop. You will then not need to 
mourn 60 much over vacant hills. Plant only 
assuredly good seed of whatever kind. 


The dry cow deserves special attention at 
this time of year. To feed for milk and butter, 
is not to wait until cows have calved, but now. 
A good milker should be in good flesh at time 
of calving; hence, she should begin to re- 
cuperate now, and lay on flesh, It is unreason- 
able to suppose that a cow in poor condition 
can nourish acaif for a greater or less time, 
and have much left over for the creamery. 
Feed some grain with your straw and corn- 
stalks. Wheat middlings are good, or about 
one pound per day of new process linseed meal, 
The old oil-cake meal should be fed with 
caution, 


The same advice for the sheep-raiser is time- 
ly. If ewes are not kept in good condition, the 
Winter through, begin as early as possible to get 
them so. Insure warmth and protection. Im- 
prove the quality and increase the quantity of 
food. Clover hay, with corn and bran, or, for 
young animals, oats are what is needed. Many 
approve of ensilage for sheep, on accouut of its 
suéculence: A strong ewe will rarely have weak 
lambs; and the stronger the lamb at birth, the 
better his chances for living. 


Among cultivated grasses, that known 4s or- 
chard grasa (Dactylis glomerata) is one of the 
very best for stock. All kinds of stock are fond 
of it, as it makes a superior quality of hay. It 
yields well, also. Its other good points are its 
ability to stand drought, and its doing well under 
close pasturage. It will grow and succeed on 
almost any soil, not being averse to quite moist 
land. . For seeding, about twenty-five pounds to 
the acre will be sufficient. The value of any 
grass, of course, depends very largely on the care 
with which it is cured. 


! 


You never mado a hot-bed? Try one this 
Spring, then. Select a dry location, and excavate 
a place about two feet larger each way than the 
box or frame to be used, and about one or two feet 
deep. Six inches of common barnyard manure 
willdo for the bottom layer, and on this throw 
and tramp down toa depth of about two feet 
the fermenting manure. Set on the box and 
sash, and allow to ferment until the temperature 
rises, in the box, to about 120 degrees, and, when 
it begins to fall, throw on to the fermenting ma- 
nure about four inches of fine soil. In this sow 
your seeds when the temperature is at ninety de- 
grees, or thereabouts. It should not fall below 
seventy degrees at any time. Regulate this by 
covering at night with mats, and giving air dur- 
ing the day. Fresh air the young plants must 
have, or their growth will be spindling and 
weakly. The seed should be sown in drills, about 
one-fourth inch or more in depth, and three 
inches apart, and covered by sifting on fine 
earth. Plants should not be transferred to open 
ground until two or three inches high. In re- 
gard to the frame, the back board should be about 
as high again as the front, to turn off the 
vain. The fermenting manure may be rich 
stable manure, forked over and composted till 
the mass smokes with heat, 


ee — 


SWEET | ENSILAGE. 


Mr. Henry WING, , of Portage County, Ohio, 
has been feeding sweet ensilage this Winter, 
and a correspondent of the Harmer of that state, 
who bas visited Mr. Wing’s place, reports as fol- 
lows: 

“To keep the cart from anticipating the arri- 
val of the it may be well to say at the 
start that, in previous years, Mr. Wing has, 
when filling the silo, employed several extra 
teams and a small ‘army’ of men; the stalk 
cutter was run by an engine, and two or three 
men put into the pit to tramp down as compactly 
as possible, and the attempt was made to fill an 
apartmentecach day, if possible. This ran the 
expense up to a high figure. The ensilage, in 
spite of this precaution, would become very acid 
incharacter, and upon being taken from the pit 
in any considerable quantities, would soon de- 
velop a yet higher temperature. This would 
cause the ensilage to become of a ‘slumpy’ ap- 
pearance, as if on the road to decay, though 
such was not the case, upon close examination, 
The stock would eat it with great avidity, each 
feeding seeming to sharpen their appetites for 
the next feeding. 

“This year the work of filling the silo was 
made a work more in keeping with an ordinary 
harvest. The engine was dispensed with, and a 
single-tread horse-power substituted. ‘I'wo 
teams were employed to cut and draw the fod- 
der. Four men, all told, performed the labor. 
Only as much labor as was required to distribute 
the ensilage over the pit was used, no attempt 
being made to pack or tramp it. Two pits were 
filied at the same time —i. ¢., the filling was al- 
ternated, so that there would be a chance to de- 
velop ferment. In this way the two pits were 
filled, about 140 tons, and then two more apart- 
ments were undertaken. The covers were put 
on for a week, or at least until the theremometer 
would indicate about 140 degrees, when the mass 
was dug down into and tested. Then the sur- 
face was covered with a few inches of straw, the 
matched plank flooring put on, and about three 
inches of wet clay evenly distributed and well 
trodden down, especially along the edges, On 
one or two of the pits a couple of loads of straw 
was placed. The filling of the silo occupied 
nearly thirty days, instead of four, as formerly. 

** About the 5th of December the first pit was 
partially uncovered, and the surface appearance 
was in striking contrast with that usually pre- 
sented. Instead of the surface to the depth of 
several inches beiug worthless, the straw only 
was affected, and only a slight mold noticed. 
The ensilage was slightly colored to the depth of 
a couple of inches, but far from worthless. The 
odor that greeted the nostrils was mild, and 
rather pleasant, instead of pungent. The dis- 
position to active farment was absent, and the 
mass, to the bottom, was in every respect a cor- 
roboration of the claims of Professor Miles, and 
even Professor Voelcker. It was relished by the 


stock, and up to the present has seemed to have 
more of the good qualities of fresh-cut corn 
fodder, than inclining to the peculiarities of 
ordinary ensilage. The ensilage was peculiar i in 
its dry appearance, and did not appear ‘* greasy,” 
nor does it stick to the walls, as formerly, which 
sbows that the * hay ferment” given it this year 
is radically different from the “lactic acid” 
ferment of a low temperature, andis, as a conse- 
quence, more largely preterable for food, The 
evsilage has a pleasant taste, and seems free 
from any liability of developing ‘lactic acid,” 
either by exposure in the pit or when drawn 
out, 

**The new milkers of the dairy are doing very 
much better upon the ensilage this Winter than 
last, both in flesh and milk, although no hay is 
fed, which has been done in previous Winters as 
a mid-day ration, a light feed of dry corn stalks 
now taking the place of hay, 

‘*My observations were far more favorable to 
sweet ensilage than to the ordimary methods of 
preserving, aud taking the cost of putting up, 
the decreased expense, and the increased value 
indicated, the new plan of ensilage commends 
itself to renewed favor, and would seem to be 
the Winter dairyman’s *long-felt want’ real- 
‘ ” 


horse, 





From HELENE SEEGER, 718 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City, the Celebrated and 
Gifted Artist in Pastel and 
Crayon Portraits. 


I am of a very nervous, sensitive tem- 
perament. Pressure of orders kept me 
in a nervous flurry, and, in my anxiety 
to complete my orders ere the advent of 
the heated season, I overworked myself, 
I was completely prostrated; had ner- 
yous sick headaches,nerves unstrung, and 
broken-down digestion. LIEBIG CO.’S 
COCA BEEF TONIC worked like a 
charm, 


The american Homeopathic Observer 
says: 

LIEBIG C028 COCA BEEF TONIC 
is fully deserving of the praise it is re- 
ceiving from medical men of all schools. 
It is vastly superior to the beef tonics 
and extracts which are so assiduously 
puffed. 


THE LIEBIG CO”S COCA BEEF 
TONIC preparations have attained a 
world-wide reputation. . . . Wewould 
especially recommend the Coca Beef 
Tonic with Iron and Quinine, 
The bitter taste of the Quinine is 
completely covered, and it makes the 
most palatable preparation of Quinine 
for administering to delicate women and 
children that we are acquainted with, 
We have used it in the cases of children 
extensively, and always to our entire 
satisfaction, — LEONARD’S MEDICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Maryland Lying-In Asylum, 
Baltimore. 

We use LIEBIG COS COCA BEEF 
TONIC with the most gratifying results, 
L. L. BITTING, M.D., 

Physician in Chief, 
To children with marasmus I have 
given it with decided benefit. . . . 
It is of great utility indyspepsia . . . 


N\ 
alsoa most powerful and agreeable 


stimulant to the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, WM. C, RICHARDSON, 
M.D., LL.D., 
President of St. Louis Clinic of Mid. 
wifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children, 
ee A 


Her Maiesty’s Favorite Cosmetic 
GLYCERINE. 


Prepared only by the Royal British Company 
of Chemists and Perfumers, the LIEBIG 
COMPANY, Sole American Agents, New York 
Depot, 38 Murray Street. 


For the complexion and toilet. One 
dollar. Patronized by royalty and the 
nobility. ‘‘ Exquisite” is the verdict of 
the beautiful and gifted actress, Lillie 
Langtry. 





Agents for the Pacific Coast, J.J. MACK & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
AT 


W. C. WILSON’S, 


45 West 14th St. New York City, 








LAN ‘BE ORT NED CHOICE CUT as 
Bi BASIL oBr RIES SAR 


wise 


ANGED IN TH MOS TIS! ne MAN- 
& AN AT MODERA RATES . 


"os talogue of Seeds and Flowering Bulbs, 
sent free to all rapniicants Nurseries and Green- 
houses, Astoria, 


ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


The most valuable book for farmers ever issued. 

Third and fourth, % pages, 60 cents; with first and 
second, 81. 

Published by the 








Cronk’s Wrought Iron Barn Door Hanger, 


for wood track. Never breaks, pee cannot get off the 
rack, apd works so easy that it can 
child. We paren | J wood Ay 
nailup. Wealso mbined Post and’ Hop 
which will pay for ad Sullding fence in one day. 
‘Oo men can set from U0 to 600 posts eac if 

Satisfaction queramseed on all our goods. k your 
hardware dealer for them. 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira, N. ¥. 


ae 2? H YEARS IN THE 
POULTRY YARD. 
h Edition, 108 Pages, engl. 

ing the entire business. Gives 

sym toms and best remedies for 


seases. A 50-pace Illustrated 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 






















A. M. NG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Attention, Dairymen! 


MATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


MNP'HE strongest, cheapest. and most verfect color 
made. Never fails to Five satisfaction. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for it. Manufactured by 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rockford,Ill. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 


Norwood, 
Oriental, 
Centennia dy W 
Moss Roses, “White and He. cents each. 
Russian Mulberries,............00-000++- a cents each. 
Kussian Apricots......... 1 00 cach. 


ct EMAN. ANTHONY & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons & Co. 
Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Address P. O. Box 603, Flushing, N. Y¥. 


PIERSON’S 
Seed and Plant Catalogue 


For 18 
Bettet than ever: ve let 5. d y illus- 
Coie artistic; of particular interest to all -h of 



























d other 
Stock first-class, and at prices that will 
poets attention. We make a specialty of furnish- 
ing Bedding Plants in quantities at very low rates. 
will pay you to send for our Special Low-priced List, 
Sent free to all readers of THE INDEPENDENT enclos- 
ing stamp to pay postage. Address 

F. R. FISRSON, Digeet and Seedsman, 
Lock Box 1 Tarrytown, New \ ork. 


CAL to canvass for the sale N 


Nursery Stock! Steady employment 
suaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 
Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUGCH'S $ $25 25 PHOSPHATE 








Bones ates Ag Taw 
—) + 's Ready Dis- 


they can Ce these 
ad 
dros tnd we will mail yea 


BAUGH & SONS, 20 oS. Del. Ave. Philada. Pa 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for ont separate crop, containing just the plant food 





it requires: 
“ Two years’ trial bh others prove H. J. Baker & 
Bro,'s Fartilizers the best.” 
* Forty Barrels Onions ber acre additional.” 
ps Four Fo Potato Manure can’t be beat.” 
“ The best Corn I ever rai 
. Seeshieey Fertilizer a better results than 
any baa y ad IT ever used on Strawberries. 


mousepad dollars offered for cisearberries as 
they lay on the Vines, on three acres, raised with H, J. 
Baker k Bro.’s Straw 


Above comment on our fertilisers. in full, ages — 
more in our pamphlet, “ Facts for Farmers,” 
on application 


H.J,.BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl St., N. Y- 


ROSES. 


A splendid stock. Our own roots. In cellar one and 
two years. At low rates. 


CLEMATIS. 


Two years, strong, @ large assortment of varieties. 
Bend 1 tor price-lists. Address 


PRATT BROS., Nurserymen, 
Rochester, N. Y- 


GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 


10 pkts, Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid.. 80 
12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, “ . wo 
10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid........+. +--+ ‘#1 00 
12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, bu 








NEW YORK PLOW ©O., 56 Beekman St. 


1pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent free. 
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). THE NEW EARLY WHITE GRAPE, 


Empire State. 


For which we paid the Originator 
$4,000.00 


In cash, is now first offered to the public. 
A purely native yy S entirel PA free from foxiness, 
urg in fla 


es Muscat Ham vor. ee arge, 
shouldered; a gress bearer ane LS - kee 
e 


niformly healthy, vigorous ardy. Send for 
Descriptive eth, i a Price List. Vines by mail 
or expres 

PRATT BROS., Nurserymen, 


Rechester. N. ¥ 





FRUITAND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND ROSES. 


Also Clematis and Japanese Ivy. 
Send for Catalogues, free. Address, 
MONROE CO. NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer, 291. Rochester, N. ¥: 
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variation. HALE BE . Bo GS tastonbury. Conn. 





re RANCOCAS,” 
THE MOST PRODUCTIVE. ARDS, EARLY 
RED KAS RY. 


Good EAT Fiae R a Carriss iy 

Hat MARKET BERRY 
Should be planted by every One. BE for de- 
scription. and terms, 


MOON. “‘hdaAntroducer, Morrwoville, Pa 





COMMERCIAL 


RAPE 


NURSERIES 


The best NEW and OLD varieti nctading ~ 
pion, Br chien! ta Duc 


on, ba 
tise, gay Wash 














THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 





Combines Lightness of Draft. Kase of Adjus' 
ment, and @ = ality @ f Works over any other Steines 
Tooth od ag Send A special circulars of above 
ion Wheel 8 4, ws. Also, flows, Cale 
tivators, and Beb sleds. 


E. BEMENT & SONS, (Ind.) 
Lausing. Mich. 
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BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 


aoe universally acknowlegded 

uperior to_all others. 30,000 

a since Jan, lat, 1683. One 

Churn at wholesale rate where 
we have Do agents. 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS. 


H. H. PALMER &6O., 
Rocktord, Il. 
Mention this paper. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 TONS. 
offer this old 

nels edand reliable 
Fertilizer. ,which, b. during 
e ear, has fully 
sustained ite high repu- 
For Farm Crops 

- kinds Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
gg it hos no su- 
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tainin at ie and 
directions forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS. 
General nelting Agents, Boston, Mass. 


During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$9 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


musend Actes of the cho 
Btates, all located in 





Own several Hundred Tho: 
eat Lands in the Un 

far-famied 

RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 

Farmers find it profitable to own and cultivate such 

wht the price at which they are offered now is the 


Thé compahy also owh many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


he MINNESOTA, 


f, suited for : ye of 
JAMES B. “POV 
Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn. 





THE 


FARMERS FERTILIZER 00, 


Syracuse, Ne, Kes 


is a Co-operative Company, in the sense that those 
farmers who are stockholders get Fertilizers at the 
wholesale rates, and profits on the business, 

It also sells; its agents, throughout New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
the following brands, whose qualityand mechanical 
condition is guaranteed: 

STANDARD AMMONIATED BONE PHOSPHATE, 
The “REAPER,” ALKALINE BONE, for large and 
small fruits and vines, DISSOLVED BONE and BONE 
BLACK, GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 

We solicit no 


.»— Canvassers in every 

E > in the State to take 
ieady for Tualormant a Gt Stock. 
Goob 

ce in the 





burinoss a ast regtred 


4 c. © 0. Le VAN Di evens Nursery Ce., 
tablished 1839. Gieneva, N.¥. 
ead deo os swew AT WHOLESALE, 


806 Lbs.We’ 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
-ysCHESTER HOC 


Send for —~ yy of Lg 













famous _breed. 


Also 
BLSILVER, Cloyelana, 0; 





NTED & meimbie. Capable Men to sell 
W Stock relia’ Seat é pa, Sal 


J. 8. LeCLARE, Brighton, Noy. 
SEND FOR FREB PAMPHLET ABOUT 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing. Chemicals. 
A.L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip, W. Y. 
FORRESTER’S 


| COMPLETE MANURES 


PREPARED BY 











GEO.B.FORRESTER, 
169 Front St., New York. 


THE GREAT CROP RAISERS. 


NO SMELL. NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND AT LESS EX- 
PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NURE. 


For Garden, Field, or Plantation, 
they are not Excelled, 


Prepared separately for each crop. 
The Editor of this Paper has used them 
and recommends them. 
SEND FoR CrRouLaR. 
GEO. B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front &t., N. ¥. 















HAS. 
d an sslOnerre 
Chefonn wos = 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New Tou ¢ Office, 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark k, N. J. 
tay" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Oireniar 


EPILEPSY, FITS, 
FALLING FITS, 





THIS IS NO HUMBUG, 
INFORMATION, FREE OF CHARGE, WRITE 


DR. A. L. TURNER, Bridgeport, Coun. 


rh CURED. 




















improved he Plufne Celery Sd x = OR 
Early Golden Stone- head Lettuce 25} Cardinal Tomato. wo 
Thorburn's Snowball Caulifiower, per packet, % cents. 


For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN € CO., 15 John St., New York. 


>" “ECONOMIST” PLOW 


its SHARE ~ 
in’ genéral work 


in TWO PARTS, and 
EACH REVERSIBLE WO wEUAl.tn bese 


WHEN WORN DUL Lightest Draft 


SAVES 65 E and Easiest 


Of Present Cost of Repairs. wanes on in — 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. SOUTH BEND. 1h IND. 


New FRUTS NTA GAR GRAPE, |2==eor 


Catalogue Free! 































to persons mentioning _ S@& Also all the older 
— | Kieffer's Hybrid Pear. {es ¢rasmentan, 








i, S. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries (Established 1855), Union 





N.Y. 


a Nay CHILLED PLOW CO., 









Syrncase, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel, Iron, and Weod BEAM PLOWS, 
SULKY PLOWS, SWIVEL PLOWS, 
Steel and Wood Frame CULTIVATORS, 
SHOVEL PLOWS, ROAD SCRAPERS 







The apehouse sateel Beatin: Jolaser, and 
Wheel Standards cannot be bent or broken. 


THE SYRACUSE SULKY PLOW 
AND 
THE SYRACUSE SWIVEL PLOWS 
cannot be excelled. 
Agents wanted, Send tor Catalogue. = re 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., + = +e 
Syracuse »N.Y “Mention red ‘ibtevitcaibe 


HE AVQUABTE 
for N ARA, = 
offered Sood Test 
tions to planters for frat 
time. @yr, viaes, mail, 
@2 cach. Cee hnth uine 











east tapas 


aot 
Bees iN N I AG A R Ale 1S. HUBBARD ieetearts 


———_— —_—_- — 











—, 
We guarantee 


ee 
CARBON PLOW well 0 , 


every REMINGTON 

made, of good material, and, 

if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. ; 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


mere cable than ordinary Iron posed jarely of Gage Migoc}, io muck, lighter, 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Mion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 118 Chambers Street, 





CARBON METAL, » bein com 





ADAMS? 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental thas wooden fences of the same grades, 


New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Pairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultura! Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill, and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 





“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, an@ the . 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


White 
Sr erere: 


ALSO ALL a Nemepet~ eg ye yeew GOODs. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
epplication Estimates and informetion furn 


ote —17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 








charge,” Best 0.0: D: or on sesaiet of PO. Mi. Onder 
LemoeQusT a 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pempbiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., , 75 Union &t., Boston. 


eapest! Best! 


oofing, 


ron 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Bend for Illustrated a and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING O86, 


INOW 


is THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND Is 


We = coop ding wo vi will 1 Drove ore satitee. 
= ar a only ly when t & 
en ‘uaran 


eam to pepperly test ¢ 6 meri disum nt, 
sre Gereieseel ts peten hie went? AS echiased 

d for sample 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New Yerk, Beston, and Chicage. 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOOT STEAM POWER 


SHOULD USE 


est! 











k 1. 
Address No OO hae Bt. 


Your Hardware Dealer 


Will sell you these Machines. 





PEERLESS 






ze pee ip pay 
Fetent OF 


ache bata 
geet _ 

BISSELL & CO., 
a Pa. 


MARSH’S CYLINDER = ' 


FOOT LATH 













on isa ne Lathe and 
ine & 

: Cylin iin er! * which is 
muc mp! and 
é conven lent old 


2 javen ees ac 


ATTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO., Baitie Creek, Mich. 
Shal, Aplin & Co, 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Cotccgu. BOSTON, 


— (ilue manufactured 


f 
i 
N 
! 
B. 








Iy you want 
fusiet on haying 





IRON FENCE & ROOF CRESTI 


Stable Fixtares, Weather Vanes, Cometery 


Fence, Window Guards, etc. 


parties can order direct from us. 


betes: ~~ 4 damp hogar g 
Iihustrated Catalogue free. 
J. E. BOLLES & CO.’S WIRE and 


Mention this paper. 


IRON WORKS, 


Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 





ROCKFORD 


meqgualled in exacting service. 
Goes iby the C the Chief rg ay oy of 
mmanding in 


are w 


Conductors an” 





an old 


the fe of an 





OFING If single roof th decay and renews 


e, Beuutites ead wpe a | 

x #0 a af £ Ay that ena every one ete have a F 
water-t: 

"he 


t, handsome roof. 






ithe 


the = 





guist oa 
™ Exclusive A; 
ers), who give 


WATCHES 


tor aff uses ‘in tw 
durability “y — 


ele geen e POMPANY'S 


ngieg iio. 








Sz 14aNVE 
a pues 
SuVv100810 


Will outwear tin 
Will not rot or rust. 


60 cents per gallon, in feet, 


7 India 





















Easi 
terials £73453 
red square 


ete ma 
100f cost but $3.00 to Com per one ne bund 
N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 


Street, Bestesa, Mass. 





_PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


EXCELSIOR R MANUFACTURING co., 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 
Fer the year ima December Sist, 1884. 





































































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of of party 


Uiimmutad aeeiet natradc tee 

















mS mune Ee seus 
S ‘Px; lense 
aga free. mca 
"WATSON. 198 gpa 


we ny pst ae 


Pre 








Eagle Shade Roller Co. 
Best Spri 

















ABORT... reas AMONG SER ent Rollers in Use. 
So = RESIS P Sb SPORE 
Annuity Account. _ ae ae ri Py Peer Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
No. Ann. | No. Ann. Window Curtains, use 
eee || Cl ee a ee EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 
A utties 4 f J and no others. Every Rotten WARRANTED. 
ist a eerie 61 $23,134 31 — omen Jun $23,661 63 ath Jour dealass._ lf they have 
Pronhem Annuities... 4,674 96 Premium Annuities. ... 2.904 44 ory. ts oe: ere 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 vered to you of expense C. 0. D. Mention 
-\-— —|--- — SE INDEPENDENT. Please address 
4. eS 928,565 7 || $28.565 97 EAGLE SUADE | ai co., 
‘In surance Account. He. Maas. 
No. [ Amount. “yl | No. Amount. PAINT YOUR 1 HOUSES 
Petites in force, dan. Policies in f J 
Ml ssnese| gnensencan || Patent 200% 28% 105s!  geos.senans RUBBER erunees Fe 
Risks ye 11,104 44,675,989 Risks Terminated 7,380 25,832 736 f : 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $37,622,021 : 
Dr. Revenue . Account. senate Tae Cr. 
To Balance from ioet account. . - Otere es 86 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
jums received............ 13,850,258 43 Matured Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents boncceseseso 5,245,059 98 § Total claims— 
’ $7.717,275 8 
ase } tee 26,926 08 2 rs 
~~ = ate coe 8,141,164 12 ’ 
~ = esrencored Policies and fora ie Card 4 {heir be 
3,037,696 17 is bo Paint rable, and 
{ Potal pa paid id Policy hold-  Rlonsy, durab feconomts ae 
“ “ Commntastone (payment Bee - (at is cach pechane 
current and extin- ce eh OMrha 
, gaiehment of future)... 907,846 16 ew Bed, Ey we 
s aa m o 
Securities Purchased 1, a. fe | 
“  * Taxes and Assessm: 
SO © Pcs nice bases ac 872, Se 288 St 
_ ce to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,067,427 97 | $14,007,487 27 
4 Siete, Gina c- Papered with Geld Paper and 
98-inch Border for.................. $20.00 
To Reserve at four eogt...... $98,242,543 00 Secured by M e 
= Gla ty death eget Se. Og | om eel ers onan MMA w | Without Goldner 12.00 
“ Surplus and Contingent Guar- odiadd Pe BS. Loans Gp Osllaterals......<.... ‘Cat 50 Remnant lots of handsome 
ING. . .cccccccccce 6 ON Be incse6e. che -obbs0000 282,693 04 aper sufficient 
‘ cok Se  gomneen me A A room ’ 5 
a In pete ly 1.202418 34 Fete eee eeeereeseseee ° 
“ Premiums erred, quarterly Without Gold.,... 3. 
_ and semb-ane eee 1,108,115 38 —— 
a 9 for December... soage econ 188,714 31 THE THOS, FAYE 0. 
ents’ BalAnees..css-socc 16 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
$108,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 











WOES it Ro Bow York Gandwe et four and a balf per cent, Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over $12 000 


cae PR che 


in the Balance Sheet, 
8] sya apee ey in 1885. 


a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 


bucded  ceacbdbe cocnecesobdsvcbeevedbee Maeebosoccede sncuat Lene eens © ceeeeees oes - 108,876,178. 51 
“i York, January 21, 1885. 
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